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CHAPTEE VI. 

View of the Eastern Nations politically connected 
with Greece. 


SECTION I. 


OJ’Lydittf Auotic GrccionCotimoHiDtolths ! Scythia t Assyria: 
Persia, Reduction of the Asian Greeks under the Persian 
Dominion by Cyrus. 


A S the affftirs of Greece now become essen- 
tially connected with those of that powerful 
empire which, by rapid conquest, had united under 
one dominion almost the whole of the civilized 
world, it will be necessary to take a short survey 
of the state of things in the surrounding nations ; 
and particularly in those of the vast continent of 
Asia, whose transactions with the httle country 
of Greece famish some of the most remarkable 
and important events in the political history of 
mankind. 

We have alreddy observed that riches And arts 
were eariier known in Asia Minor than in Greece. 


yoL, n. 


Before 


SECT. 
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2 HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHRP. Before the Trojan war, that country whence 
. . Pelops came, by some called Phrygia, by others 

Lydia, was famed among the Greeks for wealth. 
Hcrodot. In Lydia, the mountain Tmolus antiently abounded 
straiw’, with gold, which the torrent-river Pactolus brought 
1.13.P.965. craggy summits, so that a rude 

people might easily collect it. Hence, at the foot 
of Tmolus, on the banks of the Pactolus, the town 
of Sardis early rose to importance, and became 
the capital of Lydia. Gold, to which all nations 
of the old world, even in their rudest ages, seem 
almost instinctively to have attributed a myste- 
rious value, while the original Apiericans, of any 
people know'n tohave long possessed it, have alone 
given it an estimation nearly proportioned to its 
intrinsic worth ; gold has not always those per- 
nicious effects which speculative philosophers have 
been fond of attributing to it. Gold was, to the 
Lydians, the spring of industry, of knowlege, we 
may add of virtue, if it be truly said that virtue 
consists in action. Undoubtedly it was also the 
spring of vice; for so things are constituted in 
this world, that there almost only can be active 
virtue where is vice. The Lydians, aS w'e have 
heretofore had occasion to remark, appear to 
have derived their origin from the same herds 
Herodoi. who peopl^ Greece. Their laws and manners, 
7+93 &94- to the time of Herodotus, were almost the same 
with those of the Greeks ; and that historian 
mentions some circumstances in the progress of 
society in which they preceded neighboring 
p^ons. , They wfrp 1 ^ firsf; people known to 

the 



ASIATIC GRECIAN COMMONWEALTHS. .‘J 

the Greeks to have exercised retail trades', and 
the first who struck coins of gold and silver. 
Coins are singularly adapted to convey to late 
ages and distant countries exact information of 
the progress of art and fine taste ; and the ex- 
tant coins of the Lydian kings, the oldest known 
to exist, exhibit remarkable proofs of the ele- 
gant taste and excellent workmanship of their 
early era. 

In all countries the arts of peace and war have 
fiorished together. While the people of Lydia 
through industry were growing rich, the monarchs 
extended their dominion eastward as far as the 
river Halys. The small republics of the Grecian 
colonies could not be safe in the neighborhood of 
such a potentate. What accidental weakness of 
the Asiatic princes had flowed those adventurers, 
mostly driven by violence from their settlements 
in Greece, to appropriate a territory on the Asiatic 
shore, four hundred miles in length, eminent for 
richness of soil and beauty of climate, so little 
were letters known or practised and so deficient 
tradition, we are wholly without information. 
Those adventurers however were of the most 

polished 


’ UfSrtt KarnXot Herod. 1 . i. We must 

not expect perfect correspondence, in terins of this kind, 
between different languages, in distant coantries, and widely 
distant agea : faist we find K&mXot verjr nearly defined, by 
Plato, a Sifaopkeeper (i). He i$ put in dfiposition to the 
"Zfunfit, who travelled to deal, and who, according to tlie 
extent of his dealings, wodlSI be, in modern terms, either a 
merchant or a pedlar, la another place Plato distinguishes 
the iC£vsXp{, as one who bought to sell, from the 
who'sold his Own memi&dtttre or produc^a). 

<i) Plat, de Rep. t. e. p, 371. <3) l^iat. de Bep. t. 3 . p. 360. 
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c H A p. polished G reeks of their age, lonians from Athens, 
. JEolians from Thebes and from the capitals of the 
Pelopid and Neleid kings. They knew how to 
profit from a rich settlement acquired. The im- 
provements of Lydia would become theirs. Alone 
possessing ports and shipping, nm^time commerce 
was exclusively theirs. Accordingly we find that, 
in science and the fine arts, Ionia became the 
mistress of Greece; and in extent of maritime 
communication, the colonies far exceeded the 
mother-country. But, while florishing each by 
itself, the Asiatic Grecian states, jealous of their 
separate independency, had scarcely any political 
connection with the mother-country, and little 
cmeanotber; tho some of them maintained 
intimate friendly intercourse with the distant 
sister-colonies of Sicily and Italy. The several 
cities, indeed, of each people, .®olian, Ionian, and 
Dorian, maintained a union in religion ; they had 
their common sacrifices. This would probably 
involve some political connection, and at least it 
would hold means always reddy for forming poli- 
tical conn^tion. The lonians, with their Pani- 
orfian sacrifice, had a meeting of deputies from 
their cities for common consultation concerning 
their political: interests. But even the Panionian 
assembly, iming but a ebngresS of ministers from 
amfes, wanted authority to in force 
its 'dw^r ^esc^Qtions, and the political cwmection 
produced by it remaioed very imperfect. 

The first attempt of a Lydian monardh to re- 
duce the Gr^ian states, of which we have any 
infonnation, w^ under Gyges, supposed to have 

reigned 
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reigned soon after the age of J^ycurgus. Deficient s£ct. 
a9 their political connection was, he found among » — ^ 
them probably a knowlege of war, as w'ell as a 
republican spirit of bravery, which the Asiatics in 
general did not possess; for he failed in his 
attempts up<M Miletus and Smyrna, but he took 
Colophon. The weight, however, of the Lydian 
kingdom, perseveringly exerted, was too great for 
any of those little, commonwealths to resist: 

Ardyes, son of Gyges, took Miletus and Priene, 

There are some parts of the world whose inha- 
bitants, from earliest history, have differed from 
all others in circumstances and manners, which 
they have preserved unaltered through hundreds 
of generations. Of these the people of that vast 
country called Scythia by the Greeks, and .by 
the moderns Tartary, are particularly remarkable. 

The description that Justin, after Trogus Pom- 
peius, gives of the Scythians, is equally just, as 
far as our knowlege goes, for all former , and for 
all following ages. They wander over, rather than 
possess, a country of immense extent. Exercising JasUn. 
no tillage, they claim no property in land ; they He’rodA 4. 
holdi in abhorrence and scorn the confinenient of a '• 
fixed habitation ; roaming perpetually, with thdr 
families and herds, from pasture tp pasture over 
their boundless wilderne^ In thisy^abond life, 
not tO' steal from oneanother is. atoost their only 
law. 1^'r desires commonly go so farthn^lhan 
for food, whidii .tbi^ herds supply, and forclothing, 
which extmme cold of their climate makes 
peculiady necessary. , For] the whole, extent of 
theit oonntry being fer removed fjrbm the balmy 
. B 3 ■* influence 
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influence of the ocean ; and, tho mostly plain, yet 
of extraordinary height above the level of the 
ocean; being bounded^ even on the south by 
mountains mostly covered with snow, while the 
tract nordiward is a con^nent of snow, their 
winters are of a severity unknown under the 
same latitude in other parts of the globe 
^ture has therefore supplied the brute anintals 
of those regions with a peculiar warmth of cover- 
ing. To man is only given ability to wrest such 
boons from the inferior creation. The ingenuity 
of -the antient Scythians went thus far. Necessity 
drove them to the use of those furs for clothing 
which are become so extensively an article of 
useless^ perhaps often pernicious luxury in milder 
climates Such a country, with such inhabitants, 

would 

^ Herodotus’s exact acquaintance with the Scythian clr 
mate, and his lively description of it^ both deserve notice : 

»vTft h frS^a-ct **** 

Met rove ftlv oxTc^ rS/e fMiveiy afopnret otef yUtret^ h rw» 

tKxe^f qp ^ »yctxetitify wXov* 

*H J'f eriyyurett, Kott er&t o Kiftfi/p»Of* kett i9r« 

TOP xfvrecXKw o» a»roc mf|ov SKvOat KarotK'nfJt(vo$ r^rtp^rrat, hm* 
ra? M/iAafotf ^7rl^»vl'ovo’» 9rfpv if rovf ’Ovta; rov( 

oxTu ftSvaf hetTi^itt iJv tov$ ^ ivtTioiTrovf 

etPTpBt Irh X* T. t. Herodot. L 4. c. aS. See also Strabo, 
b. 7. p. 307. In the mild climate of our own Hand we do 
not r^dily learn to conceive the severity 6f continental winters, 
even in the most desirable latitudes, where the .surface is 
elevated and tl^e ocean distant. All inodern ^ccoupts of the 
countries ground the Euxine testify to the justness offllerodotus's 
descriplu)^ of the Scythian winter. 

’ England is perhaps, of a}l countries in the northern 
temperate zone, that jin which furs are least us^; In few 
parts of the world indeed is precaution of any kind against 
changes in the s^mosphere less known, hepmse in few fees 
necessary ; the nowhere are those changes more the subject 
of cohversadoii and complaint ; which seems to arise a 
peculiar fen^ness for exercise in the ^ir and a nowiiaent im- 
patience under coaSoement within-doors, which the people of 
some other parts of J^urope not only bear but like. 
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would little invite the ambition of others. But 
1^ Scythians, instinctively fond of wandering, 
were likely to be in^j^ifed- with a desire to wander 
among the possessidiiis of their more settled neigh- 
bors. And tho their manner of life is little 
above that of brutes, yet it has always been that 
of gregarious brutes : they migrate in such multi- 
tudes that their progression is scarcely resistible'- 
War was moreover singularly their delight ; and 
mercy and human kindness were totally alien to 
their warfare. Scalping was practised by them 
nearly as by the American Indians: none could 
claim his share of plunder who had not an enemy’s 
head to present to his chief. The scalp then 
bedhne the warrior’s favorite ornam^t for hiS 



oU'it person, and that of his horse : the mittiber 
he possessed decided his reputation and his rank. 
Without this testimonial of military merit none 
could be admitted to their principal feasts-; where, 
as mncHig our Scandinavian ancestors, probably 
their descendants, the skulls of slain enemies were 
drinking-cups. It is perhaps well for the 
faisforian’s credit that we are assured, by unques^ 
tionable testimony, of the existence of sinsh prac- 
tices amonu later people \ 

Thrice, 

• ThiS'^etcb of sq^^gfalar a portic^Jof mankiod, was 
penned tisibre the author had. seen the finished pictniy of the 
same peo^, tQr the masterly hand of ^e hiMhfm.hf the 
Decline itndi oif the Roman Rmpire. / It hds 'p^‘ ob- 
served 1^ m^ thsh ^ great B^twian, that every book 
ehqiild be ait 'cdni|^dte as pd^blq vtimm itqelf, and should 
ndver refer for anything jnete^ to other books (i). Sensible 

. ' V 

(i) Hupaii^ Htib of Shdhiif ; Appendix IL aad fiato do Faokk 
Hilt. Cone. Trid. 

B 4 
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CHAP. Thrice, in very early times, these ferocious 
' — vagabonds are said to have overrun Asia. But 
their irruptions had more the effect of a swari|i of 
locusts, an inundation, or a hurricane,' thunnmlem 
expedition devised and conducted by the reason 
Ardyes reigned in -Lydia there 
& 1. 4- c. 1. happened a migration from those rugged climates. 

^ Scythian hord drove before them a Cimmerian 
635. N. hord, apparently of not very dissimilar manners. 

c! *^® conquerors, pursuing eastward, entered Media, 
624. B. and overwhelmed that rich and powerful kingdom. 

Cimmerians had avoided them by takifig a 
nHI^, westerly course and, in their l^ght, little 
1^8 terrible to the nations among ' whobii they 
came, than ffie Scythians had been to themselvin; 
d^y overran Asia Minor. Sardis fell their prey ; 
^ citadel only withstanding them. Most of the 
Ccecian cities suffered. But the plague was 
trapitory. It came, it destroyed, it vanished; 
and ffiings resumed nearly their former situation. 

. The power of the Lydian monarchy was however 
shaken. Son^e of the Grecian states, Miletus 

particularly, 

of the tnith of this remark, the author has found himself 
under peculiar difficulty in the necessity of |t|ving some ac- 
count of the Sc;ythian8. He scrupled tl^ transcrip^on of a 
long passage from a histoiy not only in the hands, but fresh 
in the memoi^ of aU Europe. The whole would indeed have 
been beyond liis puipose ; the selection of p|orts hazardous, 
and any apjiearatiee' of a competition preposterous. He has 
therefore risked his original sketch, principally translated 
from Justin and Hefodotus, which he hopes prill be found 
not absolutely incoiehi^tent for its purpb^; ajtid it will cer« 
tainly be ^iatputed sdl' credit to those two writers, that this 
sketch, eis fat as it goes, accotds veiy completely with the 
elaborate account of the historian first menfiem^, jj^fho so 
similarly unites the liveliest mannei^ with the kfadrious 
diligence. 
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peuTicttlarly, appear to have recovered inde- sect. 
jptBndency ; for we find Sadyattes, son of Ardyfis, . 

the end of iiis reign, ingaged in war with 
t|tfi!^||pl«Rian8. It was continued or renewed by 580. N. 
his sdli Halyattes. Miletus was then the richest 
and most, populous of the Asiatic Grecian cities. 6 a 1. B. 
None of the greater powers having directed UkSt 
attention to maritime affairs, the naval forcb of 
the little Grecian states gave them consequence ; 
and that of Miletus was superior to ^y other. 

The Lydian monarch had none to oppose to it, 
except what he might command from his sutgect 
Greeks. . The Milesians therefore commandtUg 
the 8ea> a blockade by land was little efiicabiems ; 
and- any other mode of siege was at that time little 
known. The manner therefore in which^ tile 
Lydian monarch carried on the war was thhs. 
Marching into the Milesian territory a little before 
harvest, with all military pomp, to the sound of 
various musical instruments, he cut down ^1 the 
corn, and destroyed all the vines, olives, and other 
valuable trees; sparing the buildings,, that the 
people might have the better means of cultivating 
fresh harvests for him to carry off or destroy. The 
Milesians, venturing to take the field for the pro- 
tection of their property, suffered two considerable 
defeats^ The war however continued deven years, 
from its con^encement under aj^ the 

Milesians 

* The space, of edy diree yeais, aUowed by ^ijau^ilwtween 
the Scythian imption and the Mileuan war, il iscoosistent 
with the narration of Herodotus., Newton has notf marked 
ite date of the Miledto war; hut according to other cir- 
cuihstai|^: which he Ifas marked^ it might have begun about 
the iftiem Ofynipiad^ where Herodotgs’s, account would 
nearly bring it. 
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Milesians still obstinately defended thenalelves. 
In the twelfth year, Halyattds, being seized ititli'tl 
dangerous illness, was agitated with superstlS^s 
fear on account of the accidental burning' a 
temple of Minerva by his ravaging troops ; and 
the Milesians, making advantage of this circum- 
stance, procured a peace. 

CrcBSus son of Halyattes still advanced the 
power of the Lydian monarchy. He made all 
the Asian Greeks tributary ; and, excepting Lycia 
and Cilicia, was master of the whole of Asia 
Minor, as far as the Halys. He was an able and 
virtaous prince, not less generally beloved than 
fear^; so that the Asian Greeks, finding their 
condition far from worse for their subjection to 
such a monarch, who allowed them the injoyment 
of their own laws and constitution, with the whole 
internal regulation of their little commonwealths, 
became attached to him as sul^ects to their legal 
hereditary soverein®. There had long been inter- 
course between Lydia and the continent of Greece. 
Sardis, as a mart, was an object for all nations 
within reach. Superstition chiefly led the Lydians 
to Greece : the reputation of the Delphian oracle 
was hi^ among them, and many presents from 
Lydian monarchs were, in the time of Herodotus, 
piincipal ornaments of its shrine. Gyges' king of 
Lydia, that writer says, was the fihst ^fbreiner, 
exeepikig only Midas, son of Gordias Idng of 
Phrygi% who ever sent a present thither. But it 

hw 

* This ffem tha teaor of Gtwodbtiis's nanaitioa, wie 

MMfm tittn&ttttatfoa fiima Thueydldei^ who saw. tint the 
Ibnians' S&ridiei j^ieatly and ware vety powarni till they 

were 
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has heea alreddy mentioned as matter, at least, sect. 
^r doubt, whether ti%e treasures sent to be placed . . . 

ij|l^,r the protection of the god, at Delphi and 
. . other 


were reduced by Cyrus, after he bad conquered Croesus (i). 
Ptildar’s "ccNticise but etnphatical eulogy speaks ' also strong^ly 
to the same purpose. The passage is remarkalde : 

- - - . . 'OvKriiltCpTOf Si$at 

oTa> «»{£■> Heurat fiaviih 

K»} itayicif xatt iniatf 

0¥’ OeiNEI KPOtXOY «IAO»PnN APETA. 

T» m Txify ^aXKtfi x<tvT«f«, nt>J» not, 

*Ex6^ 

Ov^i fcii' wfif vwo^oftm 

MaXOcucuf vaiiua 9a^0i(ra ^txfivrai* 

'EZ TrcbBtta irp«rov * " 

, Ev uKovat ^vri^et /40fj»'e 
*Ajx^oTf^o40'( i* 

' '' ''Or iynZ^ti tiat 

vtlr^rev Pindar. Pyth. 

When \n the mouldering urn the monarch liesp 
^ His fiune in lively characters remains ; 

Or graved in monumental historiesy 
Or deck’d and painted in Aonian strains. 

Thus fresh and fragrant and immortal blooms 
The virtue, Crcbsus, of thy gentle mind: 

While fate to infamy and hatred dooms 
Sicilia’s tyrant, scorn of human kind ; 

Whose ruthless bosom awell’d with cruel pride, 

When in his brazen bull, the broiling wretches died. 
Him therefore nor in sweet society 

The generous youth conversing ever name, 

Nor with the harp’s delightful melody 
J4ing{e his odious inbarmoniouB fame^ 

The first, the greatest bliss on man conferr’d, 

Is in^fhe acts of virtue to excel; 

Th^semd, to obtain their high rwttrdf) 

; The soul exalting praise of doing wejlL 
Who biiHh these lots attains is blest inAeedf 
^ Sifice iertiim^ here bdow em give na richer meed. 

West’s Translation. 

In Pindar's youth the fame of CrossUs was receift The 
uiee^3xm4ii idm therefii^ as an' examine of a virtuous and 
beneSesat^^riiiGe^.ifittest to be named in opphsitii^ to a de- 
tested tyrant, is sti^ng testimony. 

(i)Thucyd.]. i. c. i5. 
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CHAP. Other temples, were intenikd as gifts. In iafter- 
. . times we shall find that the most respected shrinOff 

were resorted to as bank^ where the reputitM 
sanctity of the place afforded security for tre&alii^ 
deposited, which could not be found elsewhere, 
and whence those treasures might be drawn at 
UiO depositor's pleasure, tho probably paying 
Herodot. largely for the benefit. The wealth that Croesus 

'■ sent to Delphi consisted in large part of what are 

called bricks, or tiles, in modern phrase ingots of 
' gold. Croesus appears to have been partial to the 

1. 1. C.99. Greets^ and he incouraged men of genius anci 

learning of that nation in his court But he was 
n<H without a considerable share of ambition. 
Being master of the whole western coast of Asia 
Minor, with all its shipping, he had the means of 
becoming a more formidable naval power than 
had yet been known in the world. Alreddy the 

1. 1. C.97- ilands trembled for their independency; and 

Greece itself was not without apprehension, when 
events in Mother quarter called all the attention 
of the Lydian monarch. 

Tho. accounts of the countries about the river 
Euphrates go farther into antiquity than those of 
any other upon earth, yet we scarc^j^now when 
there was not « large and polished empire there. 

Of 

’The first dtree linra of the quotation from Pindar in the 
foregoing note, being intrbductdiy to the mehtion of Crtesus, 
aiqpeu lo indicate that the trirecian poets, as weM -iin Ihm'f 
sophists mentioned by Herodotus, were not without a due 
share Of that prince’s favour; if indeed the historian did not 
mean to inelude poets under the tertn sophist It shoiM 
follow tint,, i|)|gire Gwdt wm not the comunon ladgua^ of 
Sardis, it was howeVer familiarly understood in CroBsus’s 
court. 
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Of Mlier countries which have possessed science, sect. 
arts, and letters, ’We leari^ whence science, arts, 
particularly whence letters have come to 
ttMW^;! dKtt no trace appears of their existence in 
any ,€>ther country prior to their ilorishing in 
CfiALOiEA. However also the wonders of 
Babylov may have been exaggerated by some 
writers, we have yet sulBcient testimony to its 
having been a city of extraordinary magnitude, 
population* wealth, and magnificence, when scarcely 
elsewhere in the world a city existed. The 
Assyriaiv Empire, of which it was the metro* 
polis, by a revolt of the northern provinces became 
divided. Babylon remained the capital of the 
south^n part, still called Assyria : the northern 
formed an extensive kingdom under the name of 
Media. To the south of Media, and. east of 
Assyria* was a mountainous tract called Persia ; 
so inferior to the surrounding countries inr riches 
and populousness, that hitherto it had heen of 
little weight or consideration. But, during the 
reign of Croesus in Lydia, a prince of extraonhnary 
ahiliti.es, named Cyrus, arose among the Persians. 

Those hardy mountaineers had the same supe- 
riority over aiervated inhabitants of the rich 
Asiatic plRins, which is still observed in the sultry Ome s 
climates of the east ; tho, in Europe, the difference, ^idOTtan. 
in strengdi %nd courage, between the inhabitants 
of moiihitAlhs ami of plains, is only to ^ found in 
the hoaginatibh of speculative Cyrus 

became master of Media, according tO s(^h ac- 
counts hy inheritance from his mothor, tmcording 
to Others by arms. He was succeasfhi In war 

against 
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CHAP, agaimt Assym, and threatened the inttre conquest 
■ ^ . of that empire. Qroesus was alarmed at his 
growing power and ferae. It was obvious pc^y 
to support the Assyrian monarch, and endOYor 
to hold the balance between him and the Persian. 
Yet either the attempt or the neglect might be 
fetal ; and human wisdom could only decide upon 
the probability. Anxious for surer ground)^ and 
fell of the superstition of his age, he tried ail the 
more celebrated oracles known to the Greeks for 
‘ advice and information. He was so liberal in 
presents to Delphi, that the Deiphians passed a 
decree granting to the king and people of Lydia 
precedency in the consultation of the oracle', with 
privilege for any Lydian to become at pleasure a 
Delplrian citizen. Such preference to a foreiner, 
in a business which must have been under the 
controul of the Amphictyonic council, proves 
strongly the respect of the Greeks for Croesus, 
and perhaps their fear of him. Yet the managers 
of the oracle, always provident of its reputation, 
could by no means be induced to prophesy any 
success to him in a war with Persia. To uU his 
interrogatories on the subject they gave answers 
so dubious and elusive, that whatsJiver part he 
mi^t take, and whatsoever might be the event, 
the cppedit of the oracle would be safe. The 
554 N. unhappy prince, after much hesitation, at length 
' <^c^^ri3ainwd upon war. He led his army into 
548. B. provinces h^mnd thb river Hriys which 

f^&d 

^ H(c$rod. f c.' 64 « 

dlages and honors were, may be 


•«( 

Wliat 


. / tb^ pri' 

determine. 
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formed part of the Median monarchy. Cyrus sect. 
in^ediately quitted h'S Assyrian foes to march . ^ 

aj ^ nst Croesus. One greaf battle decided the 
fiile qf Lydia. Cyrus was victorious, and march- 
ing to Sardis, made Croesus prisoner, and his 
kingdom a province of the Persian empire. 

While the issue of the war remained yet tui* Herodot. 
certain, Cyrus had endevored to gain the Grecian • 
cities in Asia Minor ; but they adhered to their 
ingagements with the Lydian king. The full 
success therefore of the Persian arms could not 


1. 1. c. Ml- 


b^t be highly alarming to them. Immediately 
the lonians sent to offer submission, upon the 
same terms on which they had been sul^ect. to 
Croesus. The IMilesians alone were admitted 
much favor. The others were told that, 
haling refused those terms when offered, fhey 
must abide the consequences. Such a reply fimn 
such a potentate was indeed dreadful. Each city 
set to repair and improve its fortifications, and 
the Panionian assembly was summoned. But a 
CQmparison of their own force with that of the 
Persian monarchy affording no reasonable hope 
that they should of themselves be able to withstand 
the threamtisd. da^g^, in this extremity they 
turned th/eir thoughts to their parent-country ; 
tho wi^ little expectation of finding there either 
dispositipn,.or ability to protect thep.. An embassy 
was tp Lacedaemon, as the leading state of 
Greece,, ^ut itwaanaver the eharai^ .of the 
Spatj^n goyernvient be forward in hazardous 
enterpfize. The could obtain no promise 

olas^tt^e; bi^ sow© Spamns agjpointed 

to 
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to accompany them in their return, to inquire hito 
the truth of die alarming accounts given of the 
Persian power, and endevor to learn the farthih' 
designs of the conquering monarch. The Spa'^tUn 
ministers went to die Persian court at Sardis ; and 
.the account given, with his usual simplicity, by 
Herodotus, of what passed at an tiudience to 
which Cyrus admitted them, marks just the con- 
tcHmpt which might be expected, in the conqueror 
of Asia, for the litUe republics of Greece. A re- 
public, indeed, was probably a new idea to him. 
He told the Spartans, ‘ That he could not be 
^ afrafid of people who. had squares in the middle 
‘ their towns, in which they met to swear and 
< deceive oneanother;’ alluding to the agora,' 
which was, in most of the Grecian cities, the place 
equally for the common market and the general 
assembly : and he concluded with a threat, ‘ That 
‘ it mi^t come to their turn to lament their owh 
‘ subjection, and they had better not interfere in 
‘ bis concerns with the Eonians.’ The war with 
Assyria was an object of other importance. 
Marching therefore himself eastward, he left the 
Greeks to his lieutenants. 

It was a practice of this^leat princ#to leave a 
considerabfe share in the administration of con- 
quered countries in the hands of natives.' He 
coipmitted a office- at Shurdls to Pactyas,; !~a 

Lydian, who took *a veiy‘*;%«iy opportdtlilf^*^^ 
show himsel^lioworthy the tntieti reposed 
him. ' Cyfus was scarcely gbnei when he 
a revolt, ij^wciune^aiaster of the' town at 
and besi^gedNii Pet^an governor in tbe d^del. 
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iQyrus did not think even this circumstance to sect. 

^nire the intermisuon of hjs march against , 

He detached a part only of his army 
agl^t the rebel, who .appears to. have been very 
unequal to the greatness of his attempt; for, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, without any farther effort, Hendot. 
he fled to the Grecian town of Cuma, where pro- 
bably he had claims of hospitality. The Persian 
general sent to demand him. The Cumaeans, 
between fear of the vengeance of so mighty a 
potentate, and unwillingness to incur the disgrace 
of betraying a received suppliant, which they ex- 
pected would also draw on them the anger , of the 
gods, were greatly at a loss. The neighboring 
oracle of Apollo at BranchicUe, then in high repute 
ainqng the Asian Greeks, was their resource. 

T^ j^tory, also related by Herodotus with a eim* 
pUcity evincing truth, while it characterizes both 
the religion and the politics of the times, affords a 
remarkable specimen of the subjects upon which 
oracles were consulted, and of the subterfuges of 
the managers to preserve their credit.. The 
qv^tion of flie Cumaeans was not a little distress- 
ing. To advise any opposition to the jPemian 
power l»ye put^the credit of the oracle to 
the higiieat yisk* iBut to betray an admitted aup. 
pliant wa9; iheld anumg tih^e Greeks, in no less a 


me^U^ ^qffenai^ .to gods Jtn4, infamous 
This, theqpfjlgrunwarily 

,djii^sto4n,v; Apsipdifi'w, f.iimnemmj6nftamd?ig the 
4^%!^ df Cum»» influenced party- 

for Pacigiaa, or % honest 
inifigniticm at the ^worthy deed maided by his 
voL. II. c fellowcitizens 
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CHAP, fellowcitizens, publicly declared his doubt of the 
. answer reported from the oracle, and insisted 
that the prayer should be repeated to the god, 
and persons of unquestionable credit cofnmissiori<^ 
to bring the response. He prevailed, and was 
himself appointed of the numb^. The answer 
was still as before, That the Cumseans should 
deliver up Pactyas. Aristodicus, not thus satis- 
fied, searching around the temple, purposely dis- 
turbed some nests of spmrrows and other birds, 
'which in that situation,: according to the tenets of 
Grecian superstition, were under the particular 
|>rotection of the deity of the place. A voice 
was jweiently heard from the inmost recess of 
the building, * O most unholy of men ! how’ 

* darest thou thus violate my suppliants !’ Aris- 
todicus replied, 'O soverein power! dost thou 

* thus protect thy suppliants, yet commandest the 
‘ Cumaeans to give up their suppliant?’ ‘ Ye!^’ 
returned the voice, ‘ 1 command it : that so you, 

‘ the sooner perishing, may no more consult 

* oracles about betraying suppliants.’ This reply 
answered the purpose both of the oracle and of 
Aristodicus ; but not so of the Cumssans. The 
credit of the oracle, not only for truth, but in 
some measure for justice also, was saved ; but 
the Cumceans, fearing equal destruction whether 
they betiayed Pactyas or attempted hisproteetiHHt, 
sought to avoid the danger by a midt^ 

and furnished him with means' of es<»^ii^tli$6i 
Mi^lehe in Lesbos. There it wan hOfie^ 'iic 
m^tbeiMfe: for as the Peimns wevSvUtlcsIy 
unconvefai|i>^in marine affair^ and no marifihaae 

state 
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state was yet added to theirdonHimoD, the Grecian 
ihnids w^ thought in no immediate danger. 

Bat the Mitylenaeans, equally regardless of their 
hstoor, and fearless of divine vengeance, only 
considered how they might most profit by the 
conjuncture. They entered into a negotiation to 
delivler up Pactyas for a stipulated price. His 
Cumffian friends, informed of this, farther assisted 
him with means of escaping to Chios. But the 
Chians, no less infamously mercenary than the 
Mitylenieans, for a small tract of land on the 
continent over against their Hand, sold him to the 
Persian ; and, to execute their agreement, s.crupied 
not to violate the sanctuary of Minerva, the tute- 
lary goddess of their state, whither he had fied as 
a sure asylum. 

The Persian general, meanwhile overran the 
rich vales of the Mieander and of Magnesia, and 
gave the plunder to his soldiers. He took the 
town Priene, and sold all the inhabitants for 
riaves. He was proceeding thus violently to 
execute his commission for subduing the Grecian 
possessions, when sickness stopped his course, and 
death soon followed. Harpagus, his successor in 
command».hiSgan his administration with the siege 
of Phocsea. llie Phocseans had been remarkable 
for their eaiiy and successful applicaticm to ma- 
ritaae afiairs. They, first of the Greeks, under* 
kNlg voyages, and made knowir to their 
foflowhoantryiaeii die shores of die Adriatic, and <• >• c. iss 
dta^OOfshk Tuscany aiid Spain. Becoming rich 
hy eoDqmeiKe, ^eyhad fortified their town, which 
was large, in a manner superior to whnt was then 

c 2 common. 


Herodot. 

1. 1. p. 161. 
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CHAP, common. But the Persian force, directed by thie 
■ skill of Harpagus, was too great for them to resist. 
This general made his approaches in a method 
analogous to that nowin use; with just the dif-- 
■ference which the fortification and arms of his 
age required. No weapons of that time could 
prevent him from breaking ground near the town 
ditch : to his trenches he added a lofty rampart ; 
and, as he approached, he filled the ditch and 
then formed a mound against the town wall, uprm 
01. 6o. a. 'which his people might mount for storming. The 
539.^B. Phocaeans, hard pressed, obtained a truce for a 
day, upon pretence of considering about a capi- 
tulation. They made use of it for flight : putting 
their families and most valuable effects aboard 
their vessels, they escaped to Chios. The Persian 
took possession of the empty town. 

All that the Phoceeans wanted was a seaport 
and security i the rest their activity would supi^y. 
They desired, therefore, to buy the little Hands 
'called CEnussas, lying between Chios and the 
main ; but the Chians, jealous of an interference 
in trade, refused to sell them. About twenty 
years before, the Phocmans had founded the town 
of Alalia, in Corsica, and thidier th^ determined 
to direct their course. But, in their way, actuated 
by that spirit of revenge which nahlrally imbittered 
war, when death, slavery, or expatriation wUiW^te 
only alternatives to the vanquished, they*sc[d 4 |eiify 
turned upon Phocasa; and probably ^ding.lhe 
Berahtn garrison both weak and unprepared, tihhy 
piit theirhdle to the sword, tho without ’any'tHBipq, 
or thougll^f holding the place. After diis useless 

massacre, 
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i^sseicre, imprecating solemn curses on any of sect. 
lihi^r number who should desert their expedition, . . 

ahd aJl taking an oath never to return to Phocsea, 

^ey steered for Corsica. More than half, not- 
withstanding, stimulated by regret for their native 
country, and dread of their new undertaking, re- 
turned. How they made their peace with the Herodoi. 
Persian we are not informed. Of the rest, after &strabif^‘ 
various chances, a part settled the town of Hycla, 
afterward called Helea, and Velia, in Italy. But 
the fairer fortune of the larger part seems not to >3- 
have been known in Greece in Herodotus’s time : Arehk 
they founded Massilia, now Marseille, in Gaul. 

A barren territory there gave small temptation for 
the rapine of neighboring barbarians. A port Strabo,^ 
singularly commodious for vessels adapted to the ' ** ** 
navigation of the Mediterranean, afforded that 
opportunity, which the Greeks desired, for com- 
munication with all the world, beyond the ability 
of barbarians to interrupt. Thus Massilia became 
a rich and powerful maritime commonwealth. 

Its naval victory over the Cartha^nians, reported Thucyd, 
by Thucydides, proves its early strength. The stra^ri-d. 
Grecian names Antipolis, Nicsea, Monoecus (now 
AntibeSj Nizza or Nice, and Monaco), eastward, 
and Agatha (qpw Agde), westward in Gaul, and 
Rbodus, Aphrodision, Emporeion, Hemerosco- i- 3 p- >39. 
peaon in Spain, mark- the extent of its , maritime 
dy^ndencies. Ehodus, now Roses ia Catalonia, 
ftwdKlbd . fay Rhodians, was brou^t under the 
of the Massilians. Hemer 6 sa>peion 

reeeiv#, afterward from the Romans die name of 

c 3 Dianium. 
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CHAP. Dianium. The neglect of the admirafalo harbor of 
t ^ . Toulon, with the labors afterward of the fto&ums 
to make Forum Julii, now Frejus, a naval arsenal, 
mark the difference between anti^at and modem 
navigation. ■ jjIK' 

The Teians, next attacked by Harpagnk^ {bl* 
lowed the example of Phocsea. Sailing to Thrace, 
they founded the town of Abdera. The cRher 
Asian Greeks, finding their walls would not inable 
them singly to resist the Persian power, resolved 
together to try the event of a battle. Being de- 
feated, they submitted to the conqueror on his 
own terms, which seem to have been milder than 
might have been expected from the former Persian 
general. Harpagus proceeded from Ionia through 
Lycia into Caria, and brought the whole of Asia 
Minor under the Persian dominion. . 

01. So. 3. Cyrus, meanwhile, was no less successful in 
N. and^B. ®Dterprize in Upper Asia. By that siege 

of Babylon, famous equally 'in profane and sacred 
history, he became master of Assyria. Having 
thus acquired a dominion far more extensive than 
had before been known in the world, the wisdom 
of his remaining years was employed to model 
the many nations which owned subjection to him 
into one regular empire. We are, however,^ far 
from having that certain and complete inforQSl||pn 
concerning tire transactions of ^s great 
either in war or peace, that ire might wishr:||iii 
upon the whole it appears that his laws and plE^ ' 
tical instUotions were directed by a superiQnty isif 
genius equal to that which guided him to conqin^. 

and, 
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and) what principally makes the want of an au- 
^atio history of him to be regretted, he stands 
singular among the, many conquerors by whom it 
haS' been the fate of that large and rich portion 
of the- world to be overrun, as a benefactor to 
mankind ; as a father to all his people, to the 
conquered scarcely less than to his feilowcon- 
querors 


* ilLschylus, in his tragedy of the Persians, has borne 
testimony to the virtues of Cyrus in a short but etnphatical 
panegyric : 

----- Kvpoiy 

lOtiKs irSigrif eipmi' 

Xaor nut i^pvySiv iuriuar^, 

Tt ereiffav ffia* 

0 fo( ovK ixBnpiP, vi tv^pw ifu» 

p. 262. edit. H. Steph. 

This passage strongly indicates that the strange story told by 
Herodotus of the death of Cyrus, if ever heard of, was not 
commonly received in Greece in the poet's time ; and tho, 
as far as I have observed, unnoticed by modern writers, 
should add considerable weight to the opinions which give 
the preference to Xenopbon^s more probable account. — 
Herodotus indeed prefaces his narrative with a confession 
that it was dubious, and that he had only selected it from 
among various contradictory reports. The mention of Cyrus, 
in Isocrates’s encomium of Evagoras, may Abo seem to indi- 
cate that it did not gain any very extensive credit. The 
testimony of Isocrates corresponds with that of iEschylus: 
*AKKet 7S9 yi iS'iiTie ytytvfiiAitvv, tP’Ui vSp awuilaiw, Kvpor, 

TOP Mn^tfn fbtv rif ptpx^h Uipo'cuq lelnTa^fPOP, ot 

Kott X. T. •• Isocratos’s subject 

couWlli^rdly have failed to lead him to notice the final failure 
of Cyirns, bad it in his time had any general 
llQcr. Eyag. laijUd, p. 292. t, 2. ed. Auger. 
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Herodot. 
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SECTION il 

Accession ofCamhyses to the Thrsme ^/ Per^ 

of Tyre and Conquest of Egypt by the . ^cesmn 

of Darius. Comtitution of the Persian Empire : 

Religion, 

Cyrus was succeeded in this great empire by his 
son Cambyses ; whose temper which led him to 
emulate his father rather in military than in civil 
virtues, gave occasion to all neighboring nations 
to dread the force of which he was become abso- 
lute disposer. His first object was the conquest 
of Egypt. That country, as we have before ob- 
served, had been, from times of highest antiquity, 
a populous, well-regulated, wealthy, and polished 
kingdom. Divided from all surrounding nations 
by natural boundaries of singular strength, it Inri 
been little exposed to forein invasion. Yet the 
Egyptian monarchs had always been of great 
pohtical consequence. They interfered frequently 
in the affairs of Arabia and Palestine. This led 
to transacticms, in war and in peace, with Assyria. 
But a vast desert divided the two monarchies ; 
and the countries disputed iiy-': their arms were 
mostly iar distant from the seat of government of 
either. Egypt itself,^ therefore, in a peace sekliiil 
interrupted^ cultivated arid arts; 

under Amasis, cotemporaiy with Cyrus, sofiorishetp: 
in riches apul population that, according to 
dotus, it cflidained twenty thousand tovnu. .I j P hs 
have sufficniilt assurance that some of those towns 


were 
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were of GXtrRurdinary size and magatficence. sect. 
Even in its miserable state, in modern times, suf- 
fering, as it has been for centuries, under a kind of 
constitutional anarchy, Egypt remained wonder- 
fully pef^mlous, abounding in towns and villages ; 
and Cairo, not a century ago, was . said to have 
tdmve seven hundred thousand inhabitants. An- 
tiendy Egypt was the school of Greece : those 
who desired to improve themselves in knowlege 
went to Egypt ; and a Greek derived reputation 
from the meer circumstance of having been in that 
polished country. > 

About a century before the reign of Amasis, £l Herodot. 
civil war in Egypt had given occasion to the 
establishment of a Grecian colony there. On a 
failure of the antient royal line, twelve chiefs 
had divided the sovereinty. One of them, 
Psammitichus, pressed by the rest, ingaged in his 
service some piratical Grecian adventurers from 
Ionia and Caria ; and with their assistance be- 
came monarch of Egypt. This is the first instance 
racorded of that practice, not less common after- 
ward among the Greeks than since among the 
Swiss, of letting their valor and skill in arms for 
hire. Psammitichus thought it prudent to retain 
for bis support friose whom he had acquired 
his throne. He settled his auxiliary Greeks on c. im 
lands which he gave them, near die sea, on 
^e of the PelusiEh, or eastermost branch 
Nile, and he incouraged their commerce 
with their mother-country. Hence the <:ommuni- 
<iiBon bttWeen Egypt and Greece becnite fkmiliar, 

• ■ and 
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and thns first any accurate knowledge of Egypt 
came to the Greeks.^ ' Pn^bly the antient cbn- 
stitution of the country snfiered by this tevoluti(Hi. 
The power of the great families would bOied^teisd ; 
some of them perhaps extinguisMIs: tai^ )a.jBio- 
narch who reigned by an amy 0C lbi^<m1ft^ 
naiies, could scarcely exist but through the main- 
tenance of absolute dominion. The scepter of 
Psammitichus, thus supported, descended to his 
posterity. But Apries, his great-grandson, was 
dethroned, and Amasis, a private Egyptian, ac- 
quired the sovereinty. 

In Egypt, all persons being strictly confined by 
law to the profession of their ancestors, all the 
descendants of the Grecian mercenaries were 
bom soldiers. Amasis imitated and extended 
the policy of Psammitichus. He removed the 
Grecian families to Memphis, his capital, and 
formed from them his body-guard. Incouraging 
thus the farther resort of Greeks to Egypt, be 
allotted for their residence and possession the 
town and territory of Naucratis, near the mouth 
of the Canobian, the westermost branch of the 
Nile, now called Albekeer and recently become 
illustrious through the singuterly glmious victory 
obtained there by the British fleet over the French. 
Amasis indulged the Greeks so far as to allow 
them to build temples, atid have'tiiiiiir processtMs 
and oth^ religious cereidoitfcif a^r the mail^ 

'•The Frencb corraption and orthography of this AiilSc 
name has adopted by our ^over^msnt, 
the better p^tice of our moet learned and respectable traVel- 
writers, it Utiew commonly written ‘ Aboukir.' 
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of thdr own country. Most of the Asian Greeks sect. 
hadaccordingly temples there; of the people of . 
old Greece, the .^ginetans only are menticmed. 

BvA ihFdier to cultivate a general interest through 
the Greek natim, when the temple of Delphi was 
burnt, Ama^s made a large present to the Am- 
phictyons, toward its restoration. 

This able prince died at a very advanced age, 
during the preparations in Persia for the invasion 
of his country. He was succeeded by his son 
Psammenitus, who seems to have suffered for 
want of his father’s advantage of having been 
bred in a private situation. Through some mis- Herodot. 
management, apparently, in those who guided his ’ ‘ 
councils, Phanes, a Halicarnassian, of consider- 
able abilities and high in command in the Grecian 
troops, took disgust at the Egyptian service, and 
went over to the Persian. The approach to 
Egypt from Asia with a large army, from the 
nature of the intervening country, even no enemy 
opposing, is difficult. The Persians were utterly i.«. c. 1. 
unversed in marine affairs ; but they had absolute 
command of whatever the Asian Greeks could 
supply. Tyre, moreover, ori^nally a colony from 
Sidon, but yisen to a superiority, both in commerce 
and political consequence, above the parent-city, 
so as to become the first maritime power in the 
wcipdd, was under his dominion. It had been 
iji^ued, about d% ; years before, by Nabucho- 
dratosor king of Assyria. The Tyrians therefore 
gladly passed under the sovereinty of Persia, 
and* seem> to have obtained favorable terms. 

.. ;; The 
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The Cypiian Greeks had also sought sa^y by 
voluntary submisskin ^ and all these people 
ctHiti-ibuted to f(Min the fleet and- array which 
were to go against Egypt. Yet all thc^ for- 
midable force that the Persian moirav^ could 
raise might have failed, but for 4hi idxact 
knowlege of the country, and the approUlflies to 
it, which Phanes brought to him. The army 
must pass through a part of the Desert Arabia. 
Under the direction of Phanes, the friendship of 
an independent Arabian chief, such as yet hold 
that country in defiemce of all the power of Turkey, 
was purchased; and through his assistance the 
troops were supplied with provisions, and v'hat 
was still more difScult, with water**. Thus a 
most formidable obstacle was overcome without 
loss, and the army met the fleet before Pelusium, 
on the eastermost branch of the Nile, which, in 
the greatest part of its course, washes the edge of 
the desert. That key of Egypt was taken after a 
short siege : Psammenitus was defeated in a great 
battle ; and the whole country quickly submitted 
to the cmiqueror. The neighboring Africans, 
and among the rest the Greeks of Gyrene and 
Barca, sent offers of submission and tribute, which 
were accepted. 

Cambyses, 

” In describing this eoantry^fn^its p^piS, little knowd to 
the' Greeks in j^ersl^who ^POtUnll their settlements made 
the passage to Egypt by sea, Herodotus gives one streig' 
instance, among many, of die accuracy as wril as ^ 
extrat of his information, and of his fidelity in reporting it. 
To the correctness of his account of Egypt, one of the«tnost 
intelligent ^nd accurate of modem travellers, t^oluey, who 
investigatlkfvj^at countiy as far as its modem state would 
permit, has given repeated testimony. 
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Gambyses, flushed with success beyond expec- sect. 
tation, would immediately proceed to farther con- . 
quest. Harodotus says that he proposed at the Herodot • 
same tune to make war up<m the Ethiopians, 
AmmooiaDs, and Carthaginians. Carthage, a c. 17. 
colony from Tyre, emulating the mother-country 
in commerce, was become equal, or superior, in 
naval power. But the Tyrians showed such ex- 
treme aversion to assist in a war against those 
whom they termed their children, that Cambyses 
was persuaded to desist from that enterprize. He 
chose to go in person against Ethiopia. Without 
seeing an enemy, he lost more than half his army 
in the desert, and returned. His conduct ever 
since the conquest of Egypt, had been that of a 
merciless and frantic tyrant, his wildness often 
approaching madness. He is said to have died, 
in the eighth year of his reign, of an accidental 
wound from his own sword. The Grecian ac- 
counts how'ever of these distant transactions, espe- 
cially of those not by their nature of very public 
notoriety, are probably not very exact. A Magian, 
we are told, usurped the Persian throne, pretend- 
ing to be the younger son of Cyrus, escaped from 
assassination, by which, at the command of Cam- 
byses, the real prince had perished.. It will not 
be necessary to repeat here the well-known 
story of th^ conspiracy, of the seven chiefs, 
death of the usurper^ and the elevation of 
fl^drius to the throne by the neighing of his 
horse. It suffices for our purpose that Darius, 
said to be of the royal family of Persia, but not 

, descended 
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descended from Cyrua^ became sovereut of tlie 

mpire ■, 

This prince was a successor not ottworthy of 
that great monarch. Hk principal objhot seems 
to have been to complete and Improve the plan 
traced by Cyrus for the administratpOtt.. of his 
vast dominion. What we ought to attribute to 
one, and what to the other, we cannot now tell ; 
nor do we learn with the accuracy that we might 
wish, the particulars of the system finally esta- 
blished. Blit many circumstances contribute to 
show that, upon the whole, it was directed with 
admirable wisdom ; insomuch that those nations, 
to whom despotic government seems congenial, 
have perhaps never since been so happy as under 
Persian rule. The original Persian constitution, 
according to Plato, was a mixed monarchy The 
Median was probably, more despotic. The con- 
quered were however of course to obey the con- 
queror. To provide for due obedience, the whole 
empire was divided into large provinces, called 

satrapies, 

" iEschylus, in his tragedy of the Persians, gives a more 
numerous catalogue of kings, reigning between Cambyses and 
Cyrus, than Herodotus, whose account has been generally 
followed. Possibly among the names are those of pretenders 
who never were acknowleged sovereins of Uie empire (1). 
Thucydides, on the contrary, and Plato, omitting all mention 
of the usurpation, speak of Darius as reigning next after 
Cambyses (a), . ■ , 

^ niffftu Tfitf Sn fth ri vi sat i^*pfc;fa( 

nyt» isri Kt/f»u,jrgSr»t /nit avT .1 {yfronr., twivr» 

wsX^ar jfjrvjrm. 'EXivOifiaf yap ifXfiTtf, iitraitiimt apvs- 
pttMK, xai ivl ri tm Jiytmft gfXot n evm rparlMat 

fftmnrtif. «. r. i. Plat, de Leg. L 3. p. 694. 

0) Fist, jw Leg^l. b. 3. p. 895. ▼. ii. 

(s) Hwilyif. 1 . 1. c. 14. Fist. Mencx. p. 939. t. 9. 
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satrapies^ each under the superintendency of sect. 
a great officer intitled satrap, to whom all . 
governors of towns and smaller districts were 
responsible ; but without being dependent on him 
for their appointment or removal, which were 
immediate from the monarch. Thus the superior 
and inferior governors were each a check upon the 
other. That the affairs of the empire might be 
administered with regularity and certain dispatch, 
and that information might constantly and speedily 
pass between the capital and the remotest pro- 
vinces, an establishment was made, imperfectly 
resembling the modern post : the business of 
government alone was its object, without any 
regard to commercial intercourse, or the conve- 
nience of individuals. This appears, however, 
to have been the first model of that institution 
which now, through the liberal system of European 
politics, and the ascendant which Europe has 
acquired in the affairs of the world, extends com- 
munication so wonderfully over the globe. Judg- 
ing from what we learn of the Grecian cities 
under the Persian dominion, and Plato in a great 
degree confirms it, the provinces generally were 
allowed, for their interior administration, each to 
retain its own municipal law. The Persian laws, 
pervading the empire, were probably few and 
simple ; more in the nature of fundamental 
maxims than of a finufaed^ystem of jurisprudence. 

Tlius riiat inflexible rule, that the Persian law was 
never in any point to be altered, might be a salu- 
tary restraint upon despotism, upon the caprice 
of the prince, and upon the tyranny (^.avarice of 

his 
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<?IIAY. Ua ^^itfeout paseventing intirely % adapt- 

, aig of pjcactioe tot;, changes of times, and cir- 
cumstances. Daftus regulatedtho rie^^^pe of his 
Plutarch, mupirer composed of the richest kingdoips ^ .,the 
Apophth. Jq apportaoning the impost^ amdj direct- 

ing their collection, he is said .to , shown 
great ability and great moderation sp difficult 
is it for rulers to avoid censure whenever private 
convenience must yield in the least to public 
necessity, the Persians, forming a comparison of 
their three first emperors, called Cyrus the father, 
Cambyses the master, Darius the broker of the 
empire. Master, it must be observed, aipong the 
antients implied the relation, not, as with us, to 
hired servants, but to slaves 

The 

iEschylus, throughout his tragedy of the Persians, bears 
most hq^orable testimony to the character and administration 
of Dari^, particularly in the chorus, p. 166. 

n «Brovo»| f * 

*Aya$af rt vohta’a’oplfAov /9(or«c 

^EwtKvp^afAtr tvd’ • 
navTMf xsf , 

i0’oOto9 

ActftTof 

U^urm fill’ fv^*«ifAOv 

Tr(»rt»s »ir§fmf6/AtB\ vo / ai - 

fAOt ri wv^yM mir iirtu9u»o»> k. t. X. 

and Plato speaks of him in nearly corresponding terms, in 
Menexenus, p. 239, t. 2. ami the third Dialogue on Lf^- 
lation, pc 695* 

Herodotus has undertaken to gttre an account, in some 
detail, of the produce of thodMllAi taxto : on what authorito 
‘are are not informed. But we tow that it » even now, wim 
all the freedom of communication through modern Europe, 
extremely difficult to acquire information, at all approa^k^ 
to exactness, of the revenue, and, still more, of the resources 
of neighboring states. Mr, Richardson, in his Dissertation 
on the Langua^s, &c. of the East, has observed that the 
revenue of Persia, according to Herodotus's account, was very 

unequal 
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' Hie Stersians were nolluilig mc»e rensiHikkbly 9E c t. 
or m<H« hoiRirably distinguished from summading 
nations, and parttcularly from the Greeks, than by 
their Religidn, It were beyond the purpose of a 
G redan history to inlarge upon the theology of 
Zoroiistd^j , which, as a most ingenious and inde* 
fatigable inquirer has observed, * was darkly com- 
‘ prehended by foreiners, and even by the far thei^man 
* greater number of his disciples.’ It were equally s. 

beyond our object here to discuss the much 
disputed questions. When Zoroaster lived, and 
whether he was really the founder of the religion, 
the author of its sublime precepts and inlarged 
view of the Divine nature, or only the regulator 
of the Magian worsfiip, and institutor of the 
innumerable ceremonies with which it became 
incumbered and disgraced. It may however be 
proper to advert briefly to the strong contrast 
between the Persian Teligion and the Greek, 
which, as the same able writer remarks, was such 
that it could not escape the most careless observer. 

It appears to have struck forcibly the inquisitive 
mind of Herodotus, who, with all the prejudices 
of polytheism, about him, has in a few words 

m^ked 

uneipal to the expenees of such an expedition as that attri- 
buted to Xerxes; and therefore, he says, Herodotus must 
stand convicted of falsehood in one case or the other^ Un- 
pfejudiced persons will htfce. little difficulty to chuse their 
belief. The principal circumstances of the expedition fell 
neceBsari|[y under the eyes of thousands* The revenue could 
be known to very few, and the resources probably to none. 

Yet a very aqute inquirer into antient politics has observed, 
that valuable information is derived from Herodotus's; account 
of the Persian revenue. See Gibbon's History of the Roman 
Empire, v. i . c. 8. note i ; and v. 2. c. 24. 

VOL. II. 
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CHAj>. it so accurM«ly that, after every subse- 

. ^ . qnent account of antient authors, and every dis- 
cussion of modern, very nice distinction is neces- 
sary to convict him of any error. ‘ These,’ says 
Herod. 1. 1. Herodotus, ‘ I have found to be the tenets of 
c 131. 13a. ^ Persians. They hold it unlawful to erect 
‘ images, temples, and altars, and impute to folly 
‘ such practices in others : because, as it appears 
‘ to me, they do not, like the Greeks, think the 
‘ gods of the same nature or from the same origin 
’ ‘ with men. The summits of mountains they 
‘ esteem the places most proper for sacrifice to 
‘ the supreme Deity ; , and the whole circle of the 
‘ heavens they call God. They sacrifice besides 
‘ to the sun, the moon, the earth, fire, water, and 
‘ the winds. In addressing the Deity it is for- 
‘ bidden to petition for blessings to themselves 
‘ individually; the prayer must extend to the 
‘ whole Persian nation.’ Such are the religious 
tenets which have always been attributed to the 
Persians. But the Persians themselves, of every 
age, as the historian of the Roman empire pro- 
ceeds to observe, have denied that they extend 
divine honors beyond the One Supreme Being, 
and have explained the* equivocal conduct which 
has given occasion to strangers continually to 
Gibbon’s charge ;^em with polytheism ; ‘ The elements, 
yol. I.^. 8 . ‘ and more particularly, JFire, Light, and the Sun, 
' were the objects of their religious reverence, 
‘ because they considered them as the purest 
‘ symbols, die noblest productions, and the most 
‘ powerful agents of the Divine Power and 
‘ Nature.’ 
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SECTION III. 

Conquest of Thrace^ and Invasion of European Scpthia hy 
Darius. Submission of Macedonia to the Persian Empire. 
State of the jEgean Ilaiids, and History of Polycratcs tyrant 
of Samos. Situation of the Grecian People under the 
Persian Dominion. 

The great states which had hitherto swayed the 
politics of the civilized world, and balanced one- 
another, were Assyria, Media, Lydia, Egypt. 
Armenia had also sometimes been of consequence ; 
and Tyre, with a territory of small extent, yet 
respectable through wealth acquired by commerce, 
and naval strength, the consequence of commerce, 
like Holland in modern times', had been usually 
courted by the greatest monarchs. Carthage was 
alreddy a rising power, but distant. Greece was 
yet of little political consideration. Separated 
into so many small independent states, often 
hostile to each other, and never united by any 
effectual and lasting tie, each by itself, among the 
transactions of great nations, appeared utterly 
insignificant. Assyria, Media, Lydia, Armenia, 
Egypt, Tyre, with all their dependencies, were 
now united under one vast empire. Hiere ap* 
peared thus in die world scarcely an object for 
the P^ian arms ; and it might be expected 
that a prince, wise like Daiins, yet not particularly 
indowed with the genius of a conqueror, would 
remain satisfied with such domiliioDS, without de> 
siring more, or fearing that any fbrein power 
could make them less. 
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such .is the nature of man, that prosperity 
itself create disquiet Peace, internal and ex- 
ternal, is not always within the power of the wisest 
prince; the choice of evils only is left to him; 
and, tho despotic chief of a state the most dreaded 
by neighboring nations, he may be under a ne- 
cessity to make war. Thus it seems to have 
been with Darius. The Persians had been ac- 
customed to respect, in their sovereins, first their 
right of inheritance, then their character as con- 
querors. Ambitious spirits, long used to military 
activity, could ill bear rest : and the gains of con- 
quest would not soon be forgotten by the greedy. 
All circumstances therefore considered, it may 
have been much more a matter of necessity than 
of choice for Darius to seek for a war to wage. 

Of all the nations surrounding the Persian 
empire, the wild people of the frozen regions of 
Scythia could alone be esteemed formidable to it. 
Darius resolved to lead an army against them by 
the western side of the Euxine sea. The pretence 
for the war was the invasion of Asja by that 
people above a hundred years before, when they 
overran Media. But if we may guess, at the real 
inducement to undertake this expensive and 
hazardous, expedition, seemingly without necessity 
as without allurement, it was to lead as far from 
home as possible the resdess spirits of the, nation : 
and by a rough and unprofitable warfare, to make 
their wishes and desires revert, and become fixed 
on the peaceable injoyment of those rich homes 
Mhich the ualor and fortune of their fathers had 

acquired 
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acquired for them. An immense army was col- sect. 
lected. The Asian Greeks formed a naval force will— 
to attend it. They were ordered to the mouth of Herodot. 
the Danube. All the nations as far as that river & teq. 
submitted without resistance. Darius crossed it : 
but when ingaged in the vast wilderness beyond, 
tho no enemy appeared capable of opposing his 
force, want of subsistence soon obliged him to 
retire toward more cultivated regions. Then the 
Scythians, collecting their strength, pressed upon 
his rear. Like the modem Tartars they fought 
mostly on horseback : like them also, daring and 
skilful skirmishers, but incapable of order, they 
defeated an enemy in detail, continually harassing 
and cutting off detached parties, without ever 
coming to a general ingagement; to which, on 
account of their quick motion, and total disin- 
cumbrance from baggage and magazines, it was 
impossible to force them. Herodotus’s account 
of this expedition exactly resembles what has been 
experienced in the same part of the world several 
times within the last century. The Persian ca- 
valry, he tells us, shrunk from the impetuosity of 
the Scythian charge ; yet the Scythians could 
make no impression upon the compact body of 
the Persian foot. A retreat, however, through 
such a country, in presence of a superior cavalry, 
was highly difficult and hazardous. After great 
sufferings and much loss, the Persians reached 
the Danube. Having put that river between 
themselves and the enemy, the march was' con- 
tinued quietly to the Hell^pont. Leaving a large 

D 3 force 
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CHAP, foriilfe* there under Megabazus, Darius proceeded 
VL to Sardis 

It 

Herodotus's account of this expedition affords remark- 
able proof both of liis propensity to relate wonderful stories 
which he had heard, and of his honest scruple to invent what 
he had not heard, and at the same time it adds powerfully to 
the instances before occurring, of his having information of 
distant countries and distant transactions beyond what, for 
his age and circumstances, might be expected. Nothing can 
be more improbable and inconsistent, not to say impossible, 
than his story of the Persian monarch's cruelty to OEobazus 
and his sons. All the most authenticated circumstances of 
Hie life of Darius mark him as a politic prince, yet of singular 
humanity. But that execution, as it stands reported by 
Herodotus, appears scarcely less absurd in its impolicy than 
abominable for its cruelty. Vet that about the time of 
Darius's march for Scythia, there may have been executions 
in Persia in a family of rank, is by no means impossible : and 
while the policy of a despotic government would conceal the 
real circumstances of the crime, perhaps also forbidding con- 
versation upon it, the absurd tale, which Herodotus has trans- 
mitted to posterity, might pass in whispers as far as Asia 
Minor. The closet conversations between the Persian mo- 
narch and his brother, together with other circumstances 
of private communication, which the historian has undertaken 
to detail, must be otherwise considered. A propensity to the 
dramatic manner appears strong in all very antient history, 
and particularly in the oriental. It is indeed still observable 
in the narration of uneducated people in the most polished 
countries. This was not so far obsolete among the Greeks, 
after the age of Herodotus, but tliat the judicious and exact 
Thucydides thought it necessary to diversify his narrative by 
the frequent intr^uction of speeches ; which he has used as 
a vehicle of political discussion of highest advantage to bis 
history. But tho ho bears with the critics the principal credit 
of this management, it appears that the design was not 
original with him : he found the example alr^dy set by 
Herodotus ; of which a very valuable specimeai occurs in the 
debate of the Persian chiefs concerning the form of govern- 
ment to be established after the death of the Magian usurper : 
certainly not the less valuable from the circumstance that, 
evidently not the sentiments of Persians confined to a despotic 
court, but the result of extensive observation by a Greek 
among various governments, is there related. The pretended 
debate in the cabinet of Xerxes concerning the expedition 

into 
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It has been common, among later histt^ans, sect. 
to speak of the event of this expedition as highly . . 

disgraceful to Darius; seemingly with as little 
reason as the virtues, and oven the wisdom of 
the savage Scythians have been extolled ; whose 
virtues and whose wisdom seem to have beai 
more nearly the same, from the age of Darius to 
the present day, than those of perhaps any other 
people. Certainly his reputation and consequence 
among nations were not sunk by it **. On his 
return, the Ionian and jEolian Greeks vied in 
paying court to him. The force left under Me- Herodoi. 
gabazus sufficed to extend the Persian dominion i4't.'Mm. 
westward. All was subdued as far as Macedonia; *’■ 
and Amyntas, king of that country, acknowleged 
subjection to the Persian monarch by the delivery 
of earth and water. The Grecian ilands also 
began to feel the overbearing influence of the 
Persian power. The history of Samos, which had 

been 

into Greece, considered as an exposition of the state of Greece 
at the time, is also well worthy attention. But the account 
which Herodotus has left us of so singular a people as the 
Scythians, so little generally known to the Greeks, when we 
find it confirmed by all subsequent testimony, and at length 
by the deep and acute researches of the historian of the 
Homan empire, cannot but do him great credit. It has been 
a kind of fashion, to which Plutarch principally has given 
vogue, to sneer at his authority. An attentive examination 
of his narrative, and a careful comparison of it with all the 
antient writers nearest to him in age, convinced me of its 
merit. His place in antient history can be supplied by no 
other author ; and it has therefore been highly satisfactory 
to me to hod him so well stand the test of Mr. Gibbon’s very 
extensive and very trying inquiries. 

The testimonies of Aeschylus and Plato to this point arc 
still stronger than that of Herodotus, See the chorus quoted 
in notc*^ p, 32 of this volume, and Plato's third Dialogue 
on Legislation, p. 695. t. 2, 


D 4 
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CHAP. been^llilHqiiired in the reign of Cambyses, as it 
■ -■ tends to explain the state of those Hands and seas, 

may deserve some detail. 

Herodot. Polycmtcs, a private citizen of Samos, had, in 
cohjunction with his two brothers, made himself 
**”3-638’ government. Procuring then the 

death of one, and the banishment of the other, he 
remained monarch of the iland. He seems to 
have been the Machiavel of his time, with the 
advantage of possessing the means to prove the 
merit of his theory by practice. It is said to have 
been his favorite maxim, that by avoiding to injure 
he gained nothing, but by repairing injuries he 
conciliated friends. With a hundred trireme 
galleys in constant pay, he exercised universal 
piracy in the Grecian seas. But he cultivated 
the friendship of Amasis king of Egypt; who 
being, like himself, both a man of abilities and an 
usurper, would naturally incline to the connection. 
He acquired possession of many of the smaller 
Hands of the .£gean, and of several towns on the 
continent of Asia Minor. In a war with the 
MHesians, defeating their allies the Lesbians in a 
sea-fight, he destroyed or took the whole fleet; 
and so little consideration had he for the Grecian 
name, the prisoners were made slaves, and the 
ditch surrounding the walls of Samos in Hero- 
dotus’s time was formed by their labor. Little, 
however, as he cared for justice or humanity, he 
studied elegance in luxury. He incouraged arts 
and learning, which were alreddy beginning to 
H^ou florish among the Asian Greeks, and the poet 
Anacreon was his constant guest. But the phi- 
losopher 
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k>sopher Pythagoras is said to have ayoi^^ such sect. 
patronage, and after passing some time in Egypt . . 

and Babylon, to have settled at Crotona in Italy. ®"*- 

Polycmtes at length began to be remarked for strabo, 
a prosperity which, among many trying circum- '• 
Stances, in no one instance had ever failed him. 

This very prosperity is said to have lost him the 
friendship of the king of Egypt. The anecdote, 
considered relatively to the history of the human 
mind, is remarkable. Amasis thought it in the iierod. i. 3. 

nature of things that the tide of human aftairs 

must unfailingly, sooner or later, bring a violent p ®37.638. 
reverse of fortune ; and in this belief he advised 
Polycrates to seek some loss, which might appease 
that disposition, apparent in the gods, disposers 
of worldly things, to epvy hunian happiness 
Polycrates, whether believing with his royal friend, 
or meerly humoring popular prejudice, determined 
to follow the advice. He had a remarkable seal, Hcrodot. 
highly valued, an emerald cut by Theodoras a utsilp!*”' 
celebrated Samian artist. This seal he threw into 
the sea. A few days after, a fish of uncommon 
size being brought to him for a present, the seal 
was found in its belly. Polycrates, supposing 
this must be esteemed a manifest declaration of 
divine favor, wrote a particular account of it to 
Amasis ; whose superstition however led him to . 
so different a theory, that he sent a herald formally 
to renounce friendship and hospitality with one 
whom he thought marked for peculiar vengeance 

• by 

" Zfui it fAiyuX»$ tvrv^ieu wk ro 

en Epistle from Amasis to Polycrates, 

in Ilerodot. b. 3. c. 40. 
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by thdvgods. Whether the circumstances of this 
story be simply true, or whether so deep a poli- 
tician as Polycrates might think it worth while to 
impose the belief of the more extraordinary of 
them on a superstitious people, for the purpose 
of confirming the idea that he was peculiarly fa- 
vored by the Deity (an idea then of high political 
importance), or whether we suppose the whole a 
fiction, which is not likely, it assists at least to 
characterize the age in which it was written, and 
niany following ages, in which * it was thought 
worth repeating and animadverting upon. 

A deep stroke of polioy> which occurs next in 
the history of Polycrates, perfectly accords with 
his general character. He feared sedition among 
the Saniians. Carobyses was then' collecting a 
naval force from the Asian Greeks for his Egyptian 
expedition. Polycrates sent privately to desire 
that the Persian monarch would require, from 
him also, a contribution of force to the armament. 

.^Such a request was not likely to be denied : the 
requisition was made; and Polycrates in conse- 
quence manned forty trireme galleys with those 
whom be thought most inclined and most able to 
give him disturbance. He had determined that 
they should never return to Smnos ; but, after die 
conquest of Egypt, failing in intrigue to procure 
their detention by die Persians, he opposed them 
with open hostility. Thus, excluded from their 
country, they applied to Lacedsemon for assistance. 
Hie Spartan government, always disposed to in- 
terfere in the internal quarrels of neighboring 
states, reedved them fiivorably. Some old piracies 

of 
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of the Samians were a farther pretence for sect. 
war, and induced the Corinthians to join in it. . . 

The united force of Lacedaemon and Corinth 
besieged Samos forty days without making any 
progress, and then returned to Peloponnesus. 

The expelled Samians had now again their fortune 
to seek ; and piracy was the resource on which 
they determin^. The iland of Siphnus, small 
and otherwise of little value, had gold and silver 
mines, by which its inhabitants became remarkable 
among the Greeks for riches. The Samians went 
tHIther and desired to borrow ten talents, about 
two thousand live hundred pounds sterling. Being 
refused, they landed, and began to plunder the 
country. The Siphnians, giving them battle, 
were defeated ; and, in retreating to their town, a 
large body was cut off. A treaty was then pro- 
posed, and the Siphnians bought the departure of 
the Samians at the price of a hundred talents, 
nearly twenty-five thousand pounds. These free- 
booters then sailed to Crete, and seizing a terri- 
tory, founded the town of Cydonia, where they 
prospered greatly for five years ; but in the sixth, 
quarrelling with die .^ginetans, more powerful 
pirates than themselves, they were defeated in a 
sea-fight. The ^Sginetans then landed in Crete ; 
and, being Joined by the Cretans in attacking the 
Samian town, they took it, and reduced all the 
inhabitants to slavery. 

Such, being the state of the Grecian Hands and 
Grecian seas, and such the mutual treatment of 
the Greeks among oneanother, we shall the less 
wonder at what they experienced from the Pernam. 

The 
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The afiiilijion of Polycrates was not inferior to his 
abilitiest. He is supposed to have aimed , at no 
less than the command of all the Hands of the 
^gean, together with all ^olia and Idnia. His 
power, particularly his naval power, his known 
talents, and his suspected views, probably all gave 
umbrage to Oroeles satrap of Sardis. What other 
cause of offence there was, Herodotus confesses 
that he could not certainly learn. The Persian 
invited him to his court. Polycrates %vcnt with a 
large retinue. He was immediately arrested, and 
put to death by a public crucifixion ; esteemed the 
most ignominious, as it was the most cruel of all 
usual modes of execution. His subjects appear 
to have submitted without resistance to the satrap’s 
authority. 

Samos thus was, except Cyprus, the first Gre- 
cian Hand brought under the Persian dominion. 
But, after the return of Darius from Scythia, 
Lesbos, Chios, and other ilands on the Asiatic 
coast were, some voluntarily, othdrs by compulsion, 
added to his vast empire. Tyrants in general, 
and aU who aimed at tyranny, not unwillingly 
submitted to a supremacy which either placed 
them above their fellowcitizens, or secured the 
superiority obtained. It was a common policy 
of the Persians, which we find practised by the 
great Cyrus, and perha{>s not less advantageous 
than liberal, to appoint the son of the conquered 
prince, or some other principal person of >the 
country 'itself, to be governor of the conquered 
country ; always however under the superintend- 
ing control of a Persian satrap. Most of the 

Grecian 
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Grecian towns were therefore left to .l|iNr own 
magistrates and laws ; some citizen presiding as 
governor, whom in that elevated situation, the 
Greeks always intitled Tyrant. Thus Coes the 
Mitylensean, for services in the Scythian expe- 
dition, was raised to the tyranny of Mitylene. 
Darius, having settled the administration of Asia 
Minor, and of his new acquisitions in Europe, 
committed the superintendency of the whole to 
his brother Artaphernes, and returned to Susa his 
capital. 

Probably the principal purpioses of the Scythian 
expedition were accomplished'*. The ambitious 
spirits among the Persians had been diverted from 
domestic disturbance. If the army suffered in 
the Scytliian wilds, yet a large extent of valuable 
country, inhabited by different nations, was never- 
theless added to the empire. New honors and 
new employments were thus brought within the 
monarch’s disposal. And the acquisition was 
perhaps not the less valuable from the circum- 
stance that both the people of the newly acquired 
territory, and the people still unsubdued bordering 
on it, were in disposition restless and fierce ; and 
therefore likely to furnish emplpyrnent for those 
whom the prince, himself setfe in his distant capital, 
might wish to employ. 

This seems a conclusion warranted by the whole narra- 
tive ^ of Herodotus. * The testimonies last referred to of 
^^^^hylus and Plato speak* still more stroncfly to the* same 
purpose. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Continuation of the History of Greece during 
the Rei^ of Darius King of Persia. 


SECTION I. 

Immediate Causes of the Wars between Greece and Persia. 
Persian Expedition against Naxos, Revolt of the Asian 
Greeks against the Persian Government, 

CHAP. ^ I ^ H E Persian dominion now extetoded over a 
. large portion of the Grecian people, and 

bordered on Greece itself. The Asiatic colonies 
indeed, natural and almost necessary objects for 
Persian ambition, could hardly anyhow have 
avoided falling under its overwhelming power : 
but Greece, separated from all the world by lofty 
mountains and dangerous seas, had little to attract 
the notice of the mighty monarch who lived at 
Susa; while the nearer provinces of India pre- 
sented a far more tempting field for his arms ; and 
the Scythians, who ranged the long extent of his 
rhui^d. northern frontier, from the borders of China to 
* the borders of Germany, might still be deemed 
formidable neighbors. Had therefore inactivity 
been in the temper of its people, Greece niight 
have lain long in obscurity, peaceful, free, and 
unr^furded. But inactivi^ was in the temper 
neither of the people nor of the governments of 

Greece. 
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Greece. Touching upon the Persian {Hcovinces, .s 
to clash was scarcely avoidable ; and some trans- 
actions, at first seemingly ins^nificant among 
the concerwof a vast empire, led. shortly to those 
wars, which, by events contrary to all human 
expectation and foresight, raised the Grecian 
name to the summit of military glory ; and giving 
thus a new and powerful spring to the temper and 
genius of the people, contributed greatly to those 
astonishing exertions of the mind in every path of 
science and of art, which have made the Greeks 
of this and the next age the principal ornaments 
of the history of mankind. To borrow therefore 
the words of a great man, who has treated Grecian 
history, tho briefly, yet with superior penetration 
and judgment, ‘ I shall not hold it any imperti- 
‘ nency to be large in unfolding every circum- 
‘ stance of so great a business as gave fire to 
‘ those wars, which never could be thoroughly 
‘ quenched until in the ruin of this great Persian 
‘ monarchy 

Among the Grecian governors# under the 
Persian dominion, Histiseus tyrant of Miletus was & 
eminent for abilities, and for favor with the Persian 
king. He had rendered considerable services in 
the Scyduan expedition ; and, as a reward, had 
' • obtained 

‘ Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, 3. c. 5. 
sect 7. It is to be regretted that this extraordinary man, 
who that union of characters, common among the antients, 
but auaost singular in modem ages, soldier, seaman, states- 
man, scholar, poet, and philosopW, was so peculiarly quali- 
fied to unfold antient history to modem apprehension, should 
have allowed himself so little scope for a&irs ai Greece 
wd Kome.^ Hume has noticed his superior manner of treat- 
ing them, in his History of England, in the Appendix to the 
Reign of James the First. 
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obtainltd'tt grant of a territory on the rjver Strymoii 
in Tliracej where* he prbpose4 to plant a colony. 
The mines of gold and silver in that ^country, and 
the shiptimber, with which it aboundetl, made it a 
great ol^ect for the Creeks ; while, in the extent 
of the Persian empite, to giye away a corner of a 
newly acquired province, was a trifle for the 
prince’s bounty ; hor would the circumst^^es df 
the spot, in themselyes, be ttiought worth ilqui^. 
But the busy temper of the Greeks, their forms df 
govemi^ent, so new to the Persians, and particu- 
larly their skill in naval aflairs, which gave them 
importance with their conquerors, were likely to 
excite jealousy. The settlement therefore was 
scarcely begqn, when it was suggested that 
Histiasus, by means of his colony, so favorably 
situated both for acquisition of wealth and in- 
crease of naval power, might raise himself into a 
situation to assert independency. Miletus, where- 
he governed, was in riches and population, the first 
of the Asiatic Grecian cities: his influence was ■ 
extensive aipong the others ; and should he ac- 
quire. the command of the whole maritime force 
of the Asian Greeks, it might not be ^sy to 
reduce them. Quietly, therefore, and - without 
apparent injury, to obviate any such project, it 
was preluded tlmt Dariu^^eatly desired his 
advice and assistance at Susa. , Tli'ere any honors 
mi^the'paid hiih, widiout risk of his acquiring 
means th'^assume more*’ than it WasttHou^t jtf^per 
to Hibtissus^ flattered by the distinction, 

gladly cbttsented to dttend the king. iHis Thracian 
settledient ^meanwhile remained to him; and 

completely 
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comi^etely to prove that only iavor was intended, sect. 

the government of Miletus, during his absence, , i- 

was committed to his kinsman Aristagoras. 

About the time of this arrangement, R contest of Hemdot. 
factions in Naxos, one of the most populous and 
florishing ilands of the iEgean, came to extremity ; 
and the democratical party prevailing, all the men 
of principal rank and property were expelled. In 
these untoward circumstances they applied to the 
new governor of Miletus, as the person of greatest 
power and influence among the Asian Greeks; 
and Aristagoras, thinking the opportunity commo- 
dious for adding Naxos to his own command, 
received them favorably. He told them, that 
indeed the force under his immediate authority . 
was unequal to the reduction of those who now 
held their iland ; for he was informed they were 
eight thousand strong in regular heavy-armed foot, 
and had many galleys ; but that his interest was 
good with Artaphemes the Persian satrap, brother 
of the great king ; and with his assistance, who 
commanded so ^reat a force by sea and land, 
what they desired might easily be effected. The 
expelled Naxians, for the sake of recovering their 
own possessions, and revenging themselves on 
their opponents, reddily consented to guide a 
Persian army against a Grecian iland. Arta- 
phemes then approving the proposal for the 
expedition, the winter was consumed in preparing 
two hundred, trireme galleys, with a competent 
landforce, mid Megabates, of the blood royal of 
Persia, was, in conjunction with Aristagoras, ap- 
pointed to the command. To deceive the Naxians, 

VQL. ir. a 
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CHAP, it was reported that the armament was intended 
> for the Hellespont ; and accordingly, when the fleet 
sailed in the spring, its course was first directed 
that way ; but it stopped at Chios, to wait for a 
northerly wind, which would carry it in one day 
and a night to Naxos. 

For the antient galleys of war, as we have before 
observed, an open beach, upon which they might 
, be hauled, served as a port f and as their scanty 
width and depth afforded little convenient shelter 
for the numerous complement, which the antient 
mode both of navigation and of naval action 
required, the crews, for health as well as for con- 
venience, were at every opportunity incam])e(l or 
quartered ashore * ; a guard only, proportioned to 
the exigency of the situation, being mounted on 
every ship. It happened that M^ebates, visiting 
the fleet, found a Grecian galley without its guard. 
Incensed at such dangerous neglect of discipline, 
he sent for the captain ; and with the haughty 
and undistinguishing imperiousness of a modern 
Turkish bashaw, immediately ordered him to be 
tied in his own cabin, with his head out of the 
window *. Information was presently carried to 
Aristagoras ; who hastened to M^abates, and 
begged that a man in such a command, and his 
friend, might not be so opprobriously treated. The 

Persian 

* This we learn not only from Herodottis, but .from many 
veiy explicit passages of llittcydHtoB, wlucb will occur to 
■fftioe in the sequel. « 

* Ati BafietftUif SMaflat rac not- Herod. 1 . v. c. 33. ‘ Vin- 
‘ cire myectum per tbalamium navis, id est foramen per quod 
‘ infirmi jrumi extant.' Wesseling. Unsatisfied with this, 

I do not know that I can support the different interpretation 
which I have given ; but it is here of little consequence. 
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Persiah lefused to rplax ; upon which Aristagoras sect. 
went himself and set the captain free, Megabates » ^ . 

was of courser violently offended. Aristagoras, 
far from making any submission, insisted that the 
whole business of the expedition was committed 
to his direction. With such dissension between 
the leaders, affairs were not likely to be well con- 
ducted. Megabates, according to Herodotus, as 
soon as night came on, sent a vessel to Naxos to 
give information of the object of the armament. 

The Naxians, in consequence, who had appre- 
hended nothing from a force professedly designed 
for the Hellespont, and known to have begun its 
coarse northward, immediately drove their cattle, 
brought all their moveables into the city, and 
made every preparation for vigorous defence. 

The fleet at length arrived. The disappointment 
was great on flnding the inhabitants prepared ; 
yet siege was laid to the city of the same name 
with the iland. The defence was however so well 
maintained that, after four months, little progress 
was made. The sums allowed by Artaphernes 
being then consumed, and much besides from the 
private fortune of Aristagoras, it became neces- 
sary to abandon the enterprize. Fortifying there- 
fore a post within the iland, in which the Naxian 
refugees might maintain themselves, the arma- 
ment, which had suffered considerably, returned 
to the contiftent. 

Aristagoras now found himself very critically 
situated. Sure of the enmity of Megabates, and 
reasonably fearing the displeasure of Artaphernes, 
he ejipected deprivation of his command at 
K 2 Miletus 
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CHAP. Miletus as the least evil that could insue. The 

^ ^ - distress in his private affairs therefore, from his 
great expences on the expedition, added to the 
loss of his credit at the satrap’s court, the disap- 
pointment of all his former hopes, and apprehen- 
sion of still worse consequences, made him des- 
perate. His credit was yet hi^, not only in 
Miletus but through all the Asiatic Grecian cities, 
and the idea rose of exciting a general revolt of 
them against the Persian government. In this 
crisis a messenger came to him from Histiseus at 
Susa. That chief, highly uneasy under all the 
honors he received at the Persian court, while he 
found himself really an exile and a slave, began 
to see it was intended that his banishment from 
his native country should be perpetual. In re- 
volving therefore the circumstances which might 
possibly obtain him the means of returning, none 
appeared so likely to be efficacious as a revolt in 
lOnia,* and he determined upon the dangerous 
measure of endevoring to excite one, hoping that 
he should infallibly be among those who would 
be employed to quell it. To convey to Arista- 
gpras his wishes on a subject so hazardous to 
coHCimunicate upon, he is said to have written 
with an indelible st%in on the shaven head’ of a 
trusty slave, and waiting till the hair was suffici- 
ently grpwn again to hide the lettei^, he dispatched 
die slave to Miletds. The wav^png resolution 
of Aristagoras vms thus determined!!' He sounded 
the Md^ans, and found many well disposed to 
: bte purpose. He then called them togethmf^d 
ntade his proposal in form. The restomili of 

democracy 
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demoetRoy was the lure : AristagorEs offered to sect. 
resign the tyranny. Of the persons whom he had . 
assembled^ Hecataeus the historian, remarkable as g 
one , of the earliest Grecian prose-writers whose 
works had any reputation with posterity, but from 
whom nothing ranains to us, is said alone to have 
dissuaded the revolt ; arguing from the extreme 
disproportion of any force they could possibly 
collect and maintain, to that of the Persian empire. 

Not prevailing, he then recommended particular 
attention to their marine; for the command of 
the sea, he said, alone could give them a chance 
for success. But their public revenue, he observed, 
was very unequal to such an object ; and he there- 
for advised the application of the treasures which 
had been deposited by Croesus in the temple of 
Apollo at Branchidae, otherwise a reddy prey for 
the enemy, to that important purpose. This was 
disapproved, but the resolution to revolt never- 
theless prevailed, and measures decisive and 
vigorous were immediately taken in prosecution 
of it. Aristagoras immediately resigned the su- 
preme command, and republican government was 
reestablished in Miletus. The Grecian forces, 
returned from Naxos, lay still incamped at Myus, 
under the command mostly of the tyrants of the 
several cities, latragoras, a man of influence, 
under ^commission from thb new Milesian govern- 
ment, hastening thither, arrested most of those 
commanders, and sending them to their several 
cities, delivered them to the party adverse to the 
existing government. In general they, were 
banished, but Coes, who had been raised by 
E Darius 
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Darius to the tjrraimy of Mityleoe, was frat to 
death. Thus, through a general restoration of 
democratical government, all Ionia and .^lolia 
were presently ingag^ in the revolt. 

Atistagoras left nothing 'unattempted which 
might contribute to the success of the very 
hazardous enterprize in which he had ingaged 
himself and his country. He undertook an em- 
bassy to Greece, with the hope of gaining the 
parent states to the cause of the colonies. Going 
first to Lacedaemon, he endevored to rouse the 
Spartans by urging the shame which redounded 
to all Greece, and especially to the leading state, 
from the miserable subjection of a Grecian people. 
He magnified the wealth, and made light of the 
military force of the Persian empire. He ani- 
madverted upon the inferiority of Asiatic cou- 
rage, of Adatic arms, and of the Asiatic manner 
of fighting. He drew an alluring picture of the 
great and glorious field which Asia offered for 
the exercise of that military .virtue, in which 
the Spartans so greatly excelled all other people ; 
and be observed how much more worthy it was 
of their ambition than the scanty fironti^, for 
which they had been so long contending with 
their neighbors, the MessenianS, Arcadians, and 
Argians, whose nearer approach to them in valor 
and discipline yet made success more dbfibtful. 
He concluded with mentioning no less than the 
(xmquest of Asia, and the plunder of Susa itself, 
mi' attainable objects for the LacedamKHuem arms- 
But the cautious government, wholly directed by 
a few men, was not yet ripe for such allure- 
ment. 
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in^!k> Aristagoras was asked, how far it was from 
Mn^tiis < to'. Susa ? .He answered, incautiously, 
* A thref months journey.’ Nothing more was 
wanting to procure him a firm denial. It was 
replied, that he could not seriously call himself a 
friend to the Lacedasmonians, who wanted to lead 
them on a military expedition to the distance of a 
three months journey ; and he was commanded 
to leave Sparta. Finding he could avail nothing 
publicly, he is said to have attempted to gain king 
Cleomenes by bribes ; but failing in this also, he 
passed to Athens. 



SECTION II. 

AJfairs of Athins. Invasion of Attica bt/ the Peloponnrssian-u 
* Boeotians, and Eubaans. Assistance from Athens to the 
Jonians against Persia. Reduction <f the Asiatic Grecian 
States again under the Persian dominion. History of the 
Athenian Colony in the Thracian Chersonese. Liberal 
Administration of the conquered Provinces under the Persian 
Dominion. 


We left the Athenians just restored to nominal 
liberty, but in no florishing circumstances. By 
turns distracted with domestic faction, pressed 
by the tyranny of Lacedaemon, and urged by the 
appreh^sion of a most formidable attack with 
which Cleomenes threatened them, they bad, by 
> thmr ambassadors at Sardis, submitted to. the humi- 
liation of acknowleging subjection to the Persian 
king^ in hope of obtaining his powerful protection. 
The conduct of those ambassadors, we art told, 

K 4 was 
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vras strongly refn^bated on their return ; and it 
does not appear that any. Persian assistance %as 
eith^ given, or farther desked. Yet the. danger 
which hung over Athens might have justided a 
treaty for protection upon almost any terms. 
Cleomenes was bent upon revenge. He collected 
forces from all Peloponnesus, ■ not informing the 
allies what was his object. At the head of a large 
army he landed at Eleusis. At the same time, 
{^cording to previous agreement, the Thebans, 
by a sudden attack, took CEnoe and Hysiee, Attic 
borou|^ bordering on Boeotia, while the Chalci- 
dians of Euboea also invaded Attica on thdr side. 
It is the common effect of public danger and 
public misfortune to bring forward great cha- 
racters, and to excite even ordinary men to great 
exertion. No individud among the Athenians is 
particularly noticed by history upon this occasioif ; 
but the administration of the commonwealth ap- 
pears to have been wise and spirited. N^ecting, 
for the present, the Thebans and Euboeans, the 
Athenian leaders directed their whole force against 
the Peloponnesians, the more formidable enemy. 
A batde, upon which the fate of Athens de- 
pended, was on the point of being fou^t, when 
the Corinthians, angry that they had not been 
previously consulted concerning the object of the 
armament, ashamed to be made the tools ctf 
the revenge of Cleomenes and tiiie ambition of 
Spairto, and otherwise little desirous to ruin Athens, 
withdrew their fortes. Demaratus, king of Sparta, 
dissatisfied with his collie, and willing to pre- 
serve Ifis iutorest with the Corinthians, retreated 

with 
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with them. ‘I^iese examples sufficed for the other sect. 
Pelopcmeeswu allies: all withdrew: and Cleo- • — — » 
menes Was thus reduced to the necessi^ of hastily, 
and not without shame, retiring with the small 
force remaining under his command. The 
Athenians immediately turned against their- other 
enemies. They overtook the Boeotian army at the 
Euripus, retreating to join die Chalcidians, who 
had withdrawn into Euboea. They defeated it ; 
took seven hundred prisoners ; and, crosung the 
Euripus the same day, gained a second victory 
over the Chalcidians, so complete, that they be- 
came masters of a *tract in Euboea sufficient to 
divide among four thousand families of their 
fellowcountrymen, whom they established as a 
colony there. The Athenian treasury was inriched 
by the ransom of the prisoners, at two minas, 
about eight pounds sterling, a head. 

Overagainst Adiens, on the southen side of the 
Saronic gulph, lies the little barren iland of ^gina, Chudh^* 
formerly subject to the neighboring little state of Greece, 
Epidaurus in Peloponnesus, which was itself ori- *’ ^ 

ginally but a member of the Argian common- 
wealth. This iland, or rather rock, was a con- 
vement resort for seafaring people, whether 
merchants or pirates; and, between the two, 
growing populous and wealthy, had not only 
shaken off its dependency upon Epidaurus, but 
was become one of the principal naval powers of 
Greece‘S. Some old causes of enmity subsisted 

between 

* Setting aside tbe nnftivorable part of the cha~ 

racter, ^ina wu the Jersey and Guernsey of the Grecian 

seas. 
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CHAP, between JEgina and Athens. The ThebniiB} iftiere- 

- i fore, anxious for reven^ against the Athenians, 
but unable, since the defection of l^r aiiies, to 
prosecute it by their own curms, ' endevored to 
ingage the iEginetans in their confederacy ; and, 
with the help of an unintelligible response from 
the Delphian oracle, they succeeded. Those 
ilanders surprized and plundered the port of 
Phaleram, and extended their ravages along a 
considerable tract of the Attic coast. The 
Athenians, who had hitherto applied themselves 
little to naval war, were without means for imme- 
diate revenge, and weightier m'atters soon required 
their attention. 

Cleomenes was not of a temper to rest under 
the disappointment and disgrace of his late mis- 
lot. carriage. He left nothing untried to excite a 
fresh league against Athens. In the Spartan 
senate he asserted, that when he was besieged in 
the Athehian citadel, the archives of the republic 
being then open to him, he had discovered the 
collusion of the Delphian priests with the Alc- 
mseonids, in regard to the pretended responses of 
the god, commanding the Lacedaemonians to give 
liboty to Athens. He urged that the Spaitan 
government had therefore acted not less unjustly 
and irrdigiously. than imprudently in expelling 
Hippias ; to whom they were bound equally by 
the sacred laws of hospitality and by the political 
int^est of their country : nor could diey do their 
duty to gods or men otherwise than by restoring 
him. ' In truth the Athorian government .seems 
alreddy to havt tii^ome formidable to otiKsr states 

hy 
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by principles, which its leading men, 

flattnlhig the Many to promote their own power, 
put forwardlb The Spartan government, infected 
with this jealousy, consented that Hippias should 
be invited into Peloponnesus. But Cleomenes 



had learnt from his late failure that the forces of 


the allies were not absolutely at his disposal ; and 
that he must have some deference for the ruling 
powers in the cities whose troops he would em- 
ploy. A convention of deputies from those cities 
was therefore summoned to Lacedaemon : among 
whota the measure was found so generally un- 
popular, and the Corinthian deputy particularly 
condemned it in such strong terms, that Cleomenes 
thought proper to desist from urging his design 
farther. 

Hippias, disappointed of the hope thus held 
out to him, found yet resources in his private 
character, and the long established reputation of 
his family. Returning to Sigeium he received lUrodot 
invitations from Amyntas king of Macedonia, ' s ' 
and from the Thessalians; the former offering 
Anthemus, the others lolcus, for places of settle- 
ment for himself and his partizans. But he had 
views which induced him to prefer his residence 


in Asia. 

We have now seen Persia attracting the attri- 
tion of the Greeks of Asia and the ilands ; much 
as a tremendous enemy, but sometimes too as a 
valuable friend. We have seen the dmocracy 
itsdf of Athens setting the examf^ among the 
states of Old Greece, soliciting Persian pro- 
tection. Will then the liberal spirit of patriotism 

and 
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CHAP, and eq[«al government justify the'iffiejadices of 
■ . Atiienian facticm, and doom Hippies to peculiar 

execration, because at length he also, with many 
of his fellowcitizens, despairing of other means for 
evor returning to their native country, applied to 
Artaphem^ at Sardis? The resort of Greeks 
from various parts to the satrap’s court and capital, 
some witii political, some with mercantile views, 
was such that the Athenian government would 
not be likely to remain uninformed of what 
publicly passed there concerning them. Hippias 
found the attention which his rank and character 
H^ot. might claim. The Athenian government, reason- 
1. 5. c. 96, apprehensive of the consequences, sent to 
request that Artaphemes would not countenance 
their banished citizens. The Persian prince gave 
for his final .answer to their ambassadors, ‘ lliat 

* if the Athenians would be safe they must receive 

* Hippias.’ The return of these ambassadors put 
Athens in a ferment. Universal indignation, not 
without a great mixture of alarm, was excited. 

i. 5. c 97. It was at this critical moment that Aristagoras 
turrived from Sparta, to sdicit assistance to the 
Ionian confederacy against the oppression of 
Persia. Being introduced into the assembly of 
the people, he repeated those arguments which at 
Lacedsemon had been unavailing. He added, 
that Miletus, as an Athenian colony, might rea- 
sonably claim assistances in its distress from a 
parent state so powerful. He omitted nothing 
that cpnl|(l flatter, allure, or excite commiseration ; 
and Imving, as Hepidotiis .observes, everything at 
stake, there was no^dihlg ltmt he was not reddy to 

promise ; 
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promise j and he prevailed. Twenty ships were 
voted to assist the lonians ; and these ships, adds 
^e historian, were the be^nning of evils to Greeks 
and barbarians. 

The administration of Artaphemes appears to 
have been negligent and weak. The Athenian 
ships arrived at Miletus, with five added' by the 
Eretrians of Euboea. The combined fleet sailed 
to Ephesus ; and by a bold stroke to profit from 
the Persian remissness, the landforces debarking, 
marched directly to Sardis, distant about sixty 
miles. So totally was Artaphemes unprepared 
for suppressing the revolt, and so little- even for 
his own security, tho he had a considerable 
force with him, he immediately abandoned the 
town, and shut himself within the castle. The 
town was of course in universal tumult: the 
Grecian troops entered unopposed : plunder be- 
came their object, and -in the confusion presently 
a house w'as set on fire. For security in frequent 
earthquakes, to which that country is subject, 
light materials were preferred, as for the same 
reason they continue to this day to be, for the 

construction 

* Bkdr has placed the b^inning of the Ionian revolt four 
years earlier, clearly in opposition to the account of Hero- 
dotus ; which is the authority here preferred, as it has been 
also by Dodwell, for bis Annales Thucydidei. Herodotus 
expressly says, that the war lasted but six years (i). From 
the end of it he very clearly marks three to the second year 
, of tl» satrapy of Mardonius(a): and it dees not appear that 
more tfian one passed afterward before Maidonius was super- 
seded Attaphernes and Daris(3), who itnmediaitely pro- 
ceeded on the expedition against Greece, which Blair, with all 
other chroBologers, places 490 years before the Christian era. 
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CHAP, construction of dwellings. Most of the i houses 

- ■ of the wealthy capital of Lesser Asia were meerly 

frames of timber with panels of reedt and tho 
some had their walls of brick, yet the roofs were 
universally of thatch. The flame spred rapidly 
through a town so built. The inhabitants, Persians 
as well* as Lydians, before without order or com- 
pact, solicitous every one for his own, were thus 
driven to assemble in the agora, and in the course 
of the torrent Pactolus which ran through the 
middle of it. Accident and necessity having col- 
lected them, they found themselves strong enough 
to attempt defence. The Greeks stopped by the 
flames in' their career of plunder, their principal 
object, and finding a large body of men to ingage, 
whose numbers were continually increasing, amid 
the hesitation of disappointment hastily deter- 
mined to retire to mount Tmolus ; whence, in the 
night they prosecuted their retreat toward their 
ships. News of the transaction was quickly 
conveyed thtough the provinces within the river 
Halys. Troops hastened from all parts to Sarilis ; 
and the Persians not yet accustomed to yield, 
marched immediately to seek the enemy, whom 
they found under the walls of Ephesus. A battle 
insued, in which the Grfeeks were intirely defeated ; 
many bf their principal oflicers were kiUed, and 
those of the survivors who avoided captivity, 
dispersed to their several cities. The Ath^ians, 
after this misfortune, recalled their ships ; and, • 
tho strongly tkilicited, would no more take part in 
the war. ' 

.. ■ The 
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The lonians, nevertheless, continued to prose- sect. 
cute vigorous measures. Wisely avoiding farther . ^ . 

attempts by land, they confined their offensive iierodot. ‘ 
operations to the sea. Their fleet sailed first to 
the Hellespont, and brought Byzantium, with the 
other Grecian towns on the Propontis, undw their 
subjection or into their alliance. Then directing 
their course soudiward, they were equally success- 
ful with most of the Garian cities. About the i. 5. c. 104. 
same time Onesilus, king of Salamis in Cyprus, in 
pursuit of his own views of ambition, had per. 
suaded all that Hand to revolt against the Persians, 

‘ except the city of Amathus, to which he laid siege. 
Receiving information that a Phenician fleet was 
bringing a Persian army to its relief, he sent to 
desire alliance with the lonians, and assistance 
from their navy, as in a common cause. The 
lonians, without long deliberation, determined to 
accept the alliance offered, and to send the assist- 
ance desired. The enemy however had landed 
their army before the Ionian fleet arrived ; and 
on the same day, it is said, two battles were 
fought; between the Persians and Cyprians by 
land, and between the lonians and Phenicians at 
sea. In the sea fight the Greeks were victorious, 
the Samians particularly distinguishing themselves ; 

•but by land tlmy were defeated; Onesilus was 
killed, and the Persians quickly recovered the 
whole iland. 

while victory thus attended the fleet ,of 
Ioni% the country was totally expo^, to the , ^ ^ ^^,5 
superior landforce of ^e enemy. 'Hiei Persian 
general Daurises, leading an army td the Hell^ 

pont, 
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pont, took the four towns Abydos, Percote, Lain> 
psacus, and Psesus, in as |aany days. Then, 
informed that the Carians had in^ged in the 
revolt, he marched southward, and defeated that 
people in a great battle. The routed troops, 
jmned by the Ionian army, veii|uied and lost a 
second battle, in which the lonians pnadpally 
suffered. But Heracleides of Mylassa, gener^ ' 
of the Carians, was one of those superior men 
who, acquiring wisdom from misfortune, can 
profit even from a defeat. The Persian army 
proceeded, with that careless confidence which 
victory is apt to inspire, as if nothing remained 
but to take possession of the Carian towns. A 
mountainous tract was to be passed. Heracleides, 
'.rell acquainted with the countiy, silently pre* 
occupied the defiles. Hie Persians, intangled 
among the mountains, were attacked by surprize : 
Daurises fell, with many officers of high rank, and 
his army was completely defeated. 

But the resources of a vast empire inabled the 
Persians to act in too many places at once, for 
the lonians to oppose them with any prospect of' 
final success. When Daurises marc^ toward 
Caria, Hymeas had turned fixim the. Propontis 
toward the Hellespont, and quickly recover^ all 
the Northern part of JEolia. At the sanie rime 
Aitapheraes himself, leading an army to the 
ccmfines of .£olia and Ionia, took Coma and 
darome!^. ^Hien assembling the bodies which 
had hitlimo beat actmg; separately, it became 
evidmidy^' his dei^’to^ Ibntt the siege of Miletus, 
the head of the rdb0li^-'hy taking which he m^t 


finish 
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finish "the war. Aristagoras saw the gathering sect. 
storm;- and could see no m«ms of withstanding it. < — ^ 
Herodotus accuses him of pusilla^jiaity, apparently 
without reason. - Aristagoras knew that, however 
others mij^t- make- (heir peace, there could be no 
pardon for him; and when he could no longer 
assist his country in the unequal contest into which 
he had led it, hiaipresence might only inflame the 
enemy's revenge. He determined, therefore, to 
quit Miletus. He communicated this resolution 
to his feUowcitizens, and waiting to see Pythagoras, 
a man high in rank and esteem among them, 

' appointed to ^e chief command in his room, he 
sailed with as many as chose to follow his fortune, 
to • that territory on the river Strymon in Thrace, 
which Darius had giv^ to Histiseus. Under his 
able management this colony was prospering when 
he was hilled in besieging a Thracian town. 

Histiseus, meanwhile, had obtained his release He^. l 5. 
from his honorable imprisonment in the Po-sian 1!^' 
cmirt: Darius sent him to Sardis*to assist in 
qudling the rebellion. But the Persian officers ' 
therc^ bett» informed than the ministers at Susa, 
wme not disposed to trust him ; and Histiseus, 
finding himself suspected, fled by night into Ionia, 
and passed to Qiios. .The lonians,, however, 
were not genoieUy wdl inclined to him: soma, 
vtewingin him the formor t|jrrant, others the adthor 
CfflamirieS and danger. Hislel> 
the Mile^ftj absolutdy |ef»s|^; him 
admitii^ ,tnto thdr town : ,^ut he; fou^ more 
fayor at jMItyhmd where he ob$mned m tocm of 
ei^t ships, with he ^sfied: to Byzanrimp. 

voi« II. F Apparently 
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CHAP. Apparently he had previous connection with the 
riding party there. From that advantageous 
station he carried on piratical hostility against 
Greeks and bar1[>arians, seizing the vessels of all 
states with which he had not some friendly in< 
gagement. 

01.^1. i. It was now the sixthtyear of the war, when the 

^^493- pgjsijm ijfmy ggj. down before Miletus. To assist 
its operations, which otherwise might have been 
*?*®ff®ctual, a large fleet was collected, chiefly frpm 
Phenicia; but Cilicia, Cyprus, and Egypt, con- 
tributed. On the other side, the Panionian as- 
sembly was summoned, 'to deliberate on measures 
to be taken in circumstances so critical. It was 
there determined not to oppose the Persian army 
in the field ; but to leave Miletus to its own de- 
fence by land, while every possible exertion should 
be made to increase their force at sea; and it 
was ordered that all the ships of war, which every 
state of the confederacy could fiirnish, should 
assemble at .Lade, a small iland overagainst the 
port of Miletus, and try the event of a naval in- 
gagement^. The enumeration ^ven by Herodotus, 
of the trireme galleys sent by each state, is pro- 
bably not unfounded, and may show in some 
d^^ the comparative streagth of the Ionian 
cities. From Miletus came ei^ty, Prieng twelve, 

... Myus 

' • The «ite of 'Miletus has rk>w long ceased to he maritime, 
and.Iade to ibHid. . jTlie hay on whidb thM stood 

brougH down by tne 
rim'hiiniMii rdrd is an eauiinehce in a plain. See 

Minor, or ratbw the VoVOge 
^to^^vMwh^M.deChoisettilGouflSer. ^foa, 
•nejlHP^TO Woirth oroie’nlaeander, underwent eariier Oie same 
fitte. Biiissh- 1 7. e. s. 
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Myus three, Teos' seventeen, Chios a hundred, 
Erythrsa eight, Phocsea, weak since its capture by 
Htupagus and the emigration of its people, only 
three, Lesbos seventy, and Samos sixty; the whole 
making three hundred and fifty-three. Hiis indeed 
appears a very great naval force for those little 
states to assemble and maintain; the ordinaiy 
complement for a trireme galley in that age, or 
very shortly after, being two hundred men. The 
crews of the Ionian fleet would thus be above 
seventy thousand. The number of the enemy’s 
ships was much greater ; Herodotus says it 
amounted to six hundred. Yet the Persian leaders 
had so little confidence in an armament of which 
little or no part was Persian, that th^ feared to 
risk a naval ingagement. But command of the 
sea was absdiately necessary to their final success 
by land. They had with them most of the Ionian 
and ..Slolian tyrants, who had been expelled from 
their several cities at the beginning of the revolt, 
and through these they endevored to pi^tise 
separately upon the squadron of each state. 
Cmnplete pardon was promised to any who would 
quit the confederacy for themselves and their 
city; emd threats indeed terrible were held out 
to those who should persevere in it. The men, 
they swd, should be reduced to slavery, the boys 
shotdd be made oinuchs ; the virgins should be 
carried into Bactria, and .the towns and territories 
should be ^vau to othms. Nriti^r riie offered 
favor> howevOT, nor the threats wmre al, ii^t re- 
garded. But disunion in comi^^(^j» the commem 
effect of confederacies, prevail!^ % GKSriah* 

F 2 fleet* ' 
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fleet. A general relaxation of discipline insued ; 
and at length the Samian leaders foreseeing 
nothing but ruin to the cause in which they were 
ingaged, began to listen to the proposals made to 
them from Ailaces the expelled tyrant of their 
Hand. Weighing the resources of their confe- 
deracy against those of the Persian empire, as 
Herodotus says for them, they judged that the con- 
tention on their part must in the end prove vain ; 
since, should they, with all their disadvantage in 
numbers, prevail in the approaching action, still 
another fleet would unfailingly soon be raised 
against them. Urged by these considerations, 
they privately concluded a treaty. 

The Persian leaders then no longer scrupled 
to quit the port and risk an ingagement. The 
Grecian fleet advancing to meet them, the Samian 
commander gave the signal to his squadron to .set 
their sails. Tills clearly indicated intention to fly ; 
for the antients in action used oars only. The 
captains of eleven gallies disobeyed the signal, 
and stood the battle ; the rest sailed away. Hie 
line of battle of a fleet, among the antients, was 
that alone which in our sea phrase is called the 
line of battle abreast ; they met prow opposed to 
prow The station of the Samians had been in 
the extreme of one wing. The Lesbians, next in 
the line, disconcerted by the unexpected exposure 
of their flank, as well as by the alarming desertion 
of their allies, presently fled. The Chians re- 
mained flrm ; and, fluting with the most deter- 

mined 

* tftifn Jutfwfttfui T»r( InuKiif Xenoph. 

Lac. Polit. c. ii. 
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mined bravery against unequal numbers, suffered sect. 
greatly. Even in their defeat, however, it ap- . 
peared that, tho the Phenician ships still excelled 
in swiftness, and their seamen in skill as mariners, 
yet the Greeks were advancing to a superiority in 
naval action above other nations. The Phocaean 
commander Dionysius, having with his three 
galleys taken three of the enemy’s, when he found 
the battle irrecoverably lost, and the Ionian 
affairs consequently desperate, would return no 
more to Phocsea ; but, directing his course to the 
coast of Phenicia, made prize of a number of 
merchant-ships. Having thus inriched himself 
and his crews, he sailed to Sicily to injoy himself 
there; and thence, as necessity or thirst of gain 
impelled, he exercised piracy against the Cartha- 
ginians and Tuscans. 

The Persians now, masters of the sea, pressed 
the siege of Miletus, and at len^h succeeded in 
an assault. Most of the men within the place 
were killed : the rest, with the women and children, 
were led to Susa ; testimonies to the great king 
of the diligence of his officers, and examples of 
terror to other conquered provinces. Darius 
however, according to the honorable testimony 
borne him by Herodoths, did them no other ill * 
than to settle them at Ampe on the Eufihrates, 
near where that river discharges itself into the 
Persian gulph. The ’rich vale of Miletus was 
divided among Persians; Carians were estab- 
lished in the mountainous" part of its tenritoiy. 

Maces, 

* - - - - icaiciii li^r ieXXo Herod. 1. 6. c. 30. 

T 3 
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i£aces, in reward for bis service, was restored to 
the tyranny of Samos : bat a large proportion of 
the Samian people emitted to Sicily. In the 
time of Herodotus, whtin other revolutions had 
restored authority to the party adverse to tyranny 
and Persia, there stood a column in the agom of 
the city of Samos, with an inscription in honor of 
the eleven captains who had bravely fought in the 
common cause, at the risk of punishment for dis> 
Obedience to their immediate commander. 

Histiseus, on the redaction of Miletus, moved 
from Byzantium to Lesbos, where he seems to 
have had great interest. Thence, according to 
Herodotus, he carried on a piratical war, against 
the Greeks no less than against the Persians, in 
a manner which, notwithstanding numberless 
instances of extreme reddiness in the Greeks at 


all times to make petty war among oneanother, 
appears rather unaccountable. At length, landing 
on the coast of Asia Minor for plunder, he was 
made prisoner by the Persian general Harpagus ; 
and bdng sent to Sardis was there crucified. 
ii«rod 1. 6 . The Persian fleet wintered at Miletus. Sailing 
oi®7i?4 *** spring, the ilands Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, im- 

B.C.4g3. mediatdy submitted. The army at the same time 
proceeded against the Ionian towns; and the 
generals far otherwise disposed than their master, 
executed the full vengeance which they had 
threatened: the handsom^t Grecian boys ware 
made eunuchs, Ihe most beautiful ^Is were car- 
tied off ; the towns, sihd, as tile Grecian aYiters 
particularly observe, without sparing the temples, 
were burnt. 


After 
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After the reduction of the Hands, the fleet sailed sect. 
to the Hellespont. All on the Asiatic side was ■ 

alreddy subject to the Persians, and nothing on 
the European shore now stood against them. 
Devastation was spred by sword and fire. ' The 
Byzantines and Chalcedonians best avoided the 
storm, flying betimes with their most valuable 
effects, and planting the territory of Mesambria, 
far within the Euxine sea. The Phenicians burnt 
the empty towns ; . and then returning to the 
Hellespont, all the Thracian Chersonese imme- 
diately submitted, except the town of Cardia. 

This peninsula, often called, by way of emi- iicrodot. 
nence, simply the Chersonese, had been planted & ^ 

by a colony of Athenians, whose history is not 
unimportant among the transactions of Greece 
and Persia. During the tyranny of Peisistratus 
at Athens, the Doloncian Thracians, antient 
inhabitants of the Chersonese, pressed in war ^ 
the Apsinthians, sent their chiefs to ask advice of 
the god of Delphi. The oracle diluted them to 
invite into their country, to found a colony there, 
the first person who,, after thdr quitting the 
temple, should ask them to the rites of hospitality, 
llie Doloncians, directing their journey home- 
ward, passed through Pl^ocis and Boeotia, without 
receiving any invitation. Taming then into 
Attica, their way led them by the country-house 
of Miltiades son of Cypselus. That Athenian 
happening to be in his portico,^ apd seeing men 
pass in a forein dress andeiurrying sp^us, accosted 
them, and ofKsred refreshment*, Tliey accepted 
the invitation ; and being hospitably entertained, 

F 4 they 
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CHAP, they related the oracular response which they liad 
^ received. Miitiades was of a very antient, honor-- 
able and wealthy family of Attica. Herodotus 
mentions, as a circumstance to ascertain its emi- 
nence, that it was a family accustomed to keep a 
chariot with four horses; probably meaning, as 
the critics have explained it, that the family of 
Miitiades had been accdstomed to contend at the 
Olympian festival in the race of chariots with 
four horses ; which certainly would imply consi- 
derable wealth in a country like Attic8^ little 
naturally adapted to breeding and keeping horses. 
Miitiades, himself popular and ambitious, was 
little friendly to Peisistratus, and thence was the 
more prepared to accept the invitation of the 
Thracians. Collecting therefore a number of 
Athenians, either disposed to his interest, or averse 
to the prevailing power, all of wBom Peisistratus 
vipuld gladly see depart from Athens, he esta- 
blished his colony, and was raised to the tyranny 
*,of the Chersonese. Dying childless, his authority 
passed, as a part of his estate, to his nephew 
Stesagoras, son of Cimon his brother by the 
mother. Stesagoras also died childless. His 
younger brother Miitiades was then at Athens, in 
fiivor with Hippias and Hipparchus^; who, whe- 
ther with any idea of l^al claim of authority of 
the mother-country over tW^'^olony, or meerly to 
extend their own power, sent young Miitiades, at 
the same time to collect his inheritance and to 
take upon him the public administration of the 
affairs of the.,Ch^sone|e. It ^|>pears that the 
■ ? ' young 

• The Peisislratidt.. Herod. I. ^'c. 39. 
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young chief carried his authority with a high hand : sect; 
he kept a body of five hundred guards in constant . ^ . 
pay : to strengthen his interest in the country^ he 
married Hegesipyle, daughter of Olorus a Thracian 
prince ; and Tyrant of the Chersonese Ts the title 
of Miltiades among all the earlier Greek his- 
torians'*. 

Such was the state of things when Darius led Herodot. 
his army into Europe. Miltiades then, yeilding Com. Nap! 
to a power which he was unable to resist, followed ^*^*“**’ 
die Persian monarch’s orders on the Scythian 
expedition. He is celebrated for having proposed 
among the Grecian chiefs to destroy the bridge 
over the Danube, which had been intrusted to 
their care, while Darius was in Scythia ; hoping 
that so the prmce and his army, between famine 
and the Scythian sword, might perish, and the 
Grecian states might thus be delivered from the 
Persian power. How far this proposal, certainly 
perfidious, can be justified upon Grecian principles 
either of philosophy or of patriotism, may be dif- 
ficult to determine. We may however credit the 
assertion of Herodotus and Nepos, that interest 
more than integrity induced the other Grecian 
tyrants to oppose it : for they esteemed the su- 
premacy of Persia the best security to their own 
authority against the demobratical disposition of 
their people. Herodotus reports that an army Herodot. 
of Scythians, bent uj)on revenging the Persian 

invasion, 

Chersonesi, oixines illos quos habitardt antias, perpetuatn 
obtinuerat dominationem. Xyranousque^;, fuerat appellatas. 

Corn, Nep. vit. The l^bgrapher adds, sed Justus, 

and proceeds to ^plain the early Grecian sense of IheSerm 

TYRANT, ^ 
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invasion, obliged MUtiades to fly the Chersonese. 
According to the same historian, however, he 
must have been popular in his governm^t, at 
least among the Thracians, since, on the departure 
of the Scythians, they recalled him. We are not 
told diat he took rniy active part in the Ionian 
revolt ; but his flight from the Chersonese, after 
the defeat of the Grecian fleet off Miletus, shows 
that he knew himself obnoxious to the Persians. 
Putting his effects aboard five trireme galleys, he 
steered for Athens. The Phenician fleet pursued 
him, and took one of his galleys commanded by 
his eldest son. Here again Herodotus bears very 
honorable testimony to Darius. The son of 
Miltiades, as a prisoner of rank and consequence, 
was sent to receive his doom at Susa. But in* 
stead of punishment as a rebel, which his captors 
expected, Darius was liberal of favor to him, giving 
him an estate and a Persian lady for his wife, 
by whom he had a femily which became numbered 
among the Persians. If Herodotus had authcuity 
for this anecdote, it may, toge]|her with the treat- 
ment of the captive Milesians, justify the opinion 
which he advances, that Darius would have par- 
doned even Histiaeus, had he not been prevented 
by the jealous haste of his officers who executed 
that unfortunate, but appare|itly little meritorious 
chief, without waitiii^ for onmrs from the king. 

From the same hpFattial historian however we 
learn, that the superihtendency of the Persian 
government over die conquered peOffle was, in 
general, rarre8|)on4eiit to the disposition of. dm 
mofparcb.,' lib(Sf^ and mild. Th4 first vengeance 

for 
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for the rebellion being over, the lonians remaining sect. 
in the country became again objects of care and ti- 
prot«:tion. No mark of enmity was shown during 
the rest of that year, but very beneficial regula- 
tions, says the historian, were made". Deputies 
from the cities were assembled, to advise about 
the means of keeping the peace of the country, 
and it was required of the several administrations 
to pledge themselves to oneanother that they 
would abstain from that piratical, thieving and 
murdering kind of petty war, to which the Greeks 
at all times and in all parts were strongly ad- 
dicted ; and that all controversies between cities, 
as between individuals, should be determined by 
regular course of law It behoved Artaphernes 
then, for his own sake, to provide for the regular 
payment of the tribute to the Persian empire. 

But no new burthen was laid upon the conquered 
people; and to obviate that oppression which 
mi^t arise from partiality, whether in the king’s 
officers', or in the municipal governments, the 
whole country was carefully surv^ed, and the 
extent of every state taken in the Persian measure 
of parasangs. The tribute, really but a kind of 
quit-rents for lands not originally belon^ng to the 
Greeks, was then equitably assessed on all ; and 
to the historian’s the lonians continued to 
profit from this ben^citd arrmigement. 

' I f • 

” - - - - ovjSv K fiTnai niftm,* Herod. 

1. 6. c. 4e; 

Siw fliit, stfld fiii Ti 

aypMip. Herod, ibid* 

# 
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SECTION III. 

First Persian Armament against Greece under Jdardonius: 
proceeds no farther than Macedonia, The Grecian Cities 
summoned by Heralds to acknowkge Subjection to the Persian 
Emjjire. Internal Feuds in Greece : Banishment of Dema- 
ratus king of Lacedamon : Affairs of Argos : Banishment 
^ and Restoration of Cleomenes king of Lacedamon : Death 
(f Cleomenes : War of Athen and M^na^ 

In the second spring after the reduction of 
Miletus, a great change was made in the ad< 
ministration of the provinces bordering on the 
Grecian seas. Artaphemes was recalled, with 
most of the principal officers of his satrapy, and 
Mardonius, a young man of highest rank, who 
had lately married a daughter of Darius, was sent 
to take tW great and important command. He 
led with him a veiy numerous army. On the 
coast of Cilicia he met a large fleet attending his 
orders; and, going aboard, he smled to Ionia, 
leaving the army to be conducted by the generals 
under him, to the Hellespont. Revenge agtdnst 
Athens and Eretria for the insult at Sardis, nras 
the avowed purpose of this formidable armament. 
But, considering all the best information remain- 
ing to us of the character of Darius and of the 
circumstances of the times, it appears highly 
probable that the same necessity for employing 
iestless spirits, which had urged the Scythian' 
expedition, was the principal motive also to the 
permission of this enterprize. , 


Mardonius 
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Mardonius seems to have been naturally dis- 
posed to extraordinary things. Arriving in Ionia, 
he deposed all the tyrants, and, apparently with 
the view to acquire popularity among a people 
whose willing service might be important, he 
established democratical government in every 
Grecian city ; a measure so opposite to the ge- 
neral policy of Persia, th^t Herodotus speaks of 
it as a wonder next to incredible among the 
people of European Greece. Collecting then, 
from the lonians and iEolians, a considerable 
addition to his forces, both of sea and land, he 
proceeded to the Hellespont, and passed into 
Europe. , Excepting some wild hords of Thracian Herodot. 
moimtaineers, all to the confines of Greece alreddy its. 
acknowleged subjection to Persia. Macedonia 
had formerly bought its peace by submitting to **“‘* 
the humiliating ceremony of the delivery of earth 
and water. Tribute being now demanded, the 
Macedonian prince feared to refuse. But the 
elements and the barbarians, this time, stopped 
the progress of the Persian arms. ITie fleet, 
assailed by a storm, in doubling the promontory 
of Athos, lost no less than three hundred vessels, 
and, it was reported, twen^ thousand men. In 
a sudden attack from the Brygian Ttiracians, 
the army suffered considerably, and Mardonius 
himself was wounded. The march could not be 
safely prosecuted without subduing that people. 

Tbis was effected ; but the season was then so far 
advanced, and the fleet so shattered, dmt it was 
judged expedient for the whole armament to return 
to winter in Asia. 


The 
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The first object in the next spring was the little 
Hand of Thasus, formerly the seat of the principal 
Phenician factory in the j£gean sea; barren fo 
its soil, but rich by its gold mines, and still more 
by those which its inhabitants possessed on the 
ndghboring continent of Thrace. To secure 
themselves, rather than to offend others, the 
Thasians had latdy employed a part of their 
wealth in building ships of war, and improving the 
fortifications of their town. An order came to 
them, in the name of the Persian king, to raze 
their fortifications, jand to send all their ships of 
war to the Persian naval arsenal dt Abdera. 
They obeyed. ' Iben heralds were sent into 
Greece, demanding of every city acknowlegement 
of subjection to Darius by the delivery of earth 
and water. Many towns on the continent obeyed, 
and most of the ilands 

Greece was at this time so divided by internal 
feuds, that had its united force bom a nearer 
proportion to that of the Persian empire, still its 
circumstances would have seemed to invite the 
ambition of a powerful ndghbor. The Thessalians, 
who should have guarded the northern frontier, 
and die Phocians, occupying the ceatex of die 
country, bore toward each other a hatred so 
^aipened by the bostfiities of succrashre gene- 
rations, drat no merest could induce (them to 
co^esce. The Thebmis, and with them almost 

all 

Herodotus says rbnt he afterward excepts the little 
ilan^ of Seriphos, Si^nos, andhldos (1). itjipBrekidy Iw 
diould. also have except Euboea and Crete ; or at leMt most 
ofthar tovroa.' , ' ' 

0) b. 7. c. 46. 
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all Boeotia, careless of an independency adverse 
to peace, and little producing any happiness, sub* 
mitted even zealously to the Persian commands. 
Athens, at declared war with jEgina, still nourished 
animosity against Lacedasmon ; while, within Pe* 
loponnesus, the antient enmity of Lacedaeiiion 
and Argos had been revived and heightened by 
late events. 

It is an old observation, which the history of 
nations gives frequent occasion to repeat, that 
circumstances in themselves the most trifling often 
lead to the greatest consequences. The antient 
enmity between Athens and ^gina, said to have 
orij^ated about a wooden statue, appears to have 
contributed not a little to lead the Athenians to 
that determined opposition to Persia, and to that 
alliance of their state with Lacedsemon, which 
together, in saving Greece from subjection, gave 
the Grecian people to be what th^ afterward 
became. As soon as it was known at Athens 
that the ^ginetans had acknowleged themselves 
subjects to Persia, ministers w^ sent to Sparta 
to accuse them as traitors to Greece. It was the 
character of the Spartan government to be cautious 
in enterprize, but unshakra in principle, firm in re* 
solve, and inamoveable by danger. Independency 
on any forein state was the great object of all its 
singolar institutions; imd far from bowing to a 
siqiifrior pmver, it had for some time been not 
uQiuccessfolly aspiring to dominion ovor others. 
The hmtghty demand of Pers^ ^r^ore could 
not but find at Laoedemon a d^nained refusal. 
Both there and at Athens the public tndigoation 

vented 
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vented itself in barbarian inhumanity; the Persian 
heralds being with ignominy and scoffing put to 
death; at one place thrown into a pit, at the 
other into a well, and told there to take their earth 
and water. But the power of that vast empire 
so really formidable, and in general opinion 
so nearly irresistible, that to find Athens heartily 
disposed to alliance in opposition to it, would be 
esteemed by the Lacedmmonians a circumstance 
the more fortunate as the late enmity between 
the two commonwealths had been extreme. The 
Athenian ambassadors were accordingly very 
favorably received at Lacedaemon. Cleomenes, 
v^ement in all his undertakings, went himself to 
jEgina, intending to seize the persons of those who 
had been forward in leading the ‘people of that 
iland to the obnoxious measure. He was opposed 
and prevented in his purpose ; but not without 
a remarkable acknowlegement of the authority of 
■the Spartan state. It was replied to him, * that 
‘ he came meerly as an individual ; the iEginetan 
* people would have obeyed a regular order from 
‘ 'the Lacedaemonian government.’ 

But the dissensions of the Grecian republics 
among oneanother were not more adverse to the 
general defence against a fprein enemy, than the 
spirit of party which divided each internally. 
Lacedasmon itself was violently distracted. The 
two kings, Demaratus and Cleomenes, had been 
tong at variance. The former endevored to excite 
the leadmg men against his Cdllegue, absent bn 
|mhlfo service. The latter, on his return, no longer 
keeping any measure, asserted that Demaratus 

was 
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was ill^ftimatdy bom ; and incouraging Leoty- sect. 

chklas, the next in succession of the Procleid , 

ikmily, to claim the crown against him, supported ' 
the pretension "With all his interest, llie legiti- 
macy of Demaratus’s birth was brought into real 
doubt; and where the judgement of men ^nld 
not decide, recourse was had toifthe Delphian 
oracle. Herodotus, who is not scrupulous of 
speaking freely of oracles, tells, upon this occa- * 
sion, a very circumstantial story of bribery prac- 
tised by Cleomenes to procure a response from 
the Pythoness favorable to his views ; and the 
report indeed appears to have found general credit Pauian. 
in Greece. Demaratus, in consequence of that ' ^ 

.--'response, was immediately deposed. Finding then 
his situation irksome, and perhaps unsafe in 
Sparta, he retired to the iland of Zacyntbus ; and 
persecution following him thither, he fled to the 
Persian court. Cleomenes, now unopposed in 
his measures, went, accompanied by Leotychidas, 
to .£gina ; and such was the authority which re- 
putation had acquired to their state, the JEginetan 
government, generally haughty enough throu^ 
presumption in its naval force and the security of 
its. insular situation, submitted implicitly to their 
commands. Ten of the principal men of the 
ilapd wCTe arrested and ent ,to Athens, there to 
remain ^fledges of the fidelity of the iEginetan 
people to the Grecian cause. 

. Ute hi^tly valuable mrly historian, to whom 
we qwf® almost all detail of occurrences in this 
age, little generally careful of the order of events 

in his narration, has left it Uncertain to what precise 

- ' * time 
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time shoulcji be assigned some tvansaGtiQDs^ im- 
portant in die consideration of die state o£ Greece. 
At this critical period, Clemnenes led a J^ce^en 
monian army into.Arg(dlB, mirprized' the Aigians 
in. thmr camp, and routed themii’adi great slau^ten 
digiUves took refuge in< a consecmted wood, 
smTOpnding SMtmnple. Such sacred groves^ fre- 
quent in Greece j were generally held in the most 
scrupulous veneradbot Cleomenes lumself hesi- 
tated; a^ the pro&nation which he meditated. But 
conformably to the superstition derived from ages; 
before Homer, he regarded only the affront to 
the gods, considered as unconnected with any> 
crime against man, about which he had no scruple. 
Alluring some of the Argians thereof from their, 
asylum, with! a promise of ransom, he put them> 
directly to. the sword; and. when his freadiery 
was discovered, and he could allure no. more, 
passion qv^erbearing superstition, he set fire to the 
^!Ove^ and thus the rest were destroyed. Between, 
the batde and the massacre, so large a portion of> 
the Ai|^n people pmished, that the slaves, rose 
upon the scanty remainder, overpowered them, 
and for some years- cmnmanded the dty^ The 
sons however of those ^n by the. LoMdsmo^ 
nians, whether humaimly spared, or by wbatevmr 
good fortune escaping, when . they, bad in;8nfficient 
number attained maii^ood, expdled the asturpersi 
These nevertheless possessii^ themselves of Tiiyni^ 
a nigotiation insu^, and a trea^4tf peace end 
fribhdship was concluded. Fimn the tewnr of 
Ifij^rhdottts’s account the new tutmens of T%»|:. 
seem th l^ve deserved abethfr than thdr finbi fate. 

* ' War 
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VFkt' ^^tei^’e'd aj^ifafet' thefrn', thfey were' ^tit’ sect. 
to diS' sWdW) chri‘^<fen itifo ^fle, 6r eigain reduced* 

^ 

& '#6i stippo^dd that Clebhiehi^, Uftdr thfe de- 
stHlt^h of thb A'rgian army, liifght haVd ttOten 
the ’city, but his wild fancy lefd tiiiii anothei' n^y'**. 
Sending hoUae the greater part of his forceej he 
wem^ attended by a‘ chosen escort, to' the delO'^ 
brated tethple of JdtiO, near MycensS, to sUcrihce 
there. high’ priest Of the'teniple remonstrated 

that 'the Holy iristitutes forhad sufch intrusion of a 
Stranges’; " GleOmerieS', in the extravagance of his 
iddlgnktlOii/ that he, of the ' Mood of Hercules, 
kltig' ahd' priest, should be ' so denied, canSed the 
high priest to be scouiged by his attending Helots', 
performed the skcirifice himself, and then returned 
to Spertiell The party in o(>pdSition tb him there 
were lOud in complaint, not Of his violation of the 
laws of War and of nations, but Of his omission to 
attach 'Argos, winch they inipuied to corruption. 

A stbry, however, of a miraculous effulsiob' fr'otti Herodot. 
thlfbreast of the statue of the god whose’ grove • • * 

ClecidtMies'butnt, aff oriiihi'it was Insisted, clearly' 
ibffi'cating' that 'Ai^os was not tO be tiddeb, sufficed’ 
tb“^p‘ tlfe clattiOr. Buf aftbr the eir^lsion'of 
Dbrnf^btus' tKe' fiHeiidS of that jWiric'e procured’ 
elddeheb'sb' cotifVinfciog Of the c^hniption by'nhffch 

the 

** Vbinahtic stort is'toU, by later wrifers, of a poetess, 

Trt«kll% -WIkJ, -at this head of ttw Wbnieh, bByS, ahd old riiVn 
of Arkoni, thd assault jof ; the, Lac6d;S&aiQhians (i)* 

Had sucli a j^tdry had any credit in Herodotua^s age, he was 
ndt'^of h i^i^er'td^lea^eit odnotod. " 

( 1 ) Fadsan. I. a.'c. ad. Polyj^n. Staat."!. 7 . c. 33 . 

G 2 
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CHAP, the oracle from Delphi had' be^n obtained whidi 
.. occasioned his dethroneihent, that Cleotiienes in 
alarm fled into Thessaly. The conteiit of iaetioiis 
however gave hinf opportunity soon to return into 
Pdoponnesus, and in Arcadia he found 6r formed 
a paMy so strong that he proposed to excite war 
agaihst his country. Fortunatdy his party in 
Lacedaemon, regaining the superiority, prevented 
that evil by procuring his recall to the throve, 
iierodot. -That wildness of Cleomenes, which had often 
approached frenzy, at length became lasting mad- 
piutaroi^' ness, and he was put under confinement. In 
Apoph.Tjic. jjjjg situation, obtaining a sword from a Helot, 
appointed to guard him, he deliberately cut himself 
piecemeal. The superstition of all Greece took 
an interest in this shocking deed. It was very 
generally attributed to the vengeance of the deity ; 
but for different crimes, according to the various 
feelings and prgudices of the people of different 
states. With the Athenians, the injury done to 
a temple and its sacred precinct, in the invasion 
of Attica, was^ the offensive impiety. The Aryans 
ascribed the divine wrath, most reasonably, to 
the treacherous massacre of their troops;' bat, 
more' confidently, to those offences, in the general 
opinion of the age, more apt to excite divine in- 
dignation ; the bo||>ing of Ad sacred giOve, and 
Ae affront done A ''A^ protecting deity Jano^ in 
performing sacriiiee dontrary to the sacred ihstitate, 
and in the injmlons indi^ity to her' priest The 
c^Adr Greeks^ lessi anxious ftbobt these ii^^ties 
and Wdnees to partiddUr pdD|fle and thei# pecu« 
liar deities, held Ae sacrilegious collusion with 
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die Pyithooess, which ruini^ his coliegue Dema- sect. 
ratus, to have been that, among the many atro- . 
fitons acts of Cleomenes, which most called for 
the vengeance of the powersi. above. But the 
Lacedaemonians, with whom, according to a 
common principle of Grecian patriotism^, any 
breach of their own institutions was a greater 
enormity than the grossest violation of laws, 
human and divine, affecting other states only, 
impuied the fatal frenzy to meer drunkenness ; a 
vice highly reprobated and rarely seen at Sparta, 
but to which Cleomenes was addicted. 

These circumstances will not be deemed un- 
worthy objects of history, when considered as they 
tend to mark the state of Greece, and the temper 
of its people, at that important jieriod, when her 
little commonwealths were first assailed by the 
tremendous might of Persia. With the same 
view a petty war which insued between Athens 
and iEgina will deserve attention. The reader 
should cast his eye upon the map, and see there 
what .£gina is : Ailgina was a formidable foe to 
Athens. Its rulers, having made their peace with 
Leotychidas, so as to obtain his mediation with 
the Athenian government, w^re still denied the 
restoration of their hostages. Bent therefore 
upon revenge, they interested a large galley, 
in which many Athenians of rank were going to 
an annual religious festival at Delos. But JEgina, 

Itke aU other Grecian states, had i^ factions. 

.Hie oligarchal now prevailed ; andi Nicodromus, 
a coDSidetable man of the opposite party, hatl 
found it prudent to retire from his country. Ihc 

o 3 present 
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. y”' i JsWSi %t ,pf j^thieng, .a|y}gp,ySi IP fevor 

dfppjCKfwy. A fJlw* poecp^ 

lyj^ Athenian admjwi^Wtion, .fipd Jf^podirOT 
pau^, bad m^ijy firie^dB in tfea jpBd.e 

h/'piself piaster of diat called ^ pld 4Q^p ,pf 
Heradot. ^gipa. But the Athenians, npt possessing a 
ic seq. Sc naval fp^cq sufficient to cope >v'ijth the .^^etan 
fleet, had applied to Cprinth, th^ in close alliance 
with theni, for a lean of twenty shipa* These 
arrived a day too late ; the whole project failed j 
and Nicodipmus, with many of his adheients, 
imharking, fled to Attipa. The Athiepit^Qs allotted 
tb^ a se|tlea}ent near the prpqaoptory Spnipm; 
whence they made cpptipual assaplts ap^ depre- 
dations nppn the ^gipetans of the ilaodr The 
prevailing party in -^^na meanwhile vented re- 
venge against the remaining persons of the, opposite 
factipn, sp shocking that in these times it appears 
• hardly credible; yet one curcun^stance only, of 
particnlar affi’ont fo a goddess, sepms to hav^ 
Struck either the Oreel^S, of that age, or the hish>T 
lian in the ne^h aa any pepnhat een^t^hy* 
hundred citj^ns ^ereleji out at once tpeapcntlont 
One of Ihetn, fre^Qg hipiseU^iroirn his bpndf, dad 
toah^ffiple qf Ceres, apd laid fpst hojd pp ths 
gate. I|is pursners ,f ndeypred tp pah b|ni a.\^y . ; 
but, his , stnengti} hqflling fbey c^pppd off 

his and, thd® WlPg^d* iN h*ht 

dea^ with his fe||qsrSsr 

sopjR a^ defee^d ip p na,ifal,ijgigagei9^ I'hd. 

Atht^hws , thee la^ed (n», Hand* and ^ 

Jginetans'lrpni Sinnlmn wfi’a nqt llheljs to he^ 

advocates 
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«dv0MiiteR for iiieire^ to feilowcountrytoen, sect. 
while of R <^Oas{md Argian^ Who had come to ^ 

WMiftt tfao j^Ighielams of the ilM^d, the greater part 
were diam. Still; with their shattered navy, the 
iEgfnetattls attadced the Athertian fleet by surprize 
aud took four galleys. 


Section iv. 

Second tertian Ahnament against Greece under Datis and 
Artapkemes: reduces the Hands of the JEg€a»: invades 
Attica. Batik of Marathon. 

Socit was the virulence of enmity among the 
GrOekfS toward oneanother, at the Very time when 
the g^t storm was approaching from the iLast, oi. 73' |. 
which titfoatetied a final period to that indepen- 
denoy of their littlO republics, whence arose incite- 
metft and licenOe for those horrid violences. Hie 
small Success of MardOnhis, in his expedition, had 
probably afforded means for intrigue to take eflhOt 
to his disadvantage itt thfe cdOrt of Susa. He W'as ticrodot. 
recalled, and the command at Satdis was given to & 
Artaphemes, son of t|ke late satrap of that name, 
with whom was joined Datas, a Median ndbleman, ^ 
probity of greater eRperience. ThOse gefacrals, “• 
leading a landforce frmtt the ’interior piovinc#, 
met the fleet on the coast of Cilicia. The con- 
quest of Greece being the object, it was deterifimed 
to avoid the circuitous match by Htrkce and 
I^nesdonta^ A sufficiency of trafiSpOrfs having 
been CoflOcted, the frhole army, cavalry as well 
as infitafry; were ittibarked, and coasted Asia 

G A Minor 
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< .£oUan, troops and vessels were sununoited* All 
being assembled, the generals dicected'^dieir course 
across the iSgeUn sea, first to Naxos. The inbar 
bitan ts of that Hand, notwithstanding their fonner 
successful defence, dared not i^de this formidable 
armament: quitting their city they fled to thdr 
mountains. The Persians burnt the town, with 
its temples : the few Naxians who fell into their 
hands were made slaves. The fleet proceeded to 
the neighboring Hands, receiving their submission, 
and taking everywhere the children of the prin- 
cipal families for hostages. No opposition was 
found till they arrived at Carystus in Euboea. 
The Carystians, with more spirit than prudence, 
declared they would neither join in hostUities 
against their neighbors and fellow(;ountrymen, nor 
give hostages. Waste of their lands, and siege 
laid to their tonn, soon reduced them to comply 
with whatsoever the Persian generals chose to 
command. 

Htwa. 1 . 6. The storm now approached Eretria. Puni^- 
ment to that city was one of the declared objects 
of the armament Little hope therefore could be 
entertained qf good torins for the community. In 
this desperate situation of public aihurs, tempta- 
tion wfia sbnng for individuals to endevor, by 
whatsoever^met^ns, tq secure themsdves. While 
therefore a deputation wrs sent by public author 
rity to request assistance from Athens, roai^ uf 
the, citizens were for flying to the moun tains ; 
others were disposed to betray the city, to the 
enemy ^ some of theni t!dnkm& perhaps not un- 
reasonably. 
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reatonably, that beside gaining for themselves 
favorable terms, they might even lessen the hor- « 
rmrs of eaptuie to the city at large, by preventing 
the shock of arlhs, and the further irritation of 
an irresistible ibe. The Athenians so far com- 
plied with the request made to them, as to direct 
that the four thousand colonists, lately sent from 
Athens into Eubcea, should assist in the defence 
of Eretria. The aid would have been important, 
had the Eretrians been united in council, and pre- 
pared for a siege ; or had there been any reason- 
able prospect of farther relief from the . rest of 
Greece. But iEschines son of Nothon, one of 
the principal citizens, seeing defence hopeless, 
advised the colonists, by a timely retreat, to reserve 
themselves for the protection of their native 
country, which would next be attacked; and 
which, if saved, might still afford, possibly even to 
the Eretrians, a refuge from Persian oppression. 
The colonists accordingly crossed to Oropus in 
Attica. The Persians soon appeared off the 
Eretrian coast. The little seaport towns of 
Chcereas mid iEgilia were immediately abandoned, 
and there the army debarked. Among the Ere- 
trians, tlie resolution had finally prevailed to defend 
the city. During six days the Persian assaults 
were vigorously opposed. On the seventh the place 
was betrayed hy two of the principal citizens. The 
temples were plundered and burnt: the inhabitants 
were cohdonned to slavery. 

The Persian generals allowed but a few days 
rest to their forces, before they crossed into Attica ; 
having Hippias, formerly tyrant of that country, 

now 
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CHAP, new of advanced It b^ng the t^weulaedi ymt 
. . froitk libs iexpulsioD, feM* Aieir guide mid counsellor. 

In fids alanning situatiOii ^ 
bad been cot^mted Ibr general secariNy. Tbe 
Asum ijireeks bad been firsteubdued. Tbe Fersimi 
dominion then extended itsdlf into Europe, as Ikr 
as the confines of Thessaly. Ail the ilands had 
. now fidlen. Euboea, which mightbe reckoned an 
ap^nrteoniioeof die iGTeckn main, wascon<|uered. 
The Persian army passed the narrow channel 
wluch separates them, and still no league for 
common defence seems even to have been pro- 
posed. On the capture of Eretria, a messenger 
was sent fiom Athens to Lacedaemon widi the 
Herodot. news, and a request for assistance. The Lacedm- 
stfate/" * monians were at this time pressed by one of dioee 
pitt.*de^®’ rebellions in Messenia, so often resulting fifom 
t a illiberal policy for the maintenance of thdr 
sovcrein^ over that country. Neveithdess -they 
prcHttised their utmost help; but their laws and 
their religicm, they said, forbad them to mm^ 
before the full moon, of which it wUnted fivedftys. 
As things now stood, indeed, prObablHty of suo 
cessful opposition was so small, that perhaps we 
ou^t not to impute to any base or unrealsoiiable 
selfishness the caution of the Lacedaemonian 
govemnia^^ tfao we should beheve that pdicy or 
. irresoltt^l^mbie than rcligiou, deddned then- 
Herodot armyi. The messenger howevtU', Phetdijfipides, a 
i.tf. c. 106. iTjuuej. by profession, having pmformed his jounu^ 
with extraordinary speed, related a story oi his 
return, which might be not uniVi^g to inB{nve 
confidmice into the Athenian poptdace. As he 

was 
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o«erih« BaetiiicQian mouottaiii, sect. 
abcwa ,9;egaa ia AiK:adki, the jgo4 I^aa .oijljed to ^• 
Jte.l^ttaine. Ue«stoppad in obedience to the ' “ ’ 

Koiee ; When it proceeded, cocaffiiaDding him to 
teU the Athenians, ‘ That they were wrong in 
‘ paying po worship to a deity -so weU disposed 
^ to tbmf, who had ohen served toena, and inr 
‘ tended them farther jhivor.’ The worship of 
the gpd Fad. was in consequence introduced at 
Athens. 

Tbore wns fortunately at this time, among the Ileroclot. 
prine^pal Athenians, a man qualified both by &teq'. 
genius and expeiience to Cake the lead on a mo- 
mOBtous occasion, Miltiades, the expelled chief of 
the Chersonese. Miltiades had not, immediately 
on his retreat to Athens, found it a place of secure 
refuge : a prosecution was commenced a^nst 
him for the crime of tyranny'^. In another 
season, however indefinite the crime, and however 
inapplicable every existing law to any act of the 
aoeused, a pepular assembly might have pro- 
nounced condemnaticm. In the present crisis he 
was not. only acquitted, but, after the common 
manner of the tide of popular favour, raised by 
the . voice of the people to be one of the ton com- 
mmders in chief of toe army*®, Immediate 
aawsianee from Sparta baing denied, it became a 
quesfioa with toe ten generals, whethiBr.the bold 
stop ^lOiiild bo ventured of meeting the enemy-in 

toe 

*' Sr«j iuutriftn avrir iyiyirrtif iXtilcii TVfattiitf rSi •* 

6 . c. 104* - 

•* lTe»T»yi* AkwUVAii, mimOii; iiri roS 

* A. » I Herod. 1 . 6 . c. 104. 
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CUAI*. the field ; or whether their whole diligence should 
. > be applied to prepare for a siege* It bappeaed 

that opinions were equally divided ; ta wbicb case, 
c. 109. castom, the polemu’ch archcm was to be 

called in to give the casting vote. The argunrait 
attributed by Herodotus to Miltiades upon this oc- 
casion, not only tends very much to explain both 
the politics and the temper of the times, but ac- 
counts satisfactorily why that able commander, con- 
trary to every common principle of defensive war, 
was for risking at once a decisive ingagement with 
an enemy in number so very superior. ‘ It depends 

* upon you,’ said Miltiades in a conference with 
the polcmarch Callimachus, ‘ either to reduce 
‘ Athens to slavery, or, by establishing her free- 

* dom, to leave an eternal memory of yourself 
‘ among men, more glorious than even Harmodius 
‘ and Arbtogeiton have acquired. For never 

* before, ^ce the Athenians were a people^ did 

< a danger like the present threaten them. If, 

* yielding to the Persians, they are delivered into 
‘ the power of Hippias, let it be thought what their 

* sufferings will be : but if they conquer, Athens 
‘ will become the first city ofc Greece. Should 

* they then, by your decision, be debarred from 

* pr^ently inga^ng the enemy, I well know that 
' faction will be dividing the minds of our citizens ; 

< and a ip^y among them will not scruple to 

* make totiis with tiie Persians, to the destruction 

* of the rest. But if we ingage before any cor. 

* rupt disposition prevails, the gods only dispmtsing 
‘ equal favor, we are, able to conquer.* The 
|K>lemarch yielded to this argument. 


The 
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The Persians had now, for two or three gene* 
ratkms, been accustomed to almost uninterrupted 
success in war. They had many times ingaged 
the Greeks of Asia and Cyprus; and tho the 
accounts come to us from Grecian historians only, 
yet we read of no considerable defeat they had 
ever suffered, except once in Caria ; when by the 
abilities of Heracleides of Mylassa, their general 
Daurises was surprized among defiles. The army 
under Datis and Artaphernes therefore advanced 
towards Athens, confident of superiority to all 
opposition in the field. Herodotus does not men- 
tion their numbers. According to Cornelius 
Nepos, they were a hundred thousand effective 
foot, and ten thousand horse : a very large force to 
be transported by sea from Asia : yet Plato, mean- 
ing probably to include the seamen and the various 
multitude of attendants upon Asiatic troops, calls 
the whole armament five hundred thousand; and 
Trogus Pompeius, according to his epitomizer 
Justin, did not scruple to add a hundred thousand 
more. Herodotus has not ventured either to 
report the numbers which the Athenians brought 
into the field ; he<.only says they were very inferior 
to the Persians ; and later writers have not less 
contradicted probability in diminishing the Grecian 
ihan in exaggerating the Persian force. Accord- 
ing to Nepos and Pausanias, the Athenians were 
only nine thousand, and the Plataetos, joining 
them with- the whole strength of their little com- 
monwealth, added only one thousand. But 
sufficient assurance reiq.ains to us, that Attica 
capable of raising* a greater force, and upon 

such 
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was 
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CHAP, such* anj* ctttei^ency i« w^W yilfcoftiSt *^. 

t - . Th#gmia»'<ifiM(ltiadas*hi(»itraVi^ the 

stmi^^ofAthensj ffppieat‘s^tt{}Onthl#di^sidhtH& 
i^aiog-insmnnent iU’the haudtdf J’rb^deiifie'e fhi- 
the presemtioti of^Greede. Iv tvhs-t^'^eiei^hfi’fbV 
c^emony: abilitie^i whei^eveff diey Weite cbnspi- 
Herodot. cuOus^ would of coUffie hAve' thb' leddi' Of 

Hutarch’”’ 01^6 collcgues of Mtltiftded ftvc gdve up theif daytr 
Anstid. of obolhiand to him ; and hy theii? raetlhs he' had 
the majority of votes among the ten. Thus thU 
extreme inconvenierides, to which ^ the AthOniati' 
system lay open, were in^a great- degree Obi*latted*; 
and (he unity, indispensable to the advantageous^ 
condoct’of military business, was established* 
Miltiades, to his other advantages, joined' that Of 

ha-Wrig' 

I^ausanias says that the battle of Marathon was the 
firfii ' occasion upon wliich iho Athorii^s' admitted 
military service (i); meaning probably to service with thO'^ 
freemen in the heavy infantry ; because it appears from 
HerOdotiie to have been the ordinarji* practkb'td mak&’skiT^s 
act:ae light troops# It seems a necelBsary ioieren(ie, what we 
might otherwise indeed naturally suppose, that the utmost 
strength* of Aliens w^ exerted upon that occasion. But 
eleveo years after, at the battle of’Platiea^ when the imme*- 
diate danger tc the Athenian people was much less pressing, 
ahd when a considerable part of their for^e was serving aboard ' 
' the^ deety the> Athenian troops in the confederate army were 
eight thoofifluijd heavy foot, attended by an eq^al nombor of 
light^arnied staves'(2). Indeed at the time of the battle of 
Marathi^^ the obeession to the Athenian forces from« the ■ 
coloniste/lately/re(umed from Eubqea^ would, ^cording to 
Herodotus," be 'scarcely leas than four thousand men. The 
sattieia^or inibrms tUB tbdt the inhabitemtsof the litik ikiid ' 
of Ktikos, after the expulsion of a powerfal party, formed no 
less than eight thousand regular heavy-armed foot (3). Upon 
t&b whole we camiot suppose the regular Grecian' fbrdeevat' 
Mamtbon fewer than fourtisi^ or fifteen thousand^ and the 
li'ght-armed, slaves and others, would be at least an equal, 
ahd*|ifdbibly a iriuch gt^at# number. 

(!) 1. 1. c, 3a. (a) Herod. 1. 9. c. 28, 29. 


(3) 1- 6- c. 30. 
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having seiyeil with the Persians. He knew the 
comp^ition of> their armies, the temp^ of their 
troops^, and the ordinaiy system of their generals. 
The GveekS) 'whose dependence was on their 
heavy-aimed foot; formed in the deep order of the 
phalanx, usually- began an ingagement with a few 
discharges of missile weapons, and then presently 
came to close fight with tiieir long spears. The 
Persians made more use of the bow, and less of 
the- spear; which with them was shorter than the 
Grecian spear, and they depended much upon 
their cavalry, of which the Greeks (excepting the 
Thessalians) from the nature of their country 
could have little. The defensive aimor also of 
the Persian infantry was inferior to the Grecian^ 
Herodotus has marked the difference in a speech 
of Aiistagoras the Milesian to the Lacedsemonian 
assembly: ‘ The Persians go to battle,’ he says, 
‘ canying bows and short spears, and wearing 
‘ stockings and' turbans.’ The Greeks carried 
long spears and swords; and wore greaves and 
helmets 

The 

" j£schylu8, who is said himself to have fought at Mara- 
thon, at Salamis, and at Plataea, adverts in several passages 
of his tragedy of The- Persians to this difference of weapons. 
The chorus speaking of Xerxes says : 

’Zwiyu ioOfne^TUf ar- 

*A^s». p. t39* Steph.^ 

Aftemrard the characteristical weapons are put for the n^ons 
who bdre tHhm : . • ^ 

rflav fvf*x ri niuh, 

*H MfUKgino 

Atyinf SM^-ngxif; p. isl- 

and, Stilt -fhetl^f- Atessa asking concerning the Athenians, 

the chorus answers, 

OifxftSf' lyxt ««• o-»yctl, p. 137* 
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CHAP. The Persian generals, ^ded by Hippias, had 
. chosen t^i^. place of debarkation tt^ ^fe tern 
Herod. 1.6. coast of Attica, near Marathon. '®?feMei^iand- 

C. 103. 107. ■ ■ 

xiiucjrd ing they were at once in a plain ir^which eavalry 
might act ; and the way to Athens, between the 
wheeie^^ mountains Pentelicus and firilessus, was less 
OiI^“b6 ‘l*®cult than any other across the heights which 
Sniroh™* some distance surround that city. The intire 
Greece, command which they possessed of the sea, made 
it necessary for Miitiades to wait for intelligence 
Ann. Thu. where they would make their descent. They had 
thus landed their whole force without molestation, 
and were alreddy in possession of the plain, >t'hen 
the Athenian army appeared upon the hills above. 
But this plain was narrow : pressed between the 
sea eastward, and the hills westward, and closed 
at each extremity, on the north by a marsh, on 
the south by the hills verging round and meeting 
the sea. Miitiades, on view of the ground and 
of the enemy, determined to attack. The 6rst 
object, in ingaging Asiatic armies, was to resist 
or to rendtf useless thar numerous ^d excellent 
cavalry ; the next to prevent them &om profiting 
by their superior skill in the use of missile w'eapons. 
The former might have been obtained by waiting 
amoag^^e ^hills : but there the heavy-armed 
Greeii^^||i(g|lii| have been helpless against the 
whose fleet, whose numbers, and 
whose wi^>ohs,'^onld iuable them to ^tack On 
any side, or on all sides, or, avoiding a battle, 
to proceed to . Athens. In a plain only they 
could be forced to that mode of ingagement in 
which the Greeks had greater practice, and for 

which 
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■which their arms were superiorly adapted; and sect. 
the p^Ut of Marathon w'as peculiarly fa- ^y- , 

vorable. Goni^ed how'ever as the ground was, the ij„oiiot. 
Athenian numbers were still insufficient to form a '■ 
line equal to that of the enemy, and in all points 
competently strong. Deciding therefore instantly 
his choice of difficulties, Miltiades extended his 
front by weakening his center. Daring valor 
indeed, guided by a discernment capable of pro- 
fiting from every momentary opportunity, could 
alone balance the many disadvantages of his cir- 
cumstances. Finding then his troops animated 
as he wished, he issued a sudden order to lay c. ui. 
aside missile weapons, to advance running down 
the hill, and ingage at once in close fight. The 
order was obeyed with the utmost alacrity. The 
Persians, more accustomed to give than to receive 
the attack, beheld, at first, with a disposition to 
ridicule, this, as it appeared, mad onset. The 
effect of the shock however proved the wisdom 
with which it had been concerted. The Asiatic 
horse, formidable in cham,pain countries by their 
rapid evolutions, but in this confined plain incum- 
bered with their own numerous infantry, were at a 
loss how to act Of the infantry, that of proper 
Persia almost alone had reputation for close 6ght. 

The rest, accustomed chiefly to the use of missile ^ 

weapons, 

No account is given by Herodotus of any thing done by 
the Persian horse, tho he speaks of it as numerous. The 
detail however which he afterward gives of actions of the 
Persian cavalry previous to the battle of Platasa, together 
with every description of the field of Marathon, suificiently 
accounts for their inaction or ineflicacy there. 

VOL. II. H 
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CHAP, weapons, were, by the rapidity of the Athenian 
- charge, not less disconcerted than the horse. The 
contest was however long. The l*ersian infantry, 
successors of those troops who, upder the great 
Cyrus, had conquered Asia, being posted in the 
center of their army, stood the vehemence of 
the onset, broke the weak part of the Athenian 
line, and pursued far into the country. The 
Herodot. Athenians, after great efforts, put both the enemy’s 
i.«.c,ii3- J.Q flight; and had the prudence not to 

follow. Joining then their divided forces, they 
met the conquering center of the Persian army, 
returning weary from pursuit ; defeated it, followed 
to the shore, and amid the confusion of im- 
barkation made great slaughter. They took seven 
<.117. galleys* The Persians lost in all six thousand 
c. 114, l®er hundred men. Of the Athenians, only one 
hundred and ninety>two fell ; but among them 
were the polcmarch Callimachus, Stesileos one of 
the ten generals, Cynsegeirus, brother of the poet 
.^schylus, and other men of rank, ,A^ho had been 
earnest to set an example of vakur bn this trying 
occasion. The highest praise of valor was however 
very equally earned by the whole army, whose 
just eulogy will perhaps best be estimated from 
an ob^msettion of the original historian; ‘ The 
c. in. * AthePiahs who fought at Marathon,’ says Hero- 
dotus, ‘ were the first among the Greeks known 

* to have used running for the purpose of coming 

* at once to close fight ; and they were the first 
‘ who withstood (in the field) even the sight of 

* the Median dress, and of the men who wear it ; 

‘ for 
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‘ for hitherto the very name of Medes and Per- 
‘ sians had been a terror to the Greeks ’ 

Such is the account given of this celebrated day 
by that historian, who lived near enough to the 
time to have conversed with eyewitnesses It 
is modest throughout, and bears general marks 
both of authentic information and of honest 
veracity. The small proportion of the Athenian 
slain perhaps appears least consistent with the 
other circumstances. Yet it is countenanced by 
authentic accounts of various battles in different 
ages, and particularly by those in our own history, 
of Crecy, Poitiers, and above all, of Agincourt. 
When indeed the whole front of the soldier was 
covered with defensive armour, slaughter seldom 
could be great, but among broken troops, or in 
pursuit. We are however told that a part of the 
Athenian army was broken. If it might be 
allowed to the historian at all to wander from 

positive 

Those honest confessions of Herodotus, which have 
given 80 much offence to Plutarch, we find all more or less 
confirmed by the elder writers of highest aulborij^. Thus 
Plato ; *Ai oc yvufAai itiovXuiAuah airavrafv 7j(reti>* ovru 

•voXXa Hal /AiyaTia xal yhn xara^^ov^ufAivn qv i Ht^o'uv 

€1^^, Menexen. p. 240* 

** There are two expressions in his sixth book (1) which 
have been understood by some to import that he hgd himself 
conversed with Epizelus son of Cupbagoras, who had been 
deprived of his eyesight, according to his own account, in a 
very extraordinary manner, during the action at Marhthon ; 
but the critics seem to have determined that those expressions 
mean no more than that the historian had heard the account 
of Epizelus reported by others (2). But Herodotus, having 
been born, according to the chronologers, only six years after 
the battle of Marathon, might very possibly have conversed 
with persons present at it. 

(i) c. 117. (2) See note 14. p. 493 - of WVsscling’s edition 
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CHAP, positive autliority, the known abilities of Miltiades, 

. . and his acquaintance with the temper and for- 

mation of the Persian army, added to the circum- 
stances of the action, would almost w'arrant a 
conjecture that the flight of his weak center was 
intended ; purposely to lead the flower of the 
enemy’s forces out of the battle, and fatigue them 
with unprofltable pursuit. The deep order in 
which the antients fought, would perhaps make 
^uch a stratagem not too hazardous for daring 
prudence, under urgent necessity of risking much. 
Writers who have followed Herodotus, in describ- 
ing this memorable day, have abounded with 
evident fiction, as well as with fulsome panegyric 
of the Athenians, and absurd obloquy on their 
enemy**. 

Still, however, after the defeat at Marathon, 
the Persian armament was very formidable ; nor 
was Athens, immediately by its glorioqs victory, 
delivered from the danger of that subversion with 
Herod. \. 6. ibreatencd. The Persian 

c. 115, 116. commander, doubling Ca][ 5 b Sunium, coasted the 
southern shore of Attica, not without hope of 
cariying the city by a sudden assault. But the 
Athenians had a general equal to his arduous 
oflice. Aware of what might be the enemy’s 
intention, Miltiades made a rapid mardi with a 
large part of his forces ; and when the Persians 
. , . arrived 

■ 'rt, . 

** Theextrft^a^anc'e of Justin's tale may lessen our regret 
for the loss of the great work which he has epitomized. Had 
Herodotus, among all bis muses, given one romance so absurd 
as Justin's account of this battle, he might have deserved 
some portion of the abuse with which calumny has singularly 
loaded him. Among later authors the concise narrative of 
Cornelius Nepos is by far most deserving attention. 
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arrived off the port of Phalerum, they saw an 
Athenian army incamped on the hill of Cyno- 
sarges' which overlooks it. They cast anchor; 
but, without attempting anything, weighed again 
and steered for Asia. They carried with them Hcrodot. 
their Erctrian prisoners, who were conducted to *’ *’ * 
the great king at Susa. The humane Darius 
settled them on an estate his private property, at Herod-iwd. 
Ardencca m the province of Cissia, about twenty- vit. Apoii. 
four miles from his capital ; where their posterity, 
for centuries, retained characteristical marks of a 
European origin. 

On the next day after the battle, a body of two Herodot 
thousand Lacedaemonian auxiliaries arrived. They Uocrivm. 
had marched instantly after the full of the moon, 
and had so pressed their way, that they are said 
to have reached Athens in three days after leaving 
Sparta, tho great part of the road was over a 
mountainous country, and the computed distance 
at least a hundred and twenty English miles 
Disappointed, both for themselves and for their 
commonwealth, to have so missed their share in 
an action which could not but reflect uncommon 
glory on those who had partaken in it, they would 
however proceed to the field, to view the slain of 
that enemy who now for the first time had come 
from so far to attack Greece, and whom report 
made universally so formidable. Having gratified 
dieir curiosity, they returned to Lacedaemon, not 

without 


** The distance, according to Isocrates, was twelve hun- 
dred Grecian stadia, which, at «gfat st^ia to the mile, would 
be a hundred and fifty miles ; at ten stadia, a hundred and 
twenty. 

H 3 
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CHAP, without bestowing those praises which Athenian 
■ . valor had so fairly earned. Tho the force thus 

sent so late, was apparently very small, both for 
the urgency of the occasion and for the ability of 
Lacedaemon, yet the pretence of religibi^ and the 
zeal shown in the rapidity of the march, were 
accepted as excuses ; and it does not appear that 
the Athenians at the time, or their orators or 
writers afterward, imputed any blame to the 
Lacedaemonian government or people. 


SECTION V. 

Growing Ambition of Athens, Effects of Partj/^spirit at 
Athens, Extraordinary Honors tv the Memory of Har* 
modius and Aristogeiton. Impeachment and Death of 
MiUiades. 

It is particularly in the nature of democraticad 
government for ambition to grow with ,»iccess. 
No sooner were the Athenians delivered by the 
victory of Marathon from impending destruction, 
Herodot. than they began to meditate conquest. Almost 
& aeq- ^1 Uands of the Mgean were obnoxious for 
oSiiS’ reddy submission to the Persian summons ; 
and some even for their exertions in the Persian 
cause. Mildades was sent with seventy ships to 
exact fines from them for t^eir delinquency ; and, 
as far as might be, using the newly-acquired naval 
power, in imitation of the practice of Lacedaemon 
on the continent, to reduce them under the autho- 
rity, or at least the inftuoice of the Athenian 
government. Paros resisting, siege was laid to 

its 
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its principal town; but in twenty-six days no sect. 
impression was made. Miltiades tlren, himself ■ 
dangerously wounded, led back his armament to 
Athens, without haying effected anything, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, but the ravage of that one 
iland. 

Athens has been accused of black ingratitude 
and gross injustice for the treatment of this great 
man which immediately followed. It has been 
endevored, on the other hand, by the zealous 
partizans of democratical rule, to justify his doom 
on those severe principles of patriotism, which 
deny all rights to individuals, where but' a sus- 
picion of public interest interferes. But whoever 
will take the pains to connect the desultory but 
honest narration of Herodotus, may find, and 
everything remaining from Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Isocrates, and all the orators, anyway rela- 
tive to the subject, will confirm it, that neither 
ingratitude, nor patriotism, decided the majority 
in the Athenian assembly upon this occasion; 
party-spirit still was the great mover of their 
politics. 

It has been said by Herodotus, and repeated Herodet: 

16c123 

by Thucydides, that, not Harmodius and Aristo- fhucyd. 
geiton, as the vulgar in their time believed, but &l.'6.’c,53, 
the Alcmseonid faction delivered Athens from the ^ 59- 
tyranny of the Peisistratids. But a party which 
had so long directed the affairs of the common- 
wealth, and so wisely, so virtuously, and so 
benfiecially as that of the Peisistratids, would be 
loo firmly and extensively rooted to be at once 
B 4 annihilated'. 
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*• annihilated by the expulsion of its chiefs. The 
Alcmseonidii had beyond all things to dread the 
reflux of popularity toward that party : and it 
seems tha^fore to have been a studied policy to 
hold out the names of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
to public esteem, while nothing was left - untried 
to brand the memory of the Peisistratid admi* 
nistration. Hence the very extraordinary honors 
paid to the memory of the assassins of Hipparchus : 
hence the meer revenge of a private quarrel 
elevated to the dignity of tyrannicide and assertion 
of public liberty. The celebration of the deed by 
songs was made a regular part of the ceremony 
of the great Fanathenaean festival. The custom 
was introduced, even at private entertainments, 
always to sing the song of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton Statues of the patriots, made by 
the ablest artists, at the public expence and of the 
most costly materials, were erected in different 
places of greatest resort in the city It was 
forbidden, by a particular law, to give their names 
to slaves. Obsequies were appointed to be pe- 
riodically performed to their memory, the 

direction of the polemarch archon. Particular 
honors, privileges, and emoluments were decreed 

to 

^ This song, the most aatient composition of its kind 
extant, may be seen, with an elegant I^tin translation, in 
Bishop Lowth's Lectures on Hebrew Poetry ; and an elegant 
English translation, in which the turn of expression of the 
original has been very happily imitated, is among the poems 
of Mr. Pye. 

The laborious Meursius, in his Peisistratus, has col- 
lected accounts of many of these statues from various antient 
authors. 
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to their families. And to conclude all, in terror 
to future invaders of public liberty, but principally 
in terror to the living enemies of the Alcmaeonid 
party, promises were held out, by public authority, 
that future sutfcrers in the cause of freedom (for 
by that sacred name the Alcmseonids described 
their own cause) should be equally honored with 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Attention to these 
circumstances, as effects of party, is necessary for 
understanding, in any degree, the domestic politics 
of the Athenian commonwealth. 



The glory of Miltiades, diminishing the conse- 
quence, excited the envy of the Alcmaaonids. 
Herodotus mentions a report that they had gone Herodot. 
so far as to hold a traitorous correspondence with 
the Persians under Datis and Artaphemes, and 
communicated intelligence to them by signals. 

He professes indeed that he thought this incredible ; 
and the circulation of such a report may perhaps 
best be considered as one among the innumerable 
proofs, how busy and how virulent, in calumny, 
faction was at Athens On the other hand, the 
ill will oi the Alcmaeonids to Miltiades did not 


remain dubious. The security of the common- 
wealth, which that great man’s abilities had pro- 
cured, had made those abilities less immediately 
necessary ; and his failure at Paros afforded 

means 


^ Narratam sibi^ vel ab aliis scripto mandatani) Athenian-' 
sium quoramdam, suspicionem tot argumentis repellit Hero- 
dotuS) ut in his etiam vexandis modum excessisse videatur 
Plutarchus: de Herod. Malign, Valcken. not. ap. Wessel. 
Herod. 1 . 6 . c. 121. Plutarch has indeed, throughout that 
treatise, exceeded all measure of reason, and little regarded 
argument. 
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CHAP, means of ruining him with a fickle multitude^ 
. . p)Dssessed of despotic authority. Xanthippus, one 

Herodot. of the principal men of Athens, who had married 
& 136. * a niece of Megacles, the great opponent of Peisis- 

tratus and chief of the house of Alcmseon, con- 
ducted a capital accusation against him. When 
Miltiades was to answer before the people, he was 
so ill, from his wound, as to be unable to rise from 
his bed. In his bed therefore he was brought into 
the assembly, where he lay, a melancholy spectacle, 
while his cause was pleaded by his friends. He 
was acquitted of capital offence, but condemned 
in a fine of fifty talents, above twelve thousand 
pounds sterling; and being unaUe immediately 
to pay such a sum, it was proposed by his oppo- 
nents, and actually ordered by the assembly, that 
he should be carried, ill as he was, to the common 
prison. But the prytanis, whose office it was to 
execute the severe injunction, indignant at the 
unworthy treatment of a man to whom his country 
owed so much, had the courage to disobey. 
Within a few days, a mortification in the wounded 
limb brought Miltiades to his end ; yet the fine, 
rigorously exacted from his family, was paid by 
his son Cimon 

*• Coraelius Nepos, Plutarch, Valerius Maximus, and 
Justin, all affirm, that Miltiades was thrown into the common 
prison, and died there ; and they add some circumstances to 
improve the story. On such a concurrence of ai^thority, I 
thought myself warranted to report the simple circumstance 
(tho Herodotus had omitted mmition of it) that Miltiades 
died in prison. But looking into Bayle’s Dictionaiy, in the 
article Cimon, 1 found this passa^ : * Herodote, parlant du 
* ptooes de Miltiade, ne dit rien, ni de la prison du pdre, ni 
' de la prison du file ; & ilinsinue clairement que Miltiade ne 

. < fut 
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^ fut point emprisonnef and a little farther this quotation 
from Plato: Toy fig TO 0»^a9fo» 

C'i|/i}^(0'acfTO, xattf tl yA rot wivtcrrj (l). 

Upon reconsidering the matter, I intirely agree with the 
learned and ingenious critic that it is clearly implied in the 
account of Herodotus, that neither Miltiades nor Cimon was 
imprisoned (a) ; and Plato’s testimony so conhrms this, that 
I do not hesitate to reject the reports of the later writers. 
Baylc translates I think properly, le Cachot. Ori- 

ginally that word is said to have been the name of a deep pit 
in Attica, which in early times, was used as a place for 
capital punishment, by throwing criminals headlong upon 
sharp stakes fixed at the bottom. That cruel mode of 
execution was, we are told, by the advice of an oracle (3), 
afterward disused, and the pit was filled ; the name neverthe- 
less remaining as a common term for a dungeon. 

(1) Plat. Gorg. ^2) b- 6. n, 1,26. (3) Schol. in Pint. Aristoph. v. 431. 
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CHA*PTER VIIL 

The History of Greece, from the Accession of 
Xerxes to the Throne of Persia till the 
Conclusion of the first Campain of that 
Monarch's Expedition against Greece. 


SECTION I. 

Accession of Xerxes to the Throne of Persia. Immense Pre- 
parations of the Court of Persia for Conquest in Europe. 
Assembly of the Army at Sardis^ and of the Fleet in the 
Hellespont. March of the Army. Muster of the Army. 
Arrival of the Army and Fleet at Therme in Macedonia. 

H erodotus relates some anecdotes at- 
tributing to Darius an acrimonious resent- 
ment against Athens, very repugnant to his general 
character, as it stands marked by authors of high- 
est credit, and even by what that historian himself 
has reported, evidently on better authd^y. Asia, 
he adds, was agitated for three years' by prepa- 
rations for a second expedition into Greece, to 
revenge the disgrace of Marathon. Prudence, 
perhaps, not less than honor, would require the 
attempt ; but three years could not be necessary 
to the resources of the Persian empire for such 
a purpose; and more important objects in the 
mean time called the attention of its rulers. 
Egypt revolted ; and a dangerous dispute, about 
the right of succession to the throne, arose 
between the sons of Darius. That monarch had 
the satisfaction to see the succession amicably 

settled 
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settled in favor of Xerxes, his son by Atossa 
daughter of Cyrus, in preference to elder sons by 
a former marriage : but he died soon after, leaving 
Egypt to be recovered, and Greece to be punished, 
by his successor. The former object was accom- 
plished in the second year of the reign of Xerxes : 
the other seems to have been for some time 
neglected. 

But the Persians had not yet forgotten the 
character, which their fathers had raised so high, 
of a warlike and conquering people. They were 
not accustomed to insults within their dominion 
like that of Jhe burning of Sardis ; and still less 
to defeats in the field like that of Marathon. We 
cannot suppose Herodotus often well informed of 
intrigues about the person of the great king ; but 
we may believe what he puts as a remark into the 
mouth of Xerxes, ‘ that it had not been the 
‘ custom of the Persians to be quiet.’ Nor is it 
to be doubted but there would be men, about that 
prince, reddy to incourage an idea, natural enough 
to a youth inheriting such immense power from a 
race of conquerors, that it became him also to be 
a conqueror, to inlarge still the bounds of his vast 
empire, and to emulate the military fame of 
Darius, of Cambyses, and even of the great Cyrus*. 

To 


SECT. 

I. 


01. 73. 4. 
B.C.485. 
Herodol. 
i. 7. c. 7. 


I. 7. c. 8. 
sect. 1 


* This is the motive also alled^ed by .dEschylus, in the per- 
son of Atossa, for the expedition of Xerxes. Speaking to the 
shade of Darius she says : 

ToJs xaftoTiS ap^^»ernr 

Sspivi' P^iyova-tP ^ iff o’v fA.h fAtyav tixuok 
TlXovrop (7VP top ^ viro 

etlx^afttPy marpyop ^ o>Jcop etv^apup, 
i| MpSfP Qpuipi voXXuittf hXvup naicSp, 

Tipi* lSov>>ova9P KfXft/001' KOA rp»'f'*VfA ip* 

p. 161. edit. H. Steph. 
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CHAP. To punish Athens and to conquer Greece were 

therefore small objects; nor does what Herodotus 

su^sted appear improbable, that the ardent 

Co^Nep. ambition of the youthful monarch, and some 
vitThemUt. , . , 

among his counsellors, might look as far as the 
Western Ocean, howsoever little its shores or 
the intermediate nations were known to them, for 
prodot. the term of their career of glory. Four years, it 
hiod. Sic. ' is said, were employed in preparation. An army 
was collected, greater than the world ever saw, 
either before or since. The commanders, on the 
western frontier of the empire, had had opportu- 
nity of observing that the most formidable land- 
force could not secure maritime provinces against 
insults by sea ; and, still more, that the conquest 
of maritime states would be in vain attempted 
without naval power. Every seaport therefore, 
in the whole winding length of coast from Mace- 
■ donia to the Libyan Syrtes, was ordered to pre- 
pare ships and to impress mariners.,, A prodi- 
gious work was undertaken, for the purpose of 
making the navigation secure, from the Asiatic 
along the European coast, and to prevent all risk 
of future disasters, like that of the fleet under 
Herodot. Mardonius. It was no less than to form a canal. 
Died. s'k. navigable for the largest galleys, across the isthmus 
1. n.c.a. jojng Athos to the continent of Thrace. 

A fleet was assembled in the Hellespont, and 
under the command of Bubares, son of Megabazus, 
the crews were employed on the work. Herodotus 
supposes meer ostentation to have been the motive 
to this undertaking; because, he says, less labor 
would have carried the fleet over land, from one 

sea 
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sea to the other ; yet it seems no rash conjecture 
that deep policy may have prompted it. To cross 
the -®gean, even now, with all the modern im- 
provements in navigation, is singularly dangerous. 
To double the cape of Athos is still more formi- 
dable. The object therefore being to add the 
countries west of the Aigean sea to the Persian 
dominion, it was of no small consequence to lessen 
the danger and delays of the passage for a fleet 
At the same time, to facilitate the communication 
by land, a bridge was laid over the river Strymon. 

Magazines 

* Scarcely any circumstance of the expedition of Xerxes 
is more strongly supported by historical testimony than the 
making of the canal of Athos. The informed and exact 
Thucydides, who had property in Thrace, lived part of his 
time upon that property, and held at one time an important 
command there, speaks of the canal of Athos, made by the 
king of Persia, with perfect confidence (i). Plato, Isocrates, 
and Lysias (2), all mention it as an undoubted fact ; the latter 
adding that it was, in his time, still a subject of wonder and 
of common conversation. Diodorus relates the fact not less 
positively than Herodotus. That part of Strabo which 
described Thrace is unfortunately lost ; but the canal of 
Xerxes remains confidently mentioned in the epitome of his 
work, "Pile place was moreover so surrounded with Grecian 
settlements, that it seems impossible for such a report, if 
unfounded, to have held any credit. At the very time of the 
expedition of Xerxes there were no fewer than live Grecian 
towns on the peninsula itself of Athos, one even on the 
isthmus, situate, as Thucydides particularly mentions, close 
to the canal, and many on the adjacent coasts (3). Yet 
Juvenal has chosen the story of this canal for an exemplifi- 
cation of the Grecian disposition to lie : and a traveller who 
two centuries ago visited, or thought he visited the place, 
has asserted that he could find no vestige of the work (4). 
For myself I must own that I cannot consider the sarcasm 
of a satirist wanting to say a smart thing, or such negative 
evidence as that of the modern traveller, of any weight against 
the concurring testimonies of the writers above quoted. 

(1) Thucyd. I. 4. c. 109. (2) Plat, de Leg. I. 3. p. 699. t. 2. laocrat. 
Paneg. p. 222- t. 1. L^s, or. funeb. (3) Herod. , 1 . 7. c. 22. Thucyd. 
1 . 4. c. 109. Excerpt, ex Strab. I. 7. (4) Bellon. Singul. Kcr. 

Obser. p. 78. 
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CHAP. Magazines meanwhile were formed all along the 
. ■ coast as far as Macedonia ; chiefly in the towns 

of the Grecian colonies now subject to Persia. 

B ^8i length, the levies being completed, the forces 

Herodot. from all the eastern and southern provinces were 
i- 7 - c. •■*6. assembled at Critali in Cappadocia. Thither the 
monarch himself went to take the command. He 
marched immediately to Sardis; where the land- 
force from the west of Asia Minor joined him. 
Thence heralds were sent into Greece, to all the 
cities except Athens and Lacedaemon ; where, in 
violation of the law of nations, even of that age, 
the Persian heralds, in the reign of Darius, had 
been cruelly put to death. Earth and water were 
demanded in token of subjection ; and, according 
to the oriental custom, orders were given to pre- 
pare entertainment for the king against his arrival. 
Herodot. Xerxcs Wintered at Sardis. Meanwhile a work, 

1 . 7. c. 33. ^ 

Plat. de. scarcely inferior to the canal of Athos, was pre- 

l,eg. 13.*^ 

p. ^.t. 3. pared in the Hellespont. Two bridges of boats 
1. 13.P.591. were extended, from near Abydus on the Asiatic, 
to near Sestos on the European shore. The 
width is seven furlongs. The bridges were con- 
trived, one to resist the current, which is always 
strong from the Propontis, the other to withstand 
the winds, which are often violent from the iEgean 
sea ; so that each protected the other. 

B C*-' 80 Early in spring the army moved. For so vast 
Herodot. a multitude one principal difficulty was so to direct 
fl*® march that water might not fail. Several 
rivers of some name were found unequal to the 
supply ; and among them the celebrated stream 
of Scamander, crossing the Trojan plain. Seven 

days 
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days and nights were employed unintermittingly, sect. 
in passing the bridges of the Hellespont. The . ^ , 

march was then continued through the Chersonese. 

The fleet, which had been assembled in the Hel- 
lespont, was at the same time ordered to proceed 
along the coast westward. The land and sea forces 
met'hgain at Doriscus near the mouth of the He- 
brus, where Darius, on his return from his Scythian 
expedition, had established a Persian garrison. 

Both the country and the coast there were favor- 
able for the review of so immense an armament, 
and .there accordingly the monarch reviewed his 
forces both of sea and land. 

There, too, Herodotus tells us, the army was 
mustered. Later antient writers have taken upon 
them to differ from him concerning its strength ; 
but we may best believe the simple honesty of the 
original historian, who, in describing the manner 
of the muster, sufflciently shows that even the 
Persian generals themselves knew not how to 
ascertain the numbers under their command. 

Indeed those who know how difflcult it is, amid 
all the accuracy of division and the minuteness of 
detail in modem European armies, and compara- 
tively handfuls of men, to acquire exact information 
of effective numbers, will little expect it among 
the almost countless bands, of various languages 
and widely differing customs, which composed 
the military multitude under Xerxes. Herodotus 
reckons in it no less than twenty-nine nations, 
from Scythia north to Ethiopia south, and from 
India east to Thrace and Libya west. To ac- 
quire a foundiation for jessing the total effective 

VOL. n. I strength. 
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CHAP. Strength, without an attempt to ascertain the de- 
tail, the method taken by the Persian generals, he 
Herodo^ says, was this : Ten thousand men, being counted, 
were formed in a circle as close as possible. A 
fence wa.s then raised around them. They were 
dismissed, and all the army in turn passed into 
this inclosure, till the whole was thus counted by 
tens of thousands. According to this muster, 
such as it was, the historian says the infantry 
alone amounted to one million seven hundred 
thousand fighting men; but he expressly declares, 
that no one ever undertook to give an account of 
the detail’. The cavalry he makes only eighty 
1. 7. c- S 7 - thousand ; by no means an improbable number, and 
likely to have been better ascertained. Arabian 
cameUriders and African charioteers he computes 
at twenty thousand. Horses, mules, asses, oxen, 
and camels, for the baggage, were besides innu- 
merable. 

1. 7. c. 89. Of the fleet he gives a more particular account. 
The trireme galleys of war amounted to twelve 
hundred and seven ; and his distribution, which 
may show the comparative naval strength of 
different nations at the time, makes the total 
appear scarcely beyond probability. Three hun- 
dred were furnished by the Phenicians with the 
Syrians of Palestine ; two hundred by Egypt; one 
hundred and fifty by Cyprus; Cilicia sent one 
hundred ; Pamphylia thirty ; Lycia fifty ; Cam 
seventy; thirty were provided by the Dorian 
Greeks of Asia, one hundred by the lonians; 

sixty 

• 'Om> ftft nif f6i txf> 

ri $i yof Kfytrat vfit 1 . ?• Cs. 
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sixty by the iEolians, seventeen by the Hands, and 
by the Hellespontine , towns one hundred. The 
average complement of men to each trireme galley 
he reckons at two hundred. The crews of the 
whole fleet would thus amount to two hundred and 



forty-one thousand four hundred. But, over-and- 
above the ordinary crew, there were thirty Persians 
or Medes or Sacians in each galley. These would 
make an addition of thirty-six thousand two hun- 
dred and ten men. The Phenician ships, he says, 
were th|e best sailers, and among those the Sidonian 
excelled. Beside these, the transports, some for 
infantry, some particularly fitted for cavalry, store- 
ships, some of vast burthen, together with smaller 
vessels of various sorts and for various purposes 
attending the fleet, would not easily be numbered. 
He reckons them, by a gross calculation, at three 
thousand, and their average crews at eighty men : 
the amount of their crews would thus be two 


hundred and forty thousand ; and the number of 
men in the fleet, all together, five hundred and 
seventeen thousand six hundred and ten. 


Of this extraordinary expedition naturally many 
anecdotes would be remembered and propagated ; 
many true, many false, mistaken, or exaggerated. 
Among those related by Herodotus, some appear 
perfectiy probable ; some concern circumstances 
of which he could hardly have had authentic in- 
formation ; and some are utterly inconsistent with 
jhe characters to whom they refer. Among the 
latter I should reckon the ridiculous punishment 
of the Hellespont by stripes and chains, together 
with executions, equally impcditic as inhuman, 

I 2 and 
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CHAP, and repugnant to what we learn on best authority, 
>- . of the manners of the Persians. But the account 

which that historian gives of the march of the 
army, and of the attending motions of the fleet, 
is clear and consistent beyond what might be 
Hen>dot. expected. The march was continued from Do- 
.7. c. iBi. j.jggj,g In Ooc, uodcr Mardoolus 

and Masistes, kept along the coast, the fleet 
nearly accompanying it. Another, under Tritan- 
trechmes and Gergis, proceeded far within land. 
Xerxes himself led the third between the other 
two, Smordomenes and Megabyzus commanding 
'***’ They passed the Samothracian towns, 

**** the most westerly of which was Mesambria on the 
river Lissus, on whose opposite bank was Stryma, 
a town belonging to the ilanders of Thasus. This 
river did not suffice for the consumption of the 
army. Maronma, Dic®a, Abdera, Grecian colo- 
i7,c. 118, nies, lay next on the road. Everywhere the com- 
mands to prepare for the reception of the monarch 
and his forces had been zealously executed. Be- 
side vast magazines of corn, meat, and forage for 
the troops, many of the cities, emulous to court 
favor, or anxious to avert wrath, had prepared, 
with a sumptuousness proportioned to their hopes 
and fears rather than to their revenues, for the 
entertainment of the king and his court. Where- 
ever the halt of the royal train had been an- 
nounced, a supeih pavilion was erected, adorned 
with the most costly furniture. Many cities pro- 
vided even vessels of gold and silver for the table. 
The rapacious attendants of the Persian court 
spared nothing; in the morning, when die army 

' marched, 
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marched, all was carried off. This eastern style of 
robbery gave occasion for a saying of Megacreon 
of Abdera, which Herodotus has recorded as hav- 
ing become popular, ‘ That the Abderites ought to 
‘ go with their wives in procession to their temples, 

* and pray to the gods always equally to avert 
‘ half the evils that threatened : for upon the 
‘ present occasion their most grateful thanks were 
‘ due for the favor shown in disposing Xerxes to 

* eat but once a day : since, if he had chosen to 
‘ dine on the morrow as he had supped over night, 
‘ there would have been an end of Abdera.’ 



Not contented with their forces alreddy innu- Herodot.^ 
merable, the Persians continued everywhere on ' 

their march to press men. The youth, equally k 
G recian and Thracian, were compelled to join 
either the army or the navy. Yet, according to 
Herodotus, the Thracians preserved such venera- 
tion for the soil which this enormous armament 


had trodden, that to his time they avoided break- 
ing or sowing it. He does not account for this 
particularity; but perhaps the Persians favored the 
Thracians against the Greeks; all whose esta- 
blishments on that coast were incroachments upon 
Thracian ground. From Abdera the division 
under Xerxes proceeded to Eion (a Grecian town 
on the river Strymon, with a Persian garrison, 
established there by Darius) and thence by Argilus 
and Stageirus to Acanthus, all Grecian settle- 
ments. In the neighborhood of Acanthus the 
three divisions met; and there Artachasas, a 
Persian of high rank, related to the royal family, 
and in great fieivor with Xerxes, died. The few 

1 3 words 
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CHAP, words in which Herodotus describes his funenih 
- . contribute to show the extensiveness, and to con- 

nect from remotest antiquity the history, of those 
artificial mounts, numerous in our own country, as 
in many other parts of the world. The whole 
army, he says, heaped the mount which formed the 
sepulchral monument of Artachaeas +. After this 
solemn ceremony the march was continued west- 
ward, with the country called Chalcidice, full of 
Grecian settlements, on the left. The fleet, 
which had met the army at Acanthus, proceeded 
thence through the canal of Athos, and round the 

peninsulas 

* ' ircivct i rfetTth- 1 . 7 * n?. Homer gives 

a corresponding description of the sepulchral barrpw raised 
by the Grecian army under Agamemnon in honor of the 
heroes who fell before Troy. 

airaT<rt Imira xeci rifuSot 

Xct/a/iAfiv Apytiofv 

, *Axt? tirl *nr^ov^Qvarji iv) m?^»TSi*EX?iv)a'7r6rru' 

XS9 T7)hs^avvi EX wovioCpiv iitj 

Totg 0* wy yiyaafcri, xect oi fAiToifKrBey teroyTui, 

Odyss. 1 . xxiv. v. 84. 

Now all the sons of w^arlike Greece surround 
The destin’d tomb, and cast a iniglity mound. 

High on the shore tlie growing hill we raise, 

That wide th' extended Hellespont surveys: 

Where all, from age to age, who pass the coast. 

May point Achilles' tomb 

Pope's Odyss. b, xxiv. v. 104. 

The concluding words of the line, * and hail the mighty 
ghost,' are an addition of the translator, not warranted by 
Homer, in this or any other passage of his works. 

The custom of forming these sepulchral barrows, long lost 
over the greater part of Europe, is yet preserved in Spain. 

‘ By the road side,' says Townsend, * are seen wooden crosses, 

* to mark the spot where some unhappy traveller lost his 
‘ life. The passengers think it a work of piety to cast a stone 
‘ u{Mn the monumental heap. — Whatever may have beeik'the 
‘ origin of this practice, it is general over Spain.' — Journey 
through Spain, vol. 1. p. 200." 
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peninsulas of Sithonia and Pallene, into the bay 
of Thehne ; pressing ships and seamen at all the 
Gr^ian towns on the coast. The army, arriving 
soon after, occupied with its incampment the whole 
extent of the Macedonian shore, from Therme and 
the borders of Mygdonia, to the river Haliacmon 
near the borders of Thessaly. 


SECTION II. 


State of (jtfeece at the Time of the Invasion under Xerxes. 
Themistocles. Responses of the Delphian Oracle c(fnceming 
the' Invasion. Measures for forming a Confederacy of 
Grecian Commonwealths. Disunion among the Greeks, 
Assembly of Deputies from the confederated Commonwealths 
at Corinth. The Defence of Thessaly given up hy the Con^ 
federates. Measures for defending the Pass ofThermopylce. 


The Greeks had long had intelligence of the im- 
mense preparations making in Asia ; professedly 
for the punishment of Athens, but evidently enough 
with more extensive views of conquest. Yet still, 
as on the former invasion, no measures were con- 
certed in common for the general defence of the 
country. On the contrary, many of the small Herodot^ 
republics reddily and even zealously made the 
demanded acknowlegement of sulyection to the 
great king, by the delivery of earth and water 

Nor 


li 7* 13^* 


^ Ovrt €ov^o/d,tifV]t rSiv apriurlsaOen rov voXifAet/, 

{oyrwv vpoOvfttafs (l)« This is in a gre^it degree confirmed by 
Thucydides; £gra>ie» ry ShSou 

Kmpth &^tr4i{aa9an (a) ; and still more by Plato ; IJo^^a 

T*c ri riti ysvlfAgm wtpt intTwov rot woXipog, 


(a> liiucyd. 1 . 3 . c. 

I 4 


(i) Herod. 1 7 , c. i3«. 
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CHAP. Nor will this appear strange to those who read 
the honest historian of the age, and consider the 
real state of things in the country, however it 
may militate with later declamation oh Grecian 
patriotism and love of liberty For it was surely 
no unreasonable opinion, held by many, that the 
might of Persia was irresistible All the Asian 
Greeks had formerly in vain attempted to defend 
themselves ^gainst the very inferior potentate of 
^^ydia ; and, when reduced, they scarcely found 
themselves losers, but on the contrary seem to 
have been in many points gainers by their sub- 
jection. But now that immense power which 
had not only swallowed up the Lydian monarchy 
with all its appendages, but was alreddy far ad- 
vanced into Europe, and, to a landforce that could 
not be numbered, added by far the greatest naval 
strength, collected from various subject states, 
that had ever been seen in the w^orld, how was it 

to 

wietiAui av aZ rir yt 

ipBuf av a?i?i si to rt xal Tt 

to'nfi.ss S/AVDi mova-as sr^s^os as ih masT Sv 

X. T. f. (3). 

^ That declamation had its origin in Greece when Grecian 
liberty was in decay, but has been mostly produced under the 
pressure of the imperial despotism of Rome ; when men, not 
daring to sp^ak directly of the government under which they 
lived, injoyed a weak revenge in reviling it obliquely, or in 
obliquely exciting opposition to it, through immoderate eulogy 
of times past. Thus we have seen, in modem Europe, people 
denied the liberty of speaking, concerning the government of 
their own country, with eager zeal take an interest in English 
and American politics. 

^ Even Isocrates admits this as a sufficient apology for the 
smaller Grecian states: ^’HyoZrto ya^ ratq rS^ 

mohutr awashf Tftmv (nrsTs ris Panegyr. 

p. 3 u 6« t. 1. ed. Auger. 

V 

(3) Plst> de Leg. L g. p. 693. t. 3. 
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to be resisted by a few little republics, whose terri- sect. 
tories together were comparatively' but a spot,, and . - 

which were nevertheless incapable of any firm 
political union among oneanother? Quiet men 
would naturally think it wisely done to merit favor 
by early submission ; and the ambitious might 
hope that their field would even be extended, 
through the establishment of the Persian dominion 
in Greece. Some would, perhaps npt unreason- 
ably, prefer subjection under the Persian empire, 
before submission to the domineering spirt of the 
Spartan oligarchy*; while the more oppressive 
tyranny of the Athenian democracy had yet little 
shown itself. Some might even wish for a super- 
intending authority to repress those often horrid 
violences of domestic faction, by which almost 
every Grecian city was unceasingly torn. Those 
therefore who had given the demanded earth and 
water, rested satisfied in the confidence that they 
should suffer nothing : those who had refused 
were in very great alarm’. ‘ And here,’ says 
Herodotus, ‘ I am driven of necessity to profess 
‘ an opinion, invidious I know to most men, which 
‘ yet, as I think it the truth, 1 shall not withhold. 

‘ If the Athenians, in dread of the approaching 

* danger, .had either fled their country, or sur- 
‘ rendered themselves, not even an attempt could 
‘ have been made to oppose the enemy by sea. 

* What then would have followed may be easily 

* conceived. The fortified lines proposed by the 

‘ Pdoponnesians 

* See the Pan^henaic of Isocrates. 

^ Oi svtO, Sttnt y5i» ti i«» 5 vJWf, ilx/n *s 

Mflit snivoftirai nv ti H oS Hitk St iiifum 

ftrymKfi xsTtramt. Herod. 1 . 7 > c. 138. 
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* Peloponnesians across the Corinthian isthmus 
‘ would have been nugatory. For the Perskin, 

* having it in his choice where to make his attack 
‘ by sea, would have subdued the several states 
‘ one by one ; and the Lacedaemonians at last, 
‘ reduced to their single strength, would have had 
' no alternative but to die gloriously, or submit 
‘ to a power which they could no longer with- 
‘ stand; so, that all Greece must inevitably have 
‘ . fallen under the Persian yoke. Whoever there- 
‘ fore shall say that the Athenians preserved 
‘ Greece, will not err from the truth : for, to 
‘ whichsoever party they joined themselves, that 

* must preponderate. Their resolution then being 
‘ decided by their zeal for Grecian independency, 
‘ THEY excited to energy those Grecian states 

* which had not yet submitted to Persia; and 
‘ THEY, next under the gods, repelled the 
‘ invasion.’ 

This testimony in favor of Athens appears upon 
the whole not less true than honorable. But as 
the business of history is neither panegyric nor 
satire, but to form a just estimate of the conduct 
and characters of men, it will be proper, as we 
have adverted to the circumstances which might 
apologize for those Greeks who ^yielded on the 
hist summons, to advert also to the circumstances 
which led the Athenians to such determined and 
animated opposition to the Persian power. Nor 
is the investigation difficult. The burning of 
Sardis first, then their treatment of the Persian 
heralds, and finally their victory at Marathon, 
had made the Athenians so peculiarly obnoxious 

that, 
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that, in submitting, they could little hope for fa- 
vorable terms. Tho, moreover, Ilippias was now 
dead, yet the Peisistratid party still existed ; and 
the court of the satrap of Sardis was the common 
resort of Grecian refugees ; of whom some, richer 
or more aspiring, or of rank to introduce them 
to consideration, carried their intrigues as far as 
the monarch’s court at Susa. Among these Hero- Herod, i. 7. 
dotus names some Thessalian princes, some of ^ 
thePeisistratids, and more particularly Demaratus, 
the banished king of Sparta, who had received a 
most liberal provision from the generosity of the 1. 7. c. 104. 
late Persian monarch, Darius. All would expect 
to profit from the success of the Persian arms in 
Greece; to which indeed many looked as the 
only circumstance that could ever restore them 
to their country ; while, on the contrary, those 
who now led the a|fairs of tlie Athenian common- 
wealth must, on that very account, exp>ect from 
it the more inevitable and deeper ruin. But the 
glorious day of Marathon would naturally give 
new energy to every Athenian mind. Extraordi- 
nary success easily excites among a people the 
presumption that nothing is too arduous for them. 

Now also, as on the invasion under Datis, there 
arose ammig the Atlienians a leader born for the 
occasion. Tbemistocles was a man of birth less Corn. Hep. 
illustrious than those who had hitherto generally 
swayed the Athenian counsels; but whom very 
extraordinary talents, joined with a general 
vehemence of temper, and a singular enthusiasm Hcrodot. 
for glory, could not fail of raising, in a popular *• 
government, to the highest political eminence. 

We 
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We have observed how the war with the little 
iland of iEgina had contributed to the former 
spirited opposition of Athens to Persia. It is the 
remark of Herodotus that, upon the present occa- 
sion also, Greece owed its preservation to that 
war ; for it was that war which first obliged the 
Athenians to raise a marine. At Laureium, in 
Attica, was a very productive silver-mine, public 
property. But it had been determined, in the 
true spirit of democracy, that as the treasury was 
rich, the revenue from the mine, instead of beiing 
reserved for public service, should be divided 
among all the Athenian people for their private use. 
That enthusiastic ardor for a great object which, 
when genius feels, it can communicate, Themisto- 
cles communicated among the Athenian youth. 
While their minds were generally exasperated 
against the iEginetans, he procured a decree, 
which the graver and more experienced leading 
men had not dared even to propose, that no 
dividend should be made of the income from the 
mines, till two hundred trireme galleys were built 
with it. The threatened invasion from the East 
had stopped the Ailginetan war, and the galleys 
were now complete. 

What Herodotus relates concerning the con- 
sultation of the Delphian oracle, in this tremen- 
dous crisis, tends much to mark the temper and 
character of the times,^ which modem language 
will more perfectly pcjirtray, the more nearly it can 
imitate the expression of the original. ‘ Neither 
* dieD,’ says the historian, continuinghis panegyric 
of Athens, ‘ did the alarming oracles from Delphi; 

‘ however 
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* however inspiring terror, persuade the Athenians 
‘ to desert the cause of Greece. For persons 

* deputed by public authority to consult the god ", 

* having performed the prescribed ceremonies, 
‘ entered the temple; and, as they sat by the 

* shrine, the Pythoness, whose name was Aristo- 
‘ nica, prophesied thus : “ Wretches, why sit ye 
“ there? Leave your houses and the lofty ram- 
“ parts of your city, and fly to the farthest parts 
“ of the earth. For not the head shall remain 
“ firm, nor the body, nor the extreme feet; not 
“ therefore the hands, nor shall aught. of the 
“ middle remain, but all shall pass unregarded. 
“ For fire and keen Mars, urging the Syrian 
“ chariot, shall destroy. Nor yours alone, but 
“ many other strong towers shall he overthrow. 
“ Many temples of the immortal gods shall he 
“ give to the consuming fire. Even now they 
“ stand dropping sweat, and shaking with terror. 
“ Black blood flows over their highest roofs, fore- 
“ seeing the necessities of wretchedness. Depart 
“ therefore from the sanctuary, and diffuse the 
“ mmd in evils.” ‘ The Athenian deputies were 
‘ thrown into the deepest consternation. Con- 
‘ suiting with Timon son of Androbulus, one of 

* the principal Delphian citizens, he advised them 
‘ to take the symbols of suppliants, and go again 
‘ to the oracle. They did so, and addressed the 
‘ shrine thus : “ O soverqin power, prophesy to 
“ us more propitiously for ctur country, regarding 
“ these suppliant tokens which we bear ; or we 

“ will 

Siov^m is their Greeian title, for which modern speech 
cannot, without many words, give an equivalent phrase. 


SECT. 

n. 
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CHAP. “ will not depart from the sanctuary, but remain 
. “ here even until we die.” The prophetess an- 
swered : “ Minerva is unable to appease Olympian 
“ Jupiter, tho intreating with many words and 
“ deep • wisdom. Again, therefore, I speak in 
“ adamantine terms. All else, within Cecropian 
" bounds and the recesses of divine Citheeron, 
“ shall fall. The wooden wall alone great Jupiter 
“ grants to Minerva to remain inexpugnable, a 
‘f refuge to you and your children. Wait not, 
“ therefore, the approach of horse or foot, an 
** immense army, coming from the continent ; 

but retreat, turning the back, even tho they be 
** close upon you. O divine Salamis ! thou shall 
“ lose the sons of women, whether Ceres be scat- 
“ tered or ^thered " !” 

‘ Writing down this answer, which appeared 

* milder than the former, the deputies returned to 
‘ Athens. Various opinions were held among 

* the Athenian elders about the meaning of words 

* which interested them so deeply. Some thought 
*. they directed the defence of the citadel, which 
‘ having been anciently surrounded by a palisade, 
‘ might be intended by the term wooden wall. 

* Others insisted that the wooden wall could mean 
‘ nothing but the fleet, upon which alone, there- 
‘ fore, the oracle incouraged them to depend : 

‘ yet 

These two oracles, tho in verse in the original, fall re- 
markably into English almost word for word ; even the am- 
tdgtteas expressions alinott exactly corresponding in the two 
langu^es. It is not eveiy^ oracle, reported by Greek authors, 
tJuit can be thus literally rendered, or even rendered at all, in 
another language, if indeed they bear any certain sense in the 
original. It has therefore been a prudent practice of trans- 
. lators to give their representations of them in verse. 
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^ yet this construction seemed overthrown by the 
‘ concluding sentence, which the diviners deemed 
‘ to portend that, if the fleet ventured an ingage- 
‘ ment, it would be defeated off Salamis. They 

* advised, therefore, by no means to risk any kind 

* or degree of ingagement, but to make use of the 
‘ fleet for quitting, with their families and effects, 

‘ a country which they could not defend, and to 

* seek a settlement elsewhere.’ 

It -was not likely that the prudent managers of 
the Delphian oracle would prophesy anything 
very favorable to Athens, so peculiarly devoted 
to Persian vengeance, when the innumerable 
forces of that mighty empire were alreddy as- 
sembled at Sardis, while the little country of 
Greece was so unprepared and so disunited. 
Yet the consultation was probably a necessary 
compliance with popular prejudice; and it de- 
pended then upon genius to interpret the response 
advantageously, after having perhaps suggested 
what might bear an advantageous interpretation. 
Themistocles w’as not at a loss upon this occasion. 
‘ There was one emphatical word,’ he said, 
‘ which clearly proved the interpretation of the 
‘ diviners to be wrong. For if the last sentence 
* . had been meant unfavorably to the Athenians, 
‘ the oracle would scarcely have used the ex- 
‘ pression, * O divine Salamis,’ but rather, * O 

* wretched Salamis.’ Defeat at sea was therefore 
‘ portended not to them but to thmr enemies: 

* the wooden waU unquestionably meant their 
‘ fleet; and a naval ingagement must save the 
‘ country.’ The Athenian multitude was pie- 

dieposed 
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CHAP, disposed to the character’ and sentiments of The- 
. . mistocles. It was determined, in pursuance of 

his opinion, to put -the whole strength of the 
commonwealth to the navy, to increase the num- 
ber of ships as fast as possible, and, together with 
such other Greeks as could be persuaded to join 
diem, to meet the enemy at sea. 

Then at last measures were taken for forming 
a league among those Grecian states which, ac- 
cording to the historian's expression, were inclined 
to the better cause'*. It was presently agreed 
all enmities among themselves should cease : 
for .many yet existed, and principally between 
Athens and .^gina. Information came that 
Xerxes was arrived at Sardis. Besides that his 
court was a common resort for refugee Greeks, 
many of his Ionian and .£olian subjects would 
be constantly about it, tho probably very few of 
them ever near his person. Means were, how- 
ever, thus open for the Greeks to pass with little 
suspicion, and easily to acquire information con- 
cerning all public transactions of the Persian go- 
vernment. To ascertain report, and to pry if 
possible more deeply into things, some confidential 
Herod. L 7. peTsous were sent to Sardis. They were appre- 
Poiysn!^^' hended as spies, and condemned to death : but 
the circumstances being reported to Xerxes, that 
prince, disapproving the rigid caution of his 
officers, directed that the spies should be carried 
round the whole army, and, after seeing every 
thing, dismissed with passports to. go where they 
pleased, Some ships about the same time canying 

corn 

’ " rSt ri ifuinf Herod. 1. 7 . c. 145* 
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corn from the Euxine for ^Egina and Peloponnesus, sect. 
were stopped by the Persian officers in the Hel- . . 

lespont. Xerxes directed that they should be 
suffered to proceed on their voyage ; ‘ For,’ said 
he, ‘ we are going to the same country, and the 
* corn may be useful to us.’ The appearance of 
magnanimity in this conduct is lessened by the 
immensity of the Persian armament, seemingly 
far overproportioned to its object ; yet upon the 
whole the anecdotes are not unworthy of the son 
of Darius, and grandson of Cyrus. Analogous 
transactions may have happened among offier 
people in other ages : a story similar to the former Poijb. 
is related in Roman history. But in justice to *£.*5 p®& 5- 
Xerxes it ought not to be forgotten that he stands *9- 
first bn record for this treatment, generous at ••4-c. 7. 
least, if we refuse to call it magnanimous, of 
enemies whose lives were forfeited by the law of 
nations of all ages. 

The principal Grecian states, whose resolutions Herodot. 
remained yet doubtful, were Argos, Corcyra, Th’iicyd!^' 
Syracuse, and the Cretan cities. Ministers were 
sent to all, urging them to an alliance against 
Persia. Argos had not, with the power, lost all 
the pride of her antient preeminence among the 
Grecian states. Weak still from slaughter in Herodut. 
battle, and the massacre which followed, in the i.iq'!’’®’ 
invasion under Cleomenes ; nourishing, since those 
events, an increased animosity against Lacedse- t c- ' 48 - 
mon, and fearing worse oppression from neigh- PaMthen! 
boring Greeks than from the distant Persian, the 
Ai^ns applied to the Delphian oracle for advice, 
or, perhaps, negotiated for sanction to resolutions 

VOL. II. "k ^ alreddy 
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XJiiAP. alreddy taken. The response, evidently composed 
. . by a friend to the Argians, appears, as far as it 

Hcnidot. can be understood, to favor their antient preten- 
& seq.’ ‘ sion to sttpcriority over all other Grecian states, 
and at the same time to direct them to enter into 
no league for common defence, but meerly to 
provide for their own security. They nevertheless 
received the ministers of the confederates with 
great civility; and having, in the oracular re- 
‘sponse, an excuse, which Grecian religion could 
i^t dispute, for refusing, if they chose it, to ingage 
ih any! ^gue, they endevored to profit from the 
pres^g necessity of the occasion, for procuripg 
advantageous terms as the price of their assistance. 
They required, first, that the Lacedajmonians 
should bind themselves to maintain peace with 
them for thirty years ; and then they said that, 
tho command among the Grecian states justly 
belonged to Argos, j'et they would be contented 
to share it equally with Sparta, The Lacedoemo- 
nian deputies hesitated, and gave an unsatisfactory 
answer. The Argians closed the conference with 
declaring, ‘ That the Spartan. arroga.nce was in- 
* tolerable ; they would rather be commanded by 
‘ the barbarians than subject to Lacedaemon 
and they ordered the ministers to leave the Argian 
territory before sunset, on pain of being treated 
as enemies. This, says Herodotus, is what the 
Argians diemseives say about these matters. 
Other reports less favorable to them were current 
in Greece. But after an account of these the 
historian adds : ‘ I do not undertake to vouch 
‘ for tluse stories, nor for'anything relating to the 

‘ business, 
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* business, farther than credit is due to what the sect: 

‘ Argians themselves say. But this I know, that . . 

‘ if all men were to bring their domestic dis^aces 

‘ together, for the purpose of exchanging with 
‘ their neighbors, they would no sooner have in- 
‘ spected those of others than all would most 
‘ willingly take back their own. Thus neither 
‘ upon this occasion was the conduct of the 

* Aryans the most shameful 

The ministers of the confederates were not 
more successful in Crete. Herodotus, from whmn 
alone we have any detail of the political ailhirs of 
these times, was too nearly cotemporary to be 
totally unbiassed by the interest, which persons, 
yet living, would have in the credit of the principal 
actors. He makes a handsome apolc^ for the 
refusal of the Cretans to jean in the confederacy. 

They were desirous, he says, of taking their share 
in the common ddfence of Greece, but an oracle 
forbad them. In regard to the Corcyrmans he 
has not been scrupulous : he plainly accuses them >■ r c. iss. 
of scandalous treachery to the Grecian cause, 1. 11. c. 15. 
after having ingaged themselves to support it 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, was a very powerful 
prince, and his alliance would have been a great 
acquisition. But difficulties arose in accom- 
modating his pretensions to command with those 
of the leading states of Greece. Partly absurd 
pride, partly perhaps a reasonable jealousy, 

prevented 

The testimony of Plato to the justice of this assertion 
(De Leg. 1 . 3. p. 693. t. 3.) may suffice to turn upon Plutarch 
himself that charge of malignity which he has urged against 
Herodotus. , 
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CHAP, prevented them from immediately acceding to his 
. . terms; and, in the mean time, the invasion of 

Sicily by a Carthaginian army made his whole 
-it leq. force necessary at home. 

Corinth was the place appointed for the meet- 
ing of deputies from the^ confederated states, to 
consult about the conduct of the war. None, 
among the Grecian people, had been more for- 
ward to join the confederacy than the Thessalians. 
Intelligence arrived that the Persian army had 
Crtissed the Hellespont, and was directing its 
march westward. This decided that Thessaly 
was the frontier to be first attacked. The Thes- 
salians reasonably expected that a force would 
immediately be assembled, competent, as far as 
the strraigth of Greece might admit, for the 
defence of the passes into their country. Alarmed 
to find no measures taken for that purpose, they 
hastened a remonstrance to Corinth, urging, that 
the strength of their province alone was utterly 
unequal to oppose the prodigious army coming 
against them; that it ought not to be expected 
they should sacrifice themselves, witli their 
families, for the sake of people who would not 
stir to assist them; that a powerful body must 
therefore, without delay, join them from the 
southern states ; otherwise, however unwilling, 
they must necessarily endevorto make terms with 
the enemy! Hiis reasonable -remonstrance roused 
sluggish and hesitating counsels of the con- 
Herodtft. iSed.eracy. A body of foot was imbarked under 
X)iod. Sic. the Command of Evsenetus, a Lacedaemonian, 
.11. c. a. Ihemistocles the Athenian. They pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded through the Enripus to Alius, a port of sect. 
Thessalian Achaia ; and ^hcn, marching across < — • 
the country, -occupied the valley of Tempe, 
between the mountains Olympus and Ossa, the 
only pass from Lower Macedonia into*Thessaly. 

The infantry, from different states, amounted to* 
ten thousand men. Thessaly was the only pro- 
vince of Greece that possessed any considerable 
strength of cavalry. The whole of the Thessalian 
horse Joined the confederate infantry, and together 
they made a force competent to defend the pa^ 
against any numbers. 

But the Grecian army had not been many Herodot. 
days incamped in Tempe, when confidential mes- 
sengers arrived from Alexander son of Amyntas, 
a Macedonian man, as Herodotus in the , simple 
language of his age calls him, tho king of Ma- 
cedonia by inheritance from a long race of ances- 
tors, claiming their descent from Hercules. The 
Macedonians represented, that the invader’s force 
by land and sea was immense : that there was an- 
other way into Thessaly, practicable for an army, 
from Upper Macedonia through Perrhsebia, to 
the town of Gonnus, so that, in their station in 
Tempe, they might be taken in the rear '* ; and if 

they 

** Our geographical information concerning this country, 
tho much improved of very late years, is still very deficient. 

ITie able and indefatigable D'Anville seems to have been able 
to procure none' of any value. His map, to which, in the 
want of another guide of any comparable reputation, I trusted 
for the former editions, is grossly incorrect. Some better 
information has been obtained through recMt travellers, 
from which Barthelemi has profited. But since his work 
came out the modern geography of the countries- round tho 

.Sgean 
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CHAP, would avoid being trodden tnider foot by 

. tJidr enemies, they would do well to retreat in 
, time. The Grecimi leaders, in pursuance of this 
advice, imbarked their troops again, and returned 
to the CoUnthian isthmus. A party seems before 
to have existed among the Thiessalians, disposed 
to the Persian interest. On the retreat of the con- 
federate forces it became immediately the ruling 
party. The Thessalians hastened to make their 
submission to the Persian monarch ; they ingaged 
even zealously in the cause, and their services in 
the progress of the war were eminent 

The Grecian confederacy, which remained to 
resist' the whole force- of the Persian empire, now- 
consisted of a few little states, whose united terri- 
tories did not equal single provinces of France, 
and the sum of whose population in free subjects 
was considerably inferior to that of Yorkshire 
in England. Nor was th#re, even mnong these, 
either a just unanimity, or any established mode 
of general administration, which could command 
the constant and regular exertion of united 
Strength; which might have repressed the dis- 
affected party among the Thessalians, and obviat- 
ing thus the necessity for the ' precipitate retreat 
from Tempe, might have delayed, or rendered very 
hazardous, the march of the Persian multitudes 

over 

ifSgean has been very superiorly given,'in a map compiled by 
De La Rochette, and published by Faden. With its assist- 
ance I have ventured to give the explsuaation hi the text of a 
[lassage of Herodotus, in itself so far from clear, that trans- 
lators and commentators, would they own the difficulty, might 
be excused, their misconception of it. 

vrftdviutt, tlii n itiouieStf ut rt Ik Totirt 

<4>ai>o,T» lintf xpnTifuvretrot. Herod. 1. 7- v. 174- 
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over the rough country northward of the Thes- sect. 
salian plain. . . 

The valuable assistance of Thessaly being 1k)w- 
ever lost, the consolation remained for the con- 
gress at Corinth that, as their defence was now 
narrowed, their strength, such as it was, would be 
less divided ; the fleet might more certainly cobpev 
rate with the army, and if the attack was to begin* 
nearer the center of the confederacy, the pressure 
itself of ^danger might inforce that union in council,, 
without which' all defence w'ould be hopeless- 
The nature of their country, and of its surround- 
ing seas, was a farther incouragement : the one' 
everywhere mountaJncMis, the other broken with 
innumerable Hands and headlands, and subject to 
sudden storms, botli were peculiarly favorable for 
defensive operations. The soutihern boundary of 
Thessaly, which now became their frontier,' was 
advantageous beyond* the rest. The ridge of strabo,' 
(Eta, which forms it, extends from sea to sea ; 
everywhere impracticable for an army, or so nearly 
so, that the smallest force might successfully 
oppose the greatest. This ridge is crossed nearly 
at right angles, by another scarcely less for- 
midable ; which, rising immediately from the Co- 
rinthian isthmus, stretches through the middle of f 
Greece under various names. Helicon, Parnassus, 428, 429- 
Pindus, and, still in a northerly direction, shoots 
beyond Grecian bounds far among the barbarous 
nations. To enter Attica and Peloponnesus 
therefore, by the western side of the country, first 
Pindus, then (Eta, thfen Parnassus, must be sur- 
mounted. On the eastern side CEta alone opposed 

K 4 itself.. 
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CHAP, itself. But here only one pass was known, where 
> « the ridge, at its eastern extremity, meets the sea. 

■niis was termed ‘ the Gate ;* a term of precisely 
the same import in the common speech of many 
Hetodot. parts of England. In former -ages the Phocians, 
1. 7. c, 176. Qjj jjjg south of the mountains, to prevent preda- 
tory incursions upon their lands from the Thessa- 
lians, who lived on the northern side, had occu- 
pied the commanding ^stnesses, and established 
a garrison there. Across the middle of the nar- 
row, where was a width of about fifty feet nearly 
level, they had erected a wall ; and, to strengthen 
the defence, they formed, on the Thessalian side, 
an inundation from some hot springs, which rose 
near the foot of the mountain. Hence the place 
became distinguished from other mountain-passes 
by the name of Thermopylee, Hot-gates ; but 
Pylas, simply the Gates, as the most important 
pass of the kind within their country, remained 
always among them the ordinary appellation. A 
little north of Thermopyla:, the mountains so 
closed, and again, a little southward, they so 
pressed upon the sea, as barely to admit the 
passage of a single carriage. Nothing could be 
more commodious than this spot, fmr the small 
force of the Greeks to make a stand against the 
immense army of Persia. It had the fartlier ex- 
iraordinaiy advantage that, near at hand, and 
’within reddy communication, was a secure road 
for a fleet; so landlocked as to favor that also 
against superior numbers, yet affording means of 
retreat. Hither it was determined to send the 
whole naval force that could be collected, 

together 
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together with a body of troops sufficient to defend 
the pass. 

But in the conduct even of this business, we 
find the union of the confederated states extremely 
defective. Jealous of oneanother, destitute of 
any sufficient power extending over the whole, 
auid fearing, not unreasonably, the naval superi- 
ority of the enemy, which might put it completely 
in his choice where, whiSn, and how he would 
make his attacks, each little republic seems to 
|iave beeh anxious to reserve its strength for future 
contingencies. Even Lacedaemon again, as in Herodot. 

® ® ‘ 1. 7. c. ao6, 

the former war, pretended religion as a hindrance. 

The festival called Carneia was to be celebrated, 
immediately after which the whole force of the 
state should march against the enemy. ‘ Most of 
the Peloponnesian cities made similar excuses; 
and where no peculiar religious ceremony could 
be pleaded, the Olympian festival, whose period 
coincided with these events, was a common ex- 
cuse for all who wanted one. Laceda?mon there- 
fore sent only three hundred men ; Corinth four i. 7- c- «<«• 
hundred; Phlius two hundred; Mycen® (at this i. 10. C. 20. 
time, tho an inconsiderable town, yet independent 
of Argos) sent eighty men. The mountaineers of 
Arcadia alone, unversed in the wiles of politics, 
and unaUe to estimate the danger to be expected 
from naval operations, honestly exerted their 
strength in the common cause. The cities of 
Tegea and Mantineia sent each five hundred 
soldiers : the other towns made the whole number 
of Arcadians two thousand one hundred and 

twenty. 
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twenty. To these the little city of Thespias 
in Boeotia added no less than seven hundred : 
Thebes, ill-affected to the cause, gave only four 
hundred. The whole strength of Athens went to 
the naval armament. The other provinces with- 
out Peloponnesus had no large towns, and their 
inhabitants, less civilized, were little politically 
connected with the southern states. 

The assembly at Corinth, however, was not 
wanting either in industry or ingenuity, to per- 
suade and incourage those nearest to the point of 
attack to use their utmost exertion against the 
invader. Ministers were sent through their towns 
and villages : ‘ TOe force, ’ they were told, ‘ now 
‘ marching for their protection, was only the ad- 
‘ vanced guard of a powerful army, expected every 
‘ day. That excessive fear of the Persian power, 
‘ which had so pervaded Greece,’ it wns added, 
‘ was absurd. For from the.. sea there was no 
‘ cause for apprehension. The Athenians, .®gi- 
‘ netans, and others who composed the allied 
‘ fleet, were fully equal to the defence of the 
‘ country on that side. Nor was it a god that 
‘ was coming against them, but a man ; and there 
‘ neither was, nor ever would be a mortal, in 
‘ whose lot, from his very birth, evil was not 
‘ mingled, and most in the lot of those of highest 

* station. In the common course of things, there- 
‘ fore, their invader, a meer mortal, would be 

* disappointed of his hope.’ Hearing these things, 
continues the historian, whose original and almost 
cotemporary poicil ^ves us the very lineaments 

of 
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of liie agO) the Opuntian Locrians marched with sect. 
their whole force, and the Pbocians sent a thou- . 
sand men. Leonidas, one of the Jungs of Sparta, 
commanded in chief. 


SECTION III. 

Station of the Grecian Amy at Thermtyykei of the Fleet at 
Afiemimum. Responses of the Delphian Oracle. Progress 
of the Persian Fleet to Sepias-, of the Army to Thermopyhe. 

Numbers of the Persian Forces. Storm and Shipwreck at 
Sepias. Battle of Thermopyla:, 

Xerxes halted several days at Thcrme, to refresh sect. 
his troops, to acquire intelligence, and to collect . . 

guides capable of conducting his multitudes 01.74.4. 
through the difficult country to which ho was B.C.480. 
approaching. It was determined to proceed by Herodot. 
Upper Macedoniajnto Thessaly ; that road being 
more favorable than the shorter way by the valley 
of Tempe. By sea the Grecian coast was so 
near, that the fleet remained in the bay of Therme 
eleven days, after the army had recommenced its 
march. 

Summer was alreddy advanced, when intelli- 1. s. c. i*. 
gence reached the assembly at Corinth, that '■ 
Xerxes was arrived in Pieria. The forces imder 
Leonidas then immediately marched to their station 
at Thermopylae, and the fleet proceeded to the 
neighboring road of Artemisium, on the Euboean 
coast. Hence three galleys, one of Trcezen, one c. 179, 180. 
of .ZEgina, the third Athenian, were sent off the 
island of Sciathus, to watch the motions of fhe 

enemy. 
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I. 7. c. 178. 


c. 189. 


enemy. Ten Persian galleys, also sent to explore,* 
fell* in with them. The Greeks immediately 
fled. The Troezenian ship and the .ffiginetan 
were taken with their crews. The Athenian 
captain .ran his galley ashore near the mouth of 
the Peneius, and escaped by land with his people. 
The Persians took possession of the deserted 
vessel. Immediately signals by tire, from the 
heights of Sciathus, gave notice to the Greeks at 
Artemisium of the enemy's approach. So little 
firm were the leaders yet in their counsels, and so 
extremely apprehensive of the enemy’s great supe- 
riority, that they immediately withdrew their fleet 
to Chalcis, proposing to defend the narrow pass , 
of the Euripus Scouts were left on the heights 
at the northwestern end of Euboea, still to watch 
the enemy. 

In this time, indeed, of extreme difficulty and 
danger to the Greeks, constant and equal pru- 
dence appears scarcely anywhere, but among the 
managers of the Delphian oracle. The Delphian 
citizens, dreading, like others, the approaching 
invasion, consulted their god. The response 
directed them to pray to the winds; for these 
might be powerful assistants to Greece. Tliis 
divine admonition was communicated among the 
confederate Greeks, and most thankfully re- 
ceived Another response was reported, direct- 
ing the Athenians to invoke their son-in-law. 

According 


" Kmn^^iwantt, is the strong expression of Herodotus 
(1. 7. c. 189.) In another place he adds the corroboiating 
adverb, SiuSt‘ 

" iu»S( xart^fuSieoiri rot 0ifSei(ot, iiayyii>Mtrt(, 

iiit*roi Herod. 1 . 7' c. 178. 
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According to antient tradition, Boreas god of the sect. 
northwind, coining from Thrace, perhaps really a ^ 
Thracian chief of that name, had married Oreithyia 
daughter of Erechtheus king of Attica. The 
prayers of the Athenians were therefore particu- 
larly directed to the northwind, with some con- 
fidence, at least among the vulgar, that they were 
not without peculiar interest with that deity. 

Those indeed, who know the power of whistling, 
or of an eggshell, upon the minds of English sea- 
men at this day, may imagine what the incourage- 
ment of the Delphian oracle to expect assistance 
from Boreas and their princess Oreithyia, might 
do among the Athenians. The event, however, 
which soon followed, gave more solid ground of 
hope, and might naturally excite the recollection 
of the relation of Athens to the northwind, if it 
had not before been thought of. 

The ten Persian galleys, after the capture of 
the Grecian vessels, proceeded in their business 
of exploring ; but in passing between the iland of c. 183. 
Sciathus and the main, tl^ree of them struck upon 
a rock called Myrmex. The Beet, as we have 
observed, lay in the bay of Therme eleven days 
after the king had recommenced his march. Upmn 
intelligence from the exploring ships that the 
passage to the Grecian coast was clear of the 
enemy, and dangerous only from rocks, vessels 
were sent with stone to erect a mark on the 
Myrmex, and Pammon, a Greek of the iland of 
Scyros (f^r Herodotus has laeen careful to record 
the traitor's, name) was ingaged to pilot the Beet 
through the channel of Sciathus. Proceeding then 

from 
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from the. bay ofTherm^.;iOBeday brought them to 
the bay between the town of Casthantea and the 
foreland of Sepias, on the t^essalian coast. 

The army meanwhile had made its way through 
Upper .Macedonia into Perrhiebia, and across 
Thessaly to the ndghborhood of Thermopylte, 
without opposition. Here Herodotus again enu* 
merates the Persian forces by land and sea, with 
the addition acquired since the departure of the 
armament from Dori^us. This addition, he says, 
cannot be ascertained, but may be computed. 
The Greeks of Thrace and the adjacent ilands 
furnished one hundred and twenty ships, whose 
crews would amount to about twenty-four thou- 
sand men. The landforce, from the various 
people of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, he 
estimates at three hundred thousand. Hie num- 
ber of fighting men in the whole armament, by 
sea and land, would thus be two million six hun- 
dred forty-one thousand six hundred and ten. 
The attending multitude, he supposes, could not 
be fewer but rather more. Reckoning them equal, 
the numbers under the command of Xerxes, which 
arrived without misfortune at Sepias and Thermo- 
pylsB, were five million two hundred eighty-three 
thousand two hundred and twenty men, exclusive 
of women and eunuchs without number, and 
a vast train of incumbrances little known to 
European armies^ but which in all ages have at- 
toided the Asiatic. Whatever exaggeration may 
be in this wxount, we shall in vain jeek more 
auth^tic information from lat^ writem. Hero- 
dotus’s detail of the nations from which the arma- 
ment 
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ment was, collected, an^ of the measures taken to 
provide its subsistence, defective as the latter 
is, afford the best of^ny existing means for form- 
ing some idea, if not of its numbers, yet of its 
immensity. Exactness we cannot have, nor any- 
thing approaching it : but we know that Asia has 
often sent forth armies which appear next to pro- 
digious ; and every testimony makes it probable 
that the forces led by Xerxes against Greece were 
the most numerous ever assembled in the world. 

l^e.road of Casthansea was open to the north 
and northeast winds ; and so little spacious that 
an eighth division only of the vast fleet of Persia 
could be moored in one line against the shore; 
the Ollier seven rode at anchor with their heads 
toward the sea. Such a situation could never be 
safe for the antient galleys, pieculiarly fitted for 
a navigation where want of sea-room makes a 
storm most dangerous to the stoutest vessel. The 
night after their arrival was calm : but in the morn- 
ing the wind freshened from the northeast In 
those seas, where storms are often very sudden 

and 

’’ Herodotus calb the wind Apeliotes, but he says the 
people of the country called it the Hellespontine wind. The 
apeliotes, according to Stuart’s account of the tower of the 
winds, yet remaining at Athens, was the east. But the 
Hellespont lay nearly northeast from Sepias ; and the effects 
of the storm described by Herodotus show that the wind 
must have been some degrees northward of the east. The 
accuracy, however, in stating winds, usual with our seamen, 
was not common among the antients ; nor is it at thb day in 
the Mediterranean, where generally winds are still named 
from the countries whence they blow, without any veiy exact 
reference to tiie points of the compass. I have said thus 
much on a sul^ect, in itself of littie oonsequence, principally 
because I would not be thought to controvert the authority 6 £ 
the tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, or of Stuart’s account 
of it. 
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CHAP, always very dang^rpps, ^ seamai^ unac- 
‘ quamted with those great pianciples of aavigatioa, 
which direct a vessel overjth* globe, hut which, in 
his narniw sphere of action, would be .useless, is 
yet singularly attentive in observation of the wea- 
ther, and singularly acute in prognostication of it. 
As soon as it was perceived, in the Persian fleet, 
that a violent storm wiw approaching, the division 
of galleys, next the.;|9hQte> was drawn upon the 
beach;.: the rest to provide for their safety as. 
they oould. According to Herodotus, they seem 
to have .scattered to seek a port, or a safe' and 
unoccupied beach, which to the antients was a 
port; But the storm hastily grew excessive. 
Some of the vessels were stranded on the place ; 
some were driven upon the Sepiad foreland ; some 
against the cliffs of Pelion ; some to the towns of 
Casthansea and Melibcea. Three days the tempest 
lasted with unabated violence. The Persian com- 
manders were in the utmost alarm ; apprehensive 
not only for what might be lost, but also for what 
was yet unhurt on shore. The Thessalians were 
but very lately become friends and suji^ects : a 
reverse of fortune might shake their fidelity, and 
tempt them to hostilities. A rampart was there- 
flire fmmed. around the naval camp, chiefly from 
the r^ins of the wracked vessels. 

The ^simplicity, wilh which Herodotus details 
thb actions of ^ mep, often marks the genuine 
workings of human nature, both more faithfully, 
apd with more -anima^n, - than the cautious and 
polishbd manner ofj^rit^ of more artificial judge- 
ment. The dread, which pervaded the Grecian 

fleet 
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fleet OD: tiK approach '< of the Persian armament, seci'. 
may be imagined from the hasty, and apparently . 
improvident, retreat from Artemisium ; which 
must expose the landforce at Thermopylae to cer- 
tain destruction, since the fleet alone could secure 
it from being taken in the rear. The joy at the 
view of the rising tempest, and the consequent 
confidence in divine favor would be proportional. 

The Athenian seamen did not now forget the god 
of the Thracian wind with his Attic princess. 
Immediately they set with great earnestness to 
sacrifices and prayers, requesting those deities 
* to vindicate Attica, and bring destruction on the 
‘ barbarian fleet, as they had formerly done at 
‘ Athos.’ Whether this really induced Boreas 
to fall upon the barbarians, says Herodotus, I 
cannot undertake to say’’ : but the Athenians 
assert it, and in consequence they have built a 
temple to him on the bank of the Ilissus. Whether 
indeed Herodotus believed the oracular admoni- 
tion to have been promulgated before the event, 
appears dubious : his expressions imply suspicion. 

On the second day of the storm the destruction 
and distress, produced in the Persian fleet, became 
manifest to the Grecian scouts on the Euboic 
heights, and they hastened to Chalcis with the 
intelligence. Immediately public thanks were 
returned, and libations poured, to Neptune the 
deliverer : and in confidence that now the Persian 

force 
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CHAP, force would be' no don^. formidable^ it was 

— determined to redccupy the fomer station at 
Artemisium. 

The loss of the Persians was very great. It is 
not likely that the Greeks would ever have any 
correct account of it ; but, according to the lowest 
report, four hundred galleys of war were sunk or 
destroyed. Tlte loss of men could be computed 
only from that of vessels : and means were totally 
wanting to estimate the destruction of storeshipa 
and attending vessels. As soon as the weather 
w'as become moderate and the sea smooth, the 
Persian commanders, without waiting, to collect 
the scattered remains of their fleet, hastened to . 
leave so dangerous a station ; coasting Magnesia, 
they entered the Pagasman gulph, known after- 
ward by' the name of the Pelasgian. Fifteen 
galleys, of those dispersed by the storm, following 
some days after, fell in with the Grecian fleet, 
which had resumed its station off Artemisium ; 
and, mistaking it for the Persian, all were taken. 
Among the prisoners were Sandoces governor of 
Cuma in ^Eolis, Aridolis tyrant of Alabandse in 
Caria, and Penthylus commander of the squadron 
of Paphos in Cyprus. Of twelve galleys which 
Paphos had furnished, the one only, in which the 
commander was taken, had survived the hurricane. 
This capture was very fortunate for the Greeks. 
Beside the loss to the enemy and the gain of so 
many ships of war to themselves, spirits were 
added to the multitude, and intelligence was 
acquired to the commanders. As soon as the 

prisoners 
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prisoners had lieen Oxamioed before the principal sect. 
officers of the fleet, they were sent to the congress ^ . 

at Corinth. 

The prospect of Grecian affairs was now 
brightened a little. If the fleet could oppose tfce 
enemy with but equal success, it might be hoped 
that the nature of the frontier would render the 
prodigious numbers of his army unavailing. To 
tile south of Thessaly, mount CEta, as we have 
obserVetl, stretches across the country from sea to 
sea. North of Thermopylae, and bordering upon Herodof. 
the Malian bay, is a plain, in one part wide, in '®*’ 
others very narrow, inclosed by high and imprac- 
ticable mountains, called the Trachinian roci^s. 

The Persian army, moving in three divisions from c. 131. 
Upper Macedonia, crossed the mountains by the 
passes indicated to the Greeks by Alexander, and 
proceeding by Gonnus through Thessaly, to the 
valley and town of Anticyra, there again met thif' Toward the 
sea. Crossing then the river Spercheius, it entered 
the Malian plain, in the widest part of which 
at the town of Trachis, the king fixed his head- 
quarters. Southward of this town the river Asopus, 
after washing for some way the foot of the moun- 
tain, which is a branch of CEta, enters a cleft of 
it, and the only road is by the course of that river. 

A little ferther southward a small stream called 
the Phoenix, falling from the hills, meets the 
Asopus ; and here masoniy had been necessary to 
render the way passable for a single carriage*”. 

The 

“ That appears to be the sense of the phrase 
ftW fuitn MfoiTKi- Herod. 1 . 7. c. 200. The curious reader 
may consult Weaseling’s note. 
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The Asopus having made its course by the cleft, 
through Ae mountain-ridge, which is here narrow, 
enters a valley of some length, but little width, 
and presently discharges itself into the Malian bay. 
In^this' valley, and on the bank of the Asopus, 
was the town of Anthela, with the temple of 
Cere.s, the temple of Amphictyon, and the place 
of meeting of the Amphictyonic assembly. Ther- 
mopylse was a little beyond them, and less than 
two English miles from the junction of the Asopus 
and Phoenix. The Persian monarch commanded 
■ all to the north of the mountains : the Greeks 
under Leonidas held the pass. 

A prince like Xerxes, wholly unexperienced in, 
war, might expect, as Herodotus says of him, that 
the force under his orders was capable of any- 
thing against men, and almost against nature. 
According to that author he waited four days, in 
^pectation that the Greeks would retreat from 
his irresistible numbers, and leave him an unin- 
terrupted' passage. And this, according to the 
same honest historian, would actually have hap- 
pened, but for the superior genius and unshaken 
courage of the Lacedsemonian king. It has been 
added, by later writers, that a herald was sent 
to Leonidas, commanding him, in the name of 
Xerxes, to come and deliver his aims ; to which 
the Spartan prince answered, with Laconic brevity^ 

‘ Come<and take them.* But among the Persian 
generals there were probably men of experience 
and judgement, ndt incapable of informing their 
soverein how useless his numbers would be in the 
pass pf Thermopylae. Numerous moreover as 

the 
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the Greeks were under his command, information 
mi^t easily reach him of the divisions among 
those who opposed him, and of the disposition of 
some to retire. He might also be told that the 
Spartan king boasted his descent from the hero 
Hercules, who is said to have ended his mortal 
life on mount (Eta, and to whom, as a god, an 
altar stood dedicated in the valley of Anthela : 
but of these things the Persians would not be 
likely to make much account; nor would they 
probably be informed of the superior talents of 
Leonidas, who had never yet had opportunity for 
making them conspicuous. The credit due to 
Herodotus we continue always to find very nearly 
proportioned to his probable means of information. 
W^hen those were good, he seldom or never relates 
absurd tales : when they have been deficient, he 
rarely scruples to report any rumor. Information 
of public orders to the Persian army might reaich 
him ; but the actions, and still more the passions, 
of Xerxes upon his throne, which he pretdhds to 
describe, would not be matters of common no* 
toriety. Xerxes, we are told, on the fifth day 
after his arrival at Trachis, commanded the Medes 
and Cissians of his army alone to go and bring 
all the Greeks under Leonidas, alive into his 
presence. The attack, made in consequence, is 
likely to have been ineffectual enough to disgrace 
those troops, in some degree, in tho eyes of their 
unexperienced soverein. The Persian guards, 
called the immortal band, were next ordered to 
the assault According to Herodotus, the efforts 
of this band were very spirited ; and he accounts 
L 3 very 
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CHAP, very candidly for ^eir want of success. Tbeir 
. . sljort spears were inefficacious, and their Dumbo's 

useless, against the longer weapons of the Greeks, 
and on ground so confined. Their attacks were 
however renewed and varied in all the ways that 
their leaders could devise. Numbers fell, and 
no impression was made. The report, which the 
historian adds, is likely enough to have become 
Herodot.^^ afterward popular in Greece, that the Persian 
.monarch leaped thrice from his throne, as he 
anxiously viewed the conflict. From the descrip- 
tion of the place, however, it seems impossible that 
his throne could have been within sight, and very 
little likely that he should himself have seen the. 
action. The immortal band, after having suffered 
severely^ was at length recalled and the Persian 
generals were greatly at a loss, lire attempt was 
however renewed the next day, in the hope that 
Wjpunds, and the fatigue of repeated action, might 
weary the scanty numbers of the Greeks, and 
' oblige* them to quit their advantageous ground. 
But the little army of Leonidas was equal to his 
purpose ; his reliefs were judiciously managed, 
and the second day’s attack was unavailing like 
the former. 

Among the various advantages, beyond estima- 
tion, which the Persian monarch possessed over 
the little Grecian confederacy, may be reckoned 
* the means, almost unbounded, of rewarding those 
c. 913. , who would serve him. Hie hope of profiting 
from these, brought information of anott^ pass 
over the mountain ; circuitous indeed and difficult, 
but by which, after the fortifying of Thermopylm, 

the 
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the Thessalians had sometiines invaded Phocis seci'. 
for plunder. In more settled times it had been . , . 

neglected ; but, being not unknown among the 
neighboring inhabitants, Leonidas had appointed c. ,,3, 
the Phocians, under his command, to the guard 
of it. The path began at the cleft in the moun- 
tain through which the Asopus has its channel. caiS. 
Hence, by a winding course, it ascended a hill, 
distinguished, by the name of Anopsea, from the 
heights of CEta on one side, and the Trachinian 
rocks on the other. Holding then for some space 
along the top of the ridge, it descended directly 
to Alpeni, the first town of Locris. The resolu- 
tion Avas taken among the Persian generals to 
make an attempt this way. A strong detachment c. 915. 
marched, about dusk, under the cotuntand of 
Hydarnes, and arrived, without opposition, by 
daybreak, near the summit of Anopaea. Here 
the Phocian guard had its station. The oaks, 
with which the mountain was covered, had con- 
cealed the approach of the enemy The 
Phocians, whose discipline, in general, was pro- 
bably less cultivated than that of Lacedaemon or 
Athens, had. neglected the necessary precautions 
of advanced guards and out-sentries. They were 

first 

*' These mountains, according to all travellers, are now 
. woodless. Nor has the destruction been a modern event: 
it is noticed by Statius, as in his time extensive in the Boman 
empire, end especially in Greece : 

Nusquam umbrae veteres ; minor Othrys, et ardua sidunt 
Taygeta ; exuti viderunt aera. montes. 

Jkm natatomnenemus; caeduntur robora classi. 

" Ipsum jam puppibus sequor 
Deficit, & totos consumunt carbasa ventos. 

Stat. Acbill. 1. v. 436. 

L 4 
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first alarmed by the noise of a multitude of men 
, treading among the fallen leaves ; whieh, as the 
weather was perfectly serene, they heard at some 
distance. Immediately they ran to arms. , But 
with the inconsiderateness of men surprised, 
imagining themselves the ultimate object of attack, 
instead of talking proper measures to fulfil the 
important purpose of their post, by preventing the . 
passage of the enemy, they retreated on one side 
of the path, to gain more advantageous ground for 
defence. The Judicious Hydames, leaving than 
to their desired security, continued his march, and 
quickly descending the mountain, reached /the 
plain unmolested. 

The Persian army so abounded with Greeks, 
most of |l^m involuntarily pressed, that deserters 
would hbt be wanting, to inform Leonidas of 
whatever could be generally known in the enemy’s 
capp. That very night intelligence came, that 
a strong detachment was marched for the moun- 
tains. Early in the morning the scouts of the 
army** arrived, with information that the enemy 
had alreddy passed the Phocian guard, and were 
descending toward the plain. Immediately a 
council of the Grecian commanders was hdd. 
Opinions were divided ; some thinking it became 
them still to maintain thdr post ; others, that the 
consequence of the attempt could be but a useless 
waste of lives, which ou^t by all means to be 
preserved for the future wants of thdr cotmtry. 
The debate ended in a general resolution to 

retreat, 

” 'Oi iti tut <uc^.. 

Herod. I.?. c. 3 ig. 
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retreat, with all speed, to theirrespective cities, the 
Lacedaemcmians and Boeotians only remaining. 
Herodotus mentions it as uncertain whether Leo- 
nidas dismissed the rest. The Thespians alone 
appear to have resolved voluntarily to abide the 
event with him ; the Thebans he would not suffer 
to depart ; keeping them as hostages, on account 
of the known disaffection of their city to the 
Grecian cause. 

Leonidas himself determined, upon this great 
occasion, to .exhibit to the world a memorable 
example of obedience to that law of Sparta, which 
forbad, under whatsoever disadvantage, to fly from 
an enemy. Considering the disposition, so widely 
prevailing among the Greeks, to fear the Persian 
power, and shrink before it, there appeat|^ot less 
true patriotic wisdom than admirable magnanimity 
in that prince’s conduct. The oracular response 
from Delphi, said to have declared that either 
Sparta or its king must frll, adds nothing to its 
lustre. Upon fair historical testimony it has been 
fully equal to the warm and abundant eulogies, 
which writers of various ages and nations have 
vied in bestowing upon it. Animated by his 
example, every Lacedeemonian and Thespian 
under his command was resolved to die ; but to 
die gloriously for himself, and, as far as possible, 
usefully for ^ country. To be surrounded being 
now unavoidable, the object was no longer to 
guard the pass, but to chuse the spot where, 
in sacrificing themselves, they might make the 
greatest destruction of the enemy. The narrow 

therefore. 
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therefore, at the jnncUon of tile Phoenix and 
Asopus, was given up, and the little band was 
collected at the wall of Thermopylae. 

The whole Persian army wela underarms before 
sunrise, the king himself attending, in solemn 
pomp, to wait the appearance of the luminary 
above the horizon, for beginning the devotional 
ceremonies prescribed for that favorite hour of 
Persian religion. After these were concluded; 
the troops were dismissed to wait for orders. 
About the middle of the forenoon when it was 
supposed Hydames might be nearly arrived in 
the rear of the Greeks, a chosen body was com- 
manded to advance to the assault in front. Leo- 
nidas now gave a loose to the fury of men pre- 
pared for death. Advancing before the wall, he 
attacked the Persians in the wider part of the 
valley, made great slaughter, and caused such 
confusion that, through want of room for the ill- 
disciplined multitude, numbers were forced into 
the sea, and many expired under the pressure of 
their own people. Himself, fighting at the head 
of his hund, fell early. The ingagement was 
nevertheless continued, with advantage on the 
side of the Greeks, till Hydames came in sightin 
their rear. Then they retreated again to the 
narrow at the wall. The Thebans took this op- 
portunity to beg mercy of the conquerors; but 
in the very act of surrendwing, many, through 
tile confusion, were killed: tile rest were made 
prisoners. The surviving Laf^edsBrntmians and 
' Thespians 

Herod. 1 . 7. c. 223. 
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Thespians gained a hillock, where they fought, s^^ct. 
surrounded, till they were slain to a man. . . 

Such is the account given by Herodotus of this 
extraordinary and celebrated action. The cir- 
cumstances might come authenticated to him 
through the Greeks who served with the Persians ; 
and every anecdote that could be collected would 
no doubt be heard with eagerness, and preserved 
with care *•♦. The names of all the three hundred fhrodot. 

1. y. c. 

Spartans were still upon record in the historian’s & »eq. 
time. Two of them survived the battle, having 
been accidentally absent; Aristodemus, who was, 
with the prince’s leave, for the recovery of his j. 7. c. 314. 
health, at Alpeni ; and Pantites, sent on public 
business into Thessaly. It being, however, re- 
ported at Lacedsemon that Eurytus, who had also 
had leave from Leonidas to remain at Alp^i on 
account of sickness, nevertheless joined on the 
day of battle, and fell with his comrades; and 
that Pantites might have so hastened his return 
as to have shared in the glory of the day, both 
were dishonored. Pantites, in consequence, 
strangled himself : but Aristodemus, with greater 
fortitude, supported life; and was happy enough, 
in die sequel, to find opportunity for distinguishing 

his 

** Some seem to have been invented after the age of Hero- 
dotus, as the annotator Valckenarius has justly observed, 
n. 9s. p. 609, of Wesseling’s Herodotus. The report of 
Diodorus, followed by Plutarch, Justm, and others, that 
Leonidas with his Spartans attacked the Persian camp 1 ^ 
night, and penetrated to the royal tent, is inconsistent with 
the other circumstances, whether of place or time ; nor docs 
it seem too much to say that it is an absurd fiction. Indeed, 
most of the tales, the omission of which by Herodotus has so 
much excited the indignation of Plutarch, appear fitter for 
poetry or romance than history. 
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CHAP, his courage in the cause of his country, so that 
VIII- his memory has been transmitted with honor to 
posterity. The body of the Spartan king, as the 
same historian affirms, being discovered among 
the heaps of slain, was, by order of Xerxes, be- 
headed, and the txunk ignominiously exposed on 
a cross : but this, he adds, was contrary to the 
general principles and practice of the Persians, 
who were accustomed, beyond all other people, to 
honor military merit, even in their enemies. This 
observation to ■ the credit of the enemies, and in 
opposition to the prejudices of his country, proves 
not less the extensive information and just judge- 
ment than the candor of Herodotus ; for every 
authentic account marks the Persians for a people 
of liberid sentiments and polished manners, beyond 
almost any other in all antiquity. 


SECTION IV. 

Numbers of the Grecian Fleet. Sea-fights eff Artemisium. 
Retreat of the Grecian Fleet. March of the Persian Army 
toxoard Athens. Attempt against Delphi. 

4 ^ 

During this memorable scene at Thermopyl^, 
the hostile fleets had met in the neighboring 
channel. The Persians wanted to force the pas- 
sage between Euboea and the main ; for the double 
purpose of a safer navigation, and Gf attending 
more closely the motions of t^eir army.. 
business therefore of the Grecian fleet, as Hero- 
dotus has observed, was, like that of the army, to 
defend the strait. It consisted of two hundred 

and 
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Rod seventy-one trireme galleys, with a few of sect. 
those smaller vessels called penteconters. The . ^ 

penteconter, the vessel of Homer's age, had, like 
the modem row-boat, only one tier of oars, and 
its complement of rowers was from fifty to sixty. 

The trireme, it is generally supposed, had three 
tier of oars ; by which it ^ned that swiftness, so 
important in the ancient mode of naval action**. 

Its ordinary complement of rowers was, at the Herodot. 
time of which we are treating, from a hundred i! 7.' 0.184. 
tmd fifty to a hundred and sixty; beside whom it j g ^. 130 . 
commonly carried forty soldiers, and sometimes 
more; but, on emergencies, particularly when 
boarded, the whole crew acted with arms. Of 
the triremes, now in the Grecian fleet, no less 
than one hundred and twenty-seven Mrere fur- 
nished by Athens, a very few years before unable 
to cope at sea with the inhabitants of the .^ginetan 
rock ; and more were still preparing in the 
Athenian ports. Forty were sent by Corinth ; 
twenty by Megara; the Chalcidians of Euboea 
manned twenty, lent to them by the Athenians : 
iEgina sent eighteen ; Sicyon twelve ; Lacedaemon 
only ten ; Epidaurus eight ; Eretria seven ; Troezen 
£ v €; and the ilands of Styros and Ceos each two. 

The Plataeans, an inland people, unacquainted 
with naval business, but zealously attached to 
Athens, served, with their best ability, in the 
Athenian fleet To these triremes the Opuntian 
Locrians added five penteconters, and the Ceians 
two. 

In 

** Some remarks on the antient vessels of war will be found 
in an Appendix at the end of this chapter. 
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CHAP. In ah armament to which tiiey contributed so 
■ much the largest proportion, the Athenians might 

HCTodot seem justly to claim ^ chief cinnmand: yet, such 
was the reputation and influence which Lacedae- 
mon held among the Greeks, the allies absolutely 
refused to serve under any but a Spartan com- 
mander. Eurybiades was therefore admiral of 
the fleet. Historians have, upon this occasion, 
Justly applauded the moderation of the Athenian 
' leaders, who patiently acquiesced under this deci- 
sion ; and, superior to little punctilio, continued 
with unabated zeal to prosecute the great purposes 
of the common cause. But the Athenian coun- 
sels, were, at this time, directed by a man who 
could conceal unbounded desire of glory under 
the appearance of modesty ; who, with a temper 
as pliable as his genius was penetrating, weighing 
the necessities of the times, and foreseeing the 
opportunities of ambition, could not only accom- 
modate himself to all seasons and circumstances, 
but had skill to lead the froward populace of 
Athens to submit their passions to his opinion. 
Herodotus relates an anecdote of him, too re- 
markable, whencesoever the information * was 
derived, and too characteristical to be omittelf**.*;' 
The Persian fleet, bdng collected after their late 
misfortune, appeared in the road of Aphetae, at 
the mouth of the Pelasg^an gulph, and opposite to 
Artemisium, at the distance of not more than ten 

miles, 

** This note 4.5, p. 621, of WesseliSigV Herodotus, may 
per^ft^ deserve the notice of the curious reader. Plutarch, 
who, in his Treatise against Herodotus, has expressed great 
indignation at this tale, has nevertheless in his Life of Themis- 
tocles related very nearly the same. 
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miles, ill far greater numbers than the Greeks sect. 
had expected. The whole neighboring country . 
was at the .same time filled with the immense mul- 
titude of their military host. Alarm spred on all 
sides, and the contagion reached the commanders 
of the Grecian squadrons ; insomuch that it was 
proposed to retreat to the interior seas of Greece 
The Euboeans, who had ipgaged in the confede- 
racy, being informed of this, were in the highest 
consternation. They sent immediately to Eury- 
biades, begging that the fleet might remain for 
their protection, only till they could remove their 
families and most valuable effects. The admiral 
refused. The Euboeans then applied to the 
Athenian commander. Themistocles, whose 
opinion was before decided against the retreat, 
told them that, tho words could not persuade, 
gold might; and for thirty talents, something 
more than seven thousand pounds sterling, he 
would ingage that the fleet should remain and 
fight the Persians. The money was presently 
paid into his hands. Five talents then brought 
over the commander-in-chief ; and under his 
orders all the commandars of squadrons reddily 
ct^ented to remain, except Adeimantus the 
Corinthian. To him then,’ says Herodotus, 

‘ Themistocles swore,’ saying, ‘ Neither shalt 
‘ thou leave us ; for I will give thee more than 
‘ the Persian king would send thee for deserting 
‘ thy allies;’ and immediately ordered three 
talents to be conveyed to his ship. Fear of the 

8u;cusation, 

"’Wit Herod. 1.8. c. 4 . E?<r« w 'EwUldt. 

Pint. vit. Themist. 
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CHAP, accusation, or gratification witli the present, pi«> 
vaited ; and thus were the principal Grecian com* 
manders bribed to the opinion of Hiemistocles, 
and to the protection of the Euboeans: and the 
fleet, probably to the great advantage of the com- 
mon cause, remained in its station. 

7 daybreak the Persian admirals 

moved. They had proposed immediately to at- 
tack the Grecian fleet; but after approaching 
‘near enough to observe how inferior it was to their 
own, they concluded that, if they should advance, 
the Greeks wouit) certainly retreat, and, through 
their knowledge of the narrow seas behind them, 
would probably escape. On consultation it was. 
therefore determined to send two hundred galleys 
round Euboea, to take a station in the rear of the 
Greeks; the main body abstaining from attack, 
till it should be known by signals that the de- 
tached squadron was arrived at the station pro- 
posed. 

c8. & leq. During these transactions, Scyllias, a Greek of 
Scione, a remarkable diver, who, from havii^been 
useful to the Persian commanders in recoveiing 
many things of value from the wreck of their lost 
ships, had been introduced to means of 
tion, deserted to the Greeks. He 
more exact account of the present strength of the 
enemy’s fleet than had yet been obtained, and he 
gave intelligence of the squadron sent round 
Euboea. Immediately a council of war was held ; 
and, after much debate, it im^determinei) that 
the whole fleet should %eigh af ‘midnight, and go 
against the detached sqtiadron ; in the just hope, 

that, 
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that,, taken separately, it might ®isily be over- 
poweired. In the evening, however, having re- 
ceived noxoofirmatidh of the intelligence (for, to 
avoid observation, the ^@my kept a considerable 
distance from the Euboean coast,) the Grecian 
commanders determined to try an attack upon 
the main body of the Persian fleet ; or rather per- 
haps upon some part of it, when daylight would 
not suffice for brin^g the whole into action, and 
when, should they nevertheless be overpowered, 
ni^t would favor j^their retreat. They founded 
hopes also on a friendly dispositnin in the Ionian 
commanders; of whqm some were indeed well 
inilined to them, while others were eager to gain 
the Persian monarch's favor, and earn the rewards 
promised for zeal shown in his service. A sharp 
ingagement insued. If we may believe Herodotus, 
the Greeks took thirty galleys ; tho he says af- 
terward diat neither side could clmm a victoiy. 
Among the prisoners however, made by the 
Greeks, was Philaon, brother of Gorgus prince of 
Sal^ipaHS in Cyprus, a man of great estimation 
amo)l^^the enemy’s, officers. -Lycomedes, an 
Athenian captain, obt^unod the reward of valor for 
bei^jygj^; first who took a Persian ^ley. Anli- 
4||pi»|iB^/^Lemnos was the only Grecian captain 
in thfe Persian service who deserted with his 
ship to the conf^erate Greeks. The Atheniaa 
govomment afterward rewarded him with a grant 
of lands in the iland of Salamis. In the night 
the (Greeks resun^ their station at Artemisium ; 
the Persians remained at Aphetse. 

VOL. II, . ic 
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CHAP. 'Hie Greciitti fleet had scaiody cast anchor 
.. ivhen a storm arose, attmided widi heavy fam and 
Hen^f. vitflent diunder*. The drift of the storm carried 
^ wreck o£ the late ingagement, and the floating 
tpodies, among the Pmian ships. Tlreir cables 
were inUmgled, their oars impeded. Repeated 
flashes of lightning, amid extreme darkness, just 
served to discover the horrors of the scene, while 
the uncommon resonance of the thunder, among 
, the neighboring summits of Pelion, struck the 
seamen with the imagination that the gods them* 
selves were thus ’loudly declaring their anger : a 
fancy likely enough to arise, in the minds, at least, 
of the Grecian seamen in the Persian fleet, who, 
according to the belief in their age, were making 
war, under forein gods, agmnst the gods of their 
mother*country. The detached squadron, mean- 
D‘*d's’ ®P®° ®®®> there called 

I. i».'c.i’3. where none was truly open sea, driving before the 
storm, and ignorant of their course, fell among 
the rocks of that peculiarly dangerous bay of the 
Euboean coast caUed the Coela**. All pmished ; 
‘ and thus,’ says' Herodotus, * the deity interfered 
‘ to reduce the Persian force more nearly tq . an 
‘ equality with the Grecian.’ 

All the next day the Persians remaipfi^'^u 
& <eq. their station ; while a reinforcement of fifty-three 
Athenian galleys Joined the Grecian fleet, bringing 
with them the welcome news of the destruction 
of the enemy’s squadron Euboic rocks. 

■ • • .'V Thus 

**51008 Euboicus, qOmi/Ciela aospectos aautii. 

Liv. Hist. Rem. 1 . 31 . c. See note 78, p. 635, of Wes- 
seling*s Herodatus. 
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Thus incouraged, die Grecian coBimanders were sect. 
the more intent upon watching opportunities for ^ 
farther advantages. Means weie observed for 
cutting off the Cilician squadron, '^e attempt 
was made in the evening, and succeeded j and in 
the night the fleet again resumed its statiop at 
Artemisium. 


The Persian commanders, irritated by repeated 
insults from an enemy so inferior, and apprehen- 
sive of blame for remissness, determined, on the 
following day, to attack the Grecian fleet with 
their whole remaining force. About noon they 
advanced, formed in a semicircle, with a view 
to surround the enemy. The Greeks waited in 
their station, probably an advantageous one. The 
plan of attack of the Persians, if well conceived, 
appears to have been ill executed. Such a mul- 
titude of vessels indeed, manned with people of 
different nations and languages, who varied both 
in method and in degrees of skill, must be ex- 
tremely liable to disorder, and little fit to under- 
take nice and complicated evolutions. In ap- 


proaching the enemy, th^ crossed and fell against 
oneijBOdier. The battle was nevertheless warmly 
Egyptians distinguished them- 
took five Grecian galleys. More than 
half the Attic squadron was disabled; but the 
Aristda, the honors for superior merit in the 
action, were decreed to the Athenian Cleinias (son 


of Alcibiades, and ^nndfiither of him to whom 
tlmt name owes its celebrity) who commanded a 
gall^ buUt and uitanned w^h two hundred men 
at his private cxpence. Herodotus affirms that 

M2 the 
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the Greeks remained masters of the wreck and 
of the dead : but these seem to have b^n their 
cmly tokens of victory. ■ The historian imknovs- 
leges that they suffered greatly ; and indeed pro- 
ceeds. to give the strongest proof of it by relating 
that, in a council of war, held immediately after 
the ingagement, it was resolved to retreat to the 
interior seas of Greece. This resolution rvas far- 
ther confirmed, and the measure hastened, by the 
arrival of Abronychus, an Athenian officer, who 
had been stationed with a light vessel at Thermo- 
pylae for the purpose of communicating intelli- 
gence, and brought information of the circumven- 
tion of Leonidas and his party, and the retreat of 
the rest of the army. It was then resolved not 
to delay for a moment the retreat of the fleet. 
The whole moved in the accidental order of the 
instant : the Corinthians led, the Athenians formed 
the rear*?. 

But Themistocles, ever fertile in expedients, 
conceived the id^ of making even tiie flight of 
his fellowcountrymen useful to his country. With 
some of the swiftest gall^s of the squadron under 
his command, he went to the watering>placi[te|:-'bf 
the road of Artemisium, which he concIttiUlrtlie; 
enemy would scarcely fail to visit next day^^d 
there on the rocks he wrote thus : ^ Men of Idhia, 

‘ you do ill in making war upon your fathers, 

. ‘ and 

Later writers tell of Greciaft Stories off Artemisium, 
utterly inconsistent with the events tibip^^followed ; but Plato's 
slif^ht mention of the actions there confirms Henodotus’s 
account (1) ; and even Pliitarch gives some degree of corres- 
ponding testimony (3). 

( i) Plat, de teg, 1 . 4 - P- 707 * t* 2. 


(3) Vit, Themht. 
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‘ and helping to inslave Greece. Come therefore 
* over to ns ; or, if that cannot remain neater, 

‘ and persuade the Carians to the ■same measure. 

‘ But if the necessity which compeb you to the 
‘ part you are ingaged in, is such as to make a 
‘ secession impracticable, yet, when we come to 
‘ abtion, avoid exertion against us ; - remembering 
‘ that you are descended from one blood with us, 

‘ and that the enmity of the Persians was first 
‘ drawn upon us in your cause.’ I ima^ne, con- 
tinues the historian, that Themistocles had two 
views in this. If the inscriptions should be ob- 
served only by the Greeks of the Persian fleet, be 
hoped that some might be persuaded by them ; 
but if the matter should be reported to the Persian 
chiefs, the lonians would become suspected, and 
perhaps might be excluded from the line of battle 
in future ingagements. 

The road of Artemisium was no sooner clear, 
than a Greek of the neighboring town of Histisea, 
hastened in a light boat to the Persian fleet, to 
obtain the reward for such intelligence. Some 
swift , vessels were immediatdy dispatched to as- 
c^^t^in the truth of the report, and at sunrise the 
, wil^lpfieet weighed and proceeded to Artemisium. 

same day the Persians took possession of the 
tqpn of Histisea; and the nei^boring district of 
^'.Uand sedulously made submission. 

About the same time the army recommenced «••«. 
its march from ^ermopylae. Some Arcadians, 
poor and without: prospect at home, bad been 
tempted, by the^fame of . the great king’!^ riches 
and liberafity,' to wander thus, far to ofler their 

H 3 services 
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CHAP, servic^ to him. Hievpractke of seeking hire in 
V- ■ forein military service appears to have obtained 
Thacyd. amo&g that mountatn'people, before it became 
usual with the other European Greeks. Hero- 
d<^us seems to relate the story of these adven- 
turers, not more for the purpose of eulogy than 
of admonition to his country. They were intro^ 
docedj he says, to the presence of Xerxes, and 
being asked ‘ what was doing in Greece?’ they 
answered, with great simplicity, ‘ That it was the 

B C^48o * Olympian games, and that con- 

‘ sequently the Greeks were amusing themselves 

* with seeing athletic exercises and horse-races.’ 
Being then asked, ‘ What was the reward of the 

* conquerors in those games?’ they answered, 
‘ An olive garland.’ Upon which Tritantmchmes, 
a prince of the blood-royal of Persia, exclaimed, 
‘ O, IVlardonius, what a people have you brou^t 
‘ us to fight against ; who contend among diem- 
‘ selves not for riches but for virtue !’ 

Thucyd.1.3. But whatever might be the general simplicity or 
the general virtue of the Greeks of this age, their 
£^t.*Pan!’ Patriotism at least was of very various complexion 
& Panath. in die difierBOt states, and in the diifetent fartin ns 

Flut. Anst. Ai, 1 

of the same state. Of the provinces from 
(Eta to the isthmus, Phocis almost alone 
faithful to the confederate cause, the cause iof 
Grecian independency. From the moment 
the Persians became masters of Thermopylae the 
adjacent Locris could hardly |^old submissimi. 
Ti'ucyd.^ Doris, and all Boeotia, excepit die little cities of 
® Thespiffi and Platma, were led by a few principal 
mm of Thebes, who had in view toi confirm ^d 

advance 
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advance their own power, through the patronage sect. 
of the greet king. . Influence by these men, . 
those provinces had always liteieo adverse to the 
confederacy; and now with reddy zeal acknow* 
leged themselves subjects of the Persian monarch. 
Herodotus, with great appearance of reason, attii- 
butes the firmness, even of thePhocians, more to ’ ‘ 
their extreme animosity against the Thessalians, 
their hereditary enemies, and to the partial con- 
sideration of the peculiar interest of their province, 
to any generous regard for common welfare, 
or any inlarged view of Grecian independency. 

If the Thessalians, he says, had held with the c.3». 
Greeks, the same animosity would have led the 
Phocians to Join the enemy. 

The Persians proceeded from Thermopylae, 
with the Thessalians for their guides. Turning 
immediately to the right along the root of (Eta, 
they then directed their march through the narrow 
vales of Doris toward the river Cephissus. The 
Dorian, as a friendly territory, was spared ; but 
as soon as the army entered Phocis, at the insti- i. n. c. 14. 
gation of the Thessalians rather than from the 
disposition of the Persians, destruction was begun 
with fire and sword. The main body of the anny 
i^foilowed the course of the Cephissus. Detaeh* 
ments burnt the towns of Drymus, Charadra, 
i^hus, Tethronium, Amphicaea, Neon, Pediee, 

Tt^bsm, Elateia, tiyampolis, Parapotamii, Abae, 
with Ihmr templiBS. The people fled; many to 
the fastnesses of tnount Parnassus, some to Ara- 
phissa and other towns the Ozolian Locrians ; 
which, lying beyond the ridges of Parnassus and 

m 4 Helicon, 
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CHAP. Helicon, were in less immediate danger. A few 
were taken and reduced to slavery. From 
Panopee a detacfaiiltrat was sent to seize the trea- 
sures of Delphi ; about which so much had been 
Hei«dot Greeks under Xerxes, that Herodotus 

1. 8 . c. 3S. supposes the Persian monarch to have had more 
perfect knowlege of them, than of what he had 
left in his own palace at Susa. The main body 
continued their march through the friendly pro- 
vince of Boeotia toward Athens. 

The defence of Delphi, itself a curious object, 
i!s not the less so for the veil with which interested 
ingenuity hath industriously covered it, and which 
superstitious ignorance would rather double than 
withdraw. The account transmitted by Hero- 
dotus, apparently current with the credulity of 
his age, may therefore be neither unamusing nor 
totally uninforming. As soon as news arrived that 
Diodor, the Persians were in possession of Thermopylae, 

. II. c. 14- Delphian citizens, anxious for themselves, 
their temple, and the riches of which they were 
guardians, consulted their own oracle. They 
requested directions particularly concerning the 
sacred treasures ; whether th^ should bury ^ 
or whether they should carry them to some bth^' 
country. The god, says the historian, 
suffer nothing to be moved; declaring, tha^ 
would himself take charge of what , belongied;,^^ 
him. The Delphims were thus relieved at 
from their responsibility to the Greek : 

and their cares w^ confined lo themselves and 
their families. Their wives and children were 
sent across the Corinthian gulph into Adiaia. 

The 


1.8. c .38« 
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The men, except a few who withdrew to Amphissa 
in Locris, occupied the n^hhoring fastnesses 
among the crags of Parnassus. The Corycian 
cavern, a vast natural vault in the side of the 
mountain, near the city, received maoy^°. All 
quitted Delphi except sixty men and the prophet. 
The Persian detachment meanwhile approached 
by the way of Panope, Daulis, Lilaea, Phocian 
towns, which they burnt. As they drew near 
Delphi, and were now in sight of the temple, the 
prophet, whose name was Aceratus, saw the 
sacred armour, which it is unlawful for any 
mortal to touch, brought by some invisible power 
from the recess of the fane, and laid before the 
building. But no sooner was the advanced guard 
arrived at the chapel of Minerva, which is an 
outbuilding in front of the great temple, than 
thunder from heaven fell upon them ; two vast 
fragments from the mountain rolled down with 
prodi^ous noise, and killed many : a voice . of 
warlike acclamation issued from within the walls. 
Dismay became gener^ among the Persians. The 
Delphians then, rushing from the cavern, and de> 
scending from the summits, attacked them and 
mape great slaughter. The survivors fled pre- 
dij^tely into Boeotia. 

'^iFibm this story it is not difficult to detach the 
pr^matural machinery, and we find an account 
reii^ni&ig, neither improbable nor very defective. 
The pfilsts, tmwiUing to trust the treasures to 
others, and ahxkms for the cr^it of their oracle, 

which 

*• This cavern is described by Pausanias, b. 10. c. 32. 
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CHAP, wl^h could scarce!^^ but suffer should the place 
. . fall into the hands of forein plunderers, determined 

upon a bold measure, ivhich th^ executed with 
equal courage and prudence. A clear and firm 
response from the oracle first inspired the citizens 
with confidence. Then the best refuge that 
Greece afforded was provided for their families. 
The ablest and most trusty men were reserved 
for the defence of the place. If the mode of 
defence was uncommon, it appears however to 
have been perfectly adapted to the situation and 
circumstances, which were also very uncommon. 
Surrounded and almost overhung by very lofty 
& leq. ’ mountain summits, the site itself of the city was 
]. 10. c, 6 . composed of crags and precipices. No way led 
jastin. to it but through mountain defiles, narrow and 
whti. b.^4. steep, shadowed with wood, and commanded at 
ci^dicr, every step by fastnesses above; and the approach 
from Boeotia was of considerable loigth through 
such defiles. Every measure seems to have been 
taken to' make the enemy believe that the place 
was totally abandoned, and to induce them to 
advance in all the carelessness of perfect set^irify. 
The surprize appears in consequence tof'^have 
been complete. , A thunderstorm at midsupnlief!, 
among the mountains, was likely to be mitilca^: 
dental assistant. The rolling down of the ifpcl^ 
fragments might appear miraculous to thqi|||^ 
did not know that numbers of men oon^m 
among the crags, were prepftred to them 
motion. Possibly artificial firei^^and explosions 
might imitate a thunderstorm and incre^ the 

horror. 
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horror The Delphians ttien attacked with 
every advantage. The snitill reanainder of the 
Persian detachment, who reached die plains of 
Boeotia, reddily adopted the reports of superstition, 
to excuse their surprize and flight. Two persons, 
they said, superior in their appearance to anything 
human, joined the Delphians in the pursuit and 
slaughter. • The Delphians afiirmed that these 
could be no other than Phylacus and Autonoiis, 
ancient heroes of their country, to whom temples 
stood, in Herodotus’s time, near the chapel of 
Minerva. Some of the fragments of rock* 
thrown down from the summits of Parnassus, 
were preserved within the chapel as memorials of 
the divine protection aflbrded upon that pressing 
emeigency. 


SEQTION V. 


Unsteddy Couiueh of the Grecian Confederacy. TIte Atheniom^ 
deserted by the Pehponnesians, remove their Families from 
Attica. Aristeides. Ostracism. Athens taken by the Per- 
sic^. Artemisia. Antieat Mtataer of IfamU Action. 
Bftttle of Saiamis. Return cf Xerxes into Asia. 


any hope remained of defending the pass sect. 
scl^viiiibunt CEta, the Athenian fleet was of the ^ 
utmost consequence to the confederated Pelopon- 
nesians : without its assistance, every part of their 
coast would be open to the enemy’s navy. The Hcmdot. 
safety of Attica therefore being a first object in ' ' 


the 


See Duten’s Inquiry into the Origin of the Discoveries 
attributed to the Moderns, c. 5^ sect. 207. 
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the pka of operations, it had been resolved that, 
in case the enemyaUiould penetrate across the 
mountains, the whole force of the confederacy 
should meet them in Boeotia, and oppose their 
fartlier progress. But the usual dilatoriness of 
confederacies recurred. The Peloponnesian troops 
were yet within their several states, when the 
news arrived of the death of the Spartan king> 
with his little band of self-devoted comrades, and 
of the retreat of the rest of bis army. Then 
all hastened to the Corinthian isthmus, where 
Cleombrotus, brother of Leonidas, took the com- 
mand. But the vehemence of the alarm, which 
spred on all sides, now set selfish counsels again 
afloat. Shortsighted through fear, the Pelopon- 
nesians determined not to risk anything for the 
preservation of Attica, but to contract their de- 
fence to their own peninsula. Their first business 
was to occupy, as an advanced post^ the difficult 
passage of the Scironian rocks ; another Thermo- 
pylae, by which was the only road immediately 
from Attica into Peloponnesus. Then with earnest 
diligence they set to form sbrong lines acroB%;«t|tie 
isthmus. The people assembled there wed^' tb^ 
Lacedaemonians, Arcadians,, Eleians, Conu^^llKi, 
Sicyonians, Epidaurians, Phliasians, TrqesiMia4< 
Hermionians. ‘ These,* says Herodotus, 

‘ in arms atj the isthmus, m deep)est anxietyii^ 
‘ the fate of Greece. The other . Pelbponnesians, 
‘ principally the Argians and Achaians, were 
‘ careless of die event, or rather, ^f I may speak 
‘ freely, they were disposed to the party ci£>^ 
‘ enemy.’ 


The 
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The fleet, in. its hasty retres^t \|Tona Artemisium, sect. 
had made no stop till it 4eri«ed in the bay of . . 

Salamis, on the Attic coast Itiere information Herodot. 
met the Athenians, whose crews, now in the fleet, ’ ' “■ 
were the principal part of their commonwealth, 
that no force was assembled in Boeotia ; that die 
Peloponnesians had resolved to confine their de- 
fence to their own peninsula; that they had 
begun their measures for that purpose ; that Attica 
thus was abandoned to destruction. The alarm 
was extreme. All that could be obtained from 
their allies was the assistance of the fleet, to trans- 
port their families and effects to Salamis, iEgina, 
and Troezen; places less exposed than Athens, 
but which expected only a delay of ruin. Nor 
were the Athenians now, like the Greeks of old, 
practised in wandering, and reddy for migration. 

In proportion to the estabUshed security of pro- 
perty, and the peace of domestic life, the distress 
of families was great. At the awful mometvt of 
abandoning their country, a thousand anxious 
thoughts crowded upon every mind. In such 
excess of public misfortune, administration com- 
monly loses its powers ; the people, as in a ship- 
become ungovernable through despair, 
wisdom, all the firmness, all the popularity 
M&iii^e aUest statesmen were wanted at Athens to 
preserve order, and to inforce those measures 
w'hich political prudence required. 

But one of the wisest and most virtuous citizens 
th^ any counti^ ever boasted, was in banishment. 
Aeisteioes son of Lysimachus, of a noble but 
not a wealthy family, had, in early youth, been 
‘ patronized. 
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CHAP, patrraixed, and brought forward in public busi- 
- • ness, by Cleisthenes expeller of the Peisistra- 

tids 5 and he is said, together with Themistocles, 
to have held a high military command under 
Miltiades, at the battle of Marathon.' Themis- 
tocles, whose vast ambition was controlled by 
no scruple, avowed party principles. ‘ The gods 
‘ forbid,’ he is reported to have said, ‘ that I 
‘ should be in power, and my friends no better for 
‘ it. ’ Aristeides, on the contrary, was, in public 
as* in private life, so strictly upright and scrupu- 
lously impartial, that the title of the just became 
applied to him as a common appellation. But 
democratical jealousy, or rather perhaps the inge- 
nuity of ambitious individuals to make popular 
passion serve their private purposes, had invented 
a peculiar mode of repressing the dangerous supe- 
riority which great abilities and superior character 
might acquire in a republic. An assembly of the 
Di^or. people, by what was called Ostracism, voted an 
Plat. Tit illustrious citizen into banishment for live, ten, or 
twenty years : aUedging no crime, meaning no 
punishment, but only guarding against the over- 
bearing influence of individuals : the exile^S |^ro- 
perty and his honor remained unhurt. Ai|s^lidd^4 
en^ot^ had been thus banished ;* through the 
”*t d *& Themistocles : for Aristeld^' 

lembt. inclined to the aristocratical party ; opporing that’ 
increase of the general assembly’s power which it 
had suited the ambition of Themistocles to pro- 
mote. But, in this tremendous crisis of the com- 
monwealth, the name of the just Aristeides began 
to be moitioned among the people ; and it became 

evident 
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evident that his absence was very generally sect. 
regretted. Themistocles, whose; capacious mind . . 

was never, by views of faction, blinded to greater 
interests, caught at the opportunity of popularity, 
and had the magnanimity himself to propose a 
decree which would inable his rival to return. 


CiMON, son of the great Miltiades, is said also Pint, 
to have distinguished himself upon this trying 
occasion. Being, by inheritance from a long line 
of ancestors, one of the principal landed men of 
the Athenian commonwealth, he would not natu- 
rally be forward to abandon his country. But 
when proclamation was made that all should forth- 
with remove their families and effects out of 


Attica, and that every man capable of bearing 
arms should immediately repair to his duty aboard 
the fleet, Cimon, at the head of a band of the 
principal youths of Athens, marched in procession 
through the most public parts of the city, to the 
temple of Minerva in the citadel. In their hands 
they carried their bridles (the ensigns of that 
military service to which their birth and possessions 
had destined them) and, with solemn rites, dedi- 
cated these to the goddess. Then, arming them- 
seiv^ the whole party set off for the fleet at 
Sidct|^.;v not a little incouraging the admiring 
dl^ens hy thb dj^onstration of confidence in 
the gods, and aldcrity in devoting themselves to 
that new service, which the present crisis of their 
country required. 

Nor, were the advantages to be derived from 
pt^ular superstition neglected. It was believed, 
from antient times in Athens, that a large serpent 


was 
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CHAP, was a divine guard to the temple of Minerva in 
. . the citadel ; and it was an established practice to 

Herodot. pjjace cakcs, as an offering to this reptile, every 
Piut. ' new moon. The chief priest of the temple de- 
Themut. blared that the cakes, which hitherto had never 
failed to be eaten by the divine serpent, now re- 
mained untouched : proof that the goddess herself 
had forsaken the citadel. This, says the cotem- 
porary historian, Avhatever truth was in it, not a 
little contributed to induce the Athenians reddily 
and quietly to quit the city. 

The general business of the confederacy was 
not conducted either with equal wisdom or equal 
spirit. The want of one supreme authority was 
again felt. The measures of the land-forces were 
determined by the assembly at Corinth ; of which 
the officers, commanding the troops of the several 
Herod 8. states. Were principal members : those of the fleet 
DM. sil^ seem not to have been taken into the consideration, 
Rut! ' but remained for the commanders of the several 
atiemist. squadrons to decide. A council of those com- 
manders was held for the purpose. The great 
question was, Where they should now await the 
attack of that fleet from which they been 
flying ? Fear prevailed, and the majority 
retreating to the Corinthian isthmus ; .!l||fpi,u^ 
there, it was urged, if they cl^eatedj 

which seems to have been expected, tho the ships 
were lost, the crews might escape ashore, and still 
assist by land in the defence of their countiy. 
Hriodot. The Persian army meanwhile, advancing from 
Thebes, burnt the abandoned towns of Thespiss 
Lii!'c.“i 4 . and Platsea; and, entering Attica, found no 

resistance 
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resistance till they arrived at the citadel of Athens, sect. 

This was still held by some ministers of the temple , y- 

of Minerva, some of the poorer citizens unable to 
support the expence of migration, and a few others, 
obstinately addicted to that interpretation of the 
Delphian oracle, which supposed it to declare 
that the citadel should remain inexpugnable. The 
city was delivered to those Athenians of the 
Peisistratid party, who accompanied the Persian 
army. The citadel was immediately invested. 

Terms were offered to the besieged by the Pei- 
sistrarids, and obstinately refused. After a resist- 
ance beyond expectation, the place was taken by 
assault, and all within put to the sword. 

Intelligence of this event, according to the pro- Herodot. 
bable detail of Herodotus, came to the fleet while 
a council of war was sitting. It occasioned such 
alarm, that some of the commanders of squadrons, 
without waiting for a decision of the question 
before them, hastened aboard their galleys and 
prepared for immediate flight. The rest, less 
panic-struck, were still, for the most part, of 
opinion that the proposed retreat to the isthmus 
should- be executec} without delay. Ni^t came 
:|iid all was cohfusion. Nothing can be more 
donsodant to the common character of human 
affairs, in which'^tle circumstances often decide 
die gr^test events, than what the historian pro- 
ceeds to relate. Themistocles, returning to his 
galley, was met by Mnesiphilus, an Athenian 
oflicer his particular friend, who anxiously asked. 

What was the determination of the council ? ‘ To 
^ retreat instantly,’ said Themistocles. ‘ Then,’ 

VOE. II. N replied 
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CHAP, replied Mnesiphilus, * Greece is lost ! for neither 
. ‘ the present commander, nor any other man, will 

* have influence to keep the fleet together. All 
‘ will disperse to their several homes ; and, through 
‘ the folly of her chiefs, Greece is • inslaved for 
‘ ever! — Is there no possibility of persuading 

* Eurybiades to wiser measures ?’ Touched by his 
friend’s earnestness in delivering an opinion per- 
fectly coinciding with his own, the active mind 
of Themistocles could not rest. Returning im- 
mediately to Eurybiades, he prevailed to have 
another council hastily summoned. Naturally 
vehement in his temper, Themistocles was forward 
and copious in discourse upon the subject, for the 
consideration of which the council met, before it 
was regularly proposed by the commander-in-chief. 
The Corinthian commander, Adeimantus, who was 
as warmly for different measures, interrupting him, 
said, ‘ Themistocles, those who, at the games, rise 
‘ before their time, are corrected with stripes.’ 
To so affronting a reprimand, the Athenian chief, 
with admirable self-command, calmly replied, 

* True Adeimantus, but those who neglect to in- 

* contest, never win the <^R’n**.’f 
Then, in the course of the debate, he urgld^* ^e 
' importance of preserving Salamis, iEgina, dhd 
‘ Megara, which upon the retri^t of the fleet must 
‘ immediately fall ; the advantage of the present 

‘ station, 

^ Later writers, to make a better story, ‘instead of Adei- 
mantns, name Eurybiadeg, and add that he shook his cane 
over the head of Themistocles, who calmly said, ‘ Strike, but 
hear me.' Plutarch, through an inattention not unusual 
with him, has in his Life of Themistocles attributed the 
reprimand to Eurybiades, in his Apophthegms to Adeimantus. 
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* Station, a confined bayj which would render both s® ct. 
‘ the numbers and the superior swiftness of the ' — 

‘ enemy’s galleys useless ; and the total want of 
‘ such advantage in any station that could be 
‘ taken near the Corinthian isthmus.’ When all 
this proved ineffectual, he concluded with declar- 
ing, ‘ That if so little regard was shown to the 

* Athenian people, who had risked everything in 
‘ the Grecian cause, their fleet would immediately 
‘ withdraw from the confederacy, and either make 
‘ terms with the enemy, or seek some distant set- 
‘ tlement for a people so unworthily treated.’ 
Eurybiades, alarmed, bent to this argument : a 
majority of the other commanders either felt its 
force, or were decided by the Spartan admiral ; 
and it was determiiied to expect the enemy in the 
bay of Salamis. 

The Persian fleet had remained three days in Herodot. 
the road of Artemisium, to refresh the crews after 
their sufferings by storms and ingagements. Three 
days then brought them through the Euripus to 
Phalerum, at that time die principal port of Athens. 
Herodotus supposes the Persian numbers, by sea 
and land, not less than on their first arrival at 
Sepias and Thermopylae. For by land they were 
reinforced by the Malians, Dorians, Locrians, and 
Boeotians. Their fleet was increased with galleys 
from Andros, Tenos, Euboea, and other ilands. 

The recruits to the land-forces might easily supply 
the loss by battle ; but those to the fleet would 
scarcely balance the damage by storms, which 
seems to have been very much greater than any 
hitherto suffered in action. The fleet and army 

N 2 being 
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CHAP, being again met, a council of naval commanders 
. . was summoned, to consider whether the Grecian 

fleet should be attacked in its present station. 
It is difficult to determine how far credit may be 
due to Herodotus’s account of a Grecian heroine 
in the Persian fleet ; who is yet so mentioned, in 
all histories of the times, that she must not be 
Herodot. passed unnoticed. It was Artemisia, daughter of 
!• 7- c- 99- Lygdamis, a Halicarnassian, by a Cretan lady. 

. Her husband had been tyrant of Halicarnassus, 
the native city of Herodotus, and he had extended 
his command over the neighboring ilands Cos, 
Nisyrus, Calydna. On his death, Artemisia suc- 
ceeded to his authority. When the orders of 
the Persian court came to the Asian Greeks, to 
prepare forces for the European expedition, she 
fitted five galleys, which were confessedly superior 
to any of that vast armament, except the Sidonian ; 
and she formed the extraordinary resolution of 
undertaking herself the command of this little 
squadron. On joining the fleet in the Hellespont, 
she R'as regularly admitted to her seat in all 
councils of war; and she acquired, in a high 
degree, the esteem of the Persian monarch. ..At 
I. e. e. 67. the council held off Phalerum, she alone disr 
suaded the proposed attack of the Grecian fleet. 
‘ Offensive measures,’ she said, ‘ should be pro- 
‘ secuted only by land, lliere the superiority 
‘ was decided, and operations more certain. The 
‘ fleet should be reserved as an indispensable 
* attendant upon so immense an army, which 
‘ could not fail to suflTer extremely, if by any 
' misfortune it should lose the means of supply 

‘ by 
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‘ by sea. Besides,’ she added, ‘ the Greeks 
‘ cannot long hold their present advantageous 
‘ situation; for, if I am rightly informed, they 
‘ have no magazines on the iland which they 
‘ occupy, and the main is already yours. Wait 
‘ therefore only a little : you will see them disperse 
‘ of themselves, and all Greece will be open to 
‘ you.’ This wise advice was overruled, and it 
Avas determined to attack the Grecian fleet next 


SECT. 

V. 


morning. 

The Grecian commanders, meanwhile, were 
far from being all heartily disposed to the measure 
resolved on, Eurybiades appears to haye been 
a man not of great abilities : his authority there- 
fore, as commandcr-in-chief, over forces from 
various independent states, was very uncertain. 
Thomistocles was still fearful of the defection of 
some of the squadrons ; and, to insure what, in 
his judgement, was necessary for the common 
good, he is reported to have taken a very extra- 
ordinary step. A trusty person Avas sent to the A;iiciiyi. 
Persian fleet, with orders to say that he came from cd.ii.sicph. 
the Athenian admiral, who was desirous of revolt- f 
ing to the Persians ; that he was therefore to give ‘ 
an account of the dissensions among the Grecian y**- 

o Themist. 

commanders, and of the measures likely to follow : & Aristid. 
adding that, if the present opportunity for destroy- V, Themist. 
ing the whole Grecian fleet together should be 
neglected, such another would never be found. 

That very night the Persians moved and formed 
a semicircle, from the point of Salamis to the 
port ofMunychia: the Egyptian squadron was 
detached to block the western passage; and a 
N 3 force 
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force was landed upon the little iland Psyttaleia, 
between Salamis and the ports of Athens, to assist 
any of the Persian vessels, and seize any of the 
Grecian, that might be driven upon it. For the 
same purpose the Attic shore, to & considerable 
extent, was lined with troops ; and by daybreak 
the whole multitude of the army was in motion ; 
those whom no duty required, going, urged by 
curiosity, to take their stand on the adjacent 
heights. The most commodious eminence was 
chosen for the monarch himself, surrounded by 
' his guards, and attended by his splendid retinue, to 
view at leisure the action to insue. 

During these preparations of the Persians, 
Aristeides, then in A£gina, informed of the decree 
which had put a period to his exile, hastened to 
restore his services to his country ; and escaping, 
under favor of the night, through the middle of 
the enemy’s fleet, arrived at Salamis. Aristeides 
wanted not magnanimity, upon this great occa- 
sion, to lay aside both private animosity and 
the animosity of faction. He went directly to 
Themistocles, his rival and political enemy, re- 
lated what he had seen, and offered his assist- 
ance for anything useful to the commonwealth. 
Themistocles (who with a character of far less 
disinterestedness, could yet equRlly command his 
passions, and well knew the value of such assist- 
ance) joyfully accepting the offer, requested that 
Aristeides would accompany him to the council 
of war then sitting, and deliver his information in 
person ; which he said Would have much more 
weight than anything that could be repeated by 

himself. 
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himself^ accustomed as he had been to combat the 
military and political opinions of most of the 
Grecian commanders. Aristeides immediately 
complied. He had scarcely delivered his intelli- 
gence, when confirmation of it came by a captain 
of a trireme galley of the Hand of Tenos, who 
had deserted from the eneiny. Then at last, 
pressed by necessity, the commanders with one 
voice declared a determination to exert themselves 
in action. 

Among the antients, for a naval ingagement, a 
small space sufficed, in comparison of what modern* 
fleets require; not only because of the .smaller 
size of their vessels, but still more because of the 
different manner of working and fighting them. 
Our ships of war, very deep as well as large, and 
deriving motion only from the wind, with deep 
and open seas, want large intervals also between 
ship and ship. The antient galleys, on the con- 
trary, always light however large, and, in action 
receiving impulse from oars^alone, could form and 
move in veiy close order, and were not -afraid of 
narrow seas. From their mode of ingagement 
also they required comparatively little space. 
Our ships, whose artillery decides their battles, 
must bring their broadsides to bear upon the 
enemy; avoiding as much as possible to expose 
themselves in any other direction. They ingage 
therefore, according to the sea>phrases, close- 
hauled to the wind, and with the line of battle 
formed ahead. But the antients, whose principal 
weapon was a strong beak of brass or iron pro- 
jecting from the stem of the gelloy, advanced to 

N 4 the 
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CHAP, the attack always with the line of battle formed 
i abreast. The greatest advantage one galley could 
obtain over another, was to bring its head to bear 
directly upon the enemy’s broadside; the next, 
to gain the means of an oblique impulse, which 
might dash away some of his oars. By the success 
of the former attempt a galley was often sunk; 
by that of the other it became unmanageable, tilt 
the lost or damaged oars could be replaced ; and 
this gave opportunity for the more decisive attack 
wkh the beak. Hence the importance of oars in 
'actions : by them alone attacks could be made, 
warded, or avoided in every direction. But 
Themistocles appears to have been the first to 
conceive the full advantage thus to be obtained. 
Missile weapons were much used by all nations ; 
but it had been hitherto the great object of the 
Greeks to grapple ship to ship. The ingagement 
then resembled an action by land ; and the su- 
periority of the heavy-armed soldier on the deck 
carried the day. It seems to have been partly on 
this account, that the Persian commanders had 
added thirty men, of their best national troops, 
to the ordinary complement of, heavy-armed in 
every galley of their fleet ; and they seem to hav|p 
depended much on this increase of strength 
for certainty of victory. The discernment of 
Themistocles, apparently instructed by observation 
in the various actions off Artemisium, led him to 
a contrary principle : he would depend less upon 
arms wielded by the hands of individuals than 
upon the vessel itself, as one great and powerful 
weapon, or a squadron, as a combination of such 

weapons. 
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weapons. It was, with this view, important to 
have his vessels light and unincumbered. He 
therefore reduced the complement of soldiers in 
each trireme to eighteen ; of whom fourteen only 
were heavy-armed, and four bowmen”. 

Since the retreat from Artemisium, the Grecian 
fleet had been very considerably reinforced. The 
Lacedsemonians had added six triremes to their 
former ten : the Athenian squadron was increased 
to a hundred and eighty : some had been gained 
from other states : a few from the ilands : adjd 
the total number of trireihes was now three hundred 
and eighty. The triremes of the Persian fleet 
are said to have been more than a thousand : ac- 
cording .to Herodotus, they were above thirteen 
hundred Should exaggeration be suspected, 
even in the lowest report, it is yet little reasonably 
to be doubted but the fleet under Xerxes, however 
inferior in the size and quality of the vessels, 

exceeded, 

3* These numbers we liave only on the authority of Plutarch, 
who, being neither soldier nor seaman, meerly states the fact. 
It receives however coniirmation from Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon ; and, as occasion will occur hereafter more particularly 
to observe, they explain the purpose of the alteration. 

The passage of i^lschylus, which mentions the number of 
the Persian galleys, both as it stands in all the editions of his 
works, and in Plutarch's Life of Theinistocles, seems clearly 
enough in itself to say that they were in all but a thousand ; yet 
the commentators and translators have been generally desirous 
of straining it to mean that, to make the total, the two hundred 
and seven, which the poet mentions as the swiftest of the fleet, 
should be added to the thousand. See Stanley's note. Plato 
says the Persian fleet was xiXtu* xa) m wXtofut (i ) ; an expres- 
sion sufficiently indicating that he did not believe it to have 
been of many more than a thousand. According to iEschylus, 
the Grecian triremes were only three hundred. It is not 
impossible but Herodotus might have collected more accurate 
information of the numbers furnished by the several states. 

( 1) Dc Leg. 1. 3. p. 699. t. 2. 
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exceeded, in the number of men which it bore, 
any other naval armament ever assembled in the 
world. 

* Confident therefore in their strength, .'and urged 
by the common necessity of invaders to push 
vigorous measures, the Persians were impatient 
for decision. Accident seems to have made the 
Greeks at last the assailants; and thus perhaps 
contributed not a little to the greatness of their 
success. By daybreak, it is said on the twentieth 
of October, in the four hundred and eightieth 
year before the Christian era, they had formed 
their fleet in order of battle. The Athenians, on 
the right, were opposed to the Phenician squadron; 
the Lacedaemonians, on the left, to the Ionian. 
As the sun rose, trumpets sounded, paeans were 
sung, and the Grecian leaders endevored by all 
means to excite that animation among their people, 
which their own divided and hesitating counsels 
had so tended to repress. A trireme galley, re- 
turning from A^'gina, excluded from the Grecian 
fleet by the enemy’s line, and nevertheless ende- 
voring to pass, was attacked. An Athenian 
galley commanded by Ameinias, brother of the 
poet iEschylus, advanced to her rescue : others 
followed: then the .^ginetans moved, apd the 
battle soon became general. 

The onset was vigorous on both sides. But 
space did not suffice for the Persians to bring 
their whole fleet regularly into action, nor ftar 
the Phenicians, in particular, to profit from the 
superior swiftness of their galleys and skill of their 
seamen. The Atheniahs and .^ginetans therefore, 

after 
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after a ^harp contest, broke the part of the 
Persian line first ingaged. Numbers of galleys, 
yet out of action, pressed to its support Among 
the various nations who composed the Persian 
fleet, commanded in chief by Persian officers little 
versed in naval business, while, the vast army 
which lined the Attic shore, with the soverein of 
the East at its head, were witnesses of the scene, 
zeal itself contributed to disorder. Damage and 
loss of oars, and wounds in the hull from the 
beaks of their own gall^s, insued; while the 
Athenians and JEginetans, forgetting their late 
enmity, or remembering it only as an incentive 
to generous emulation, with the most animated 
exertion preserved the steddiest discipline. Shortly 
the sea itself became scarcely visible for the 
quantity of wreck and floating bodies which co- 
vered it. Such is the strong expression of the 
poet who himself fought in the Athenian squadron. 
In the mean time the business was easier to the 
Lacedaemonians and other Greeks in the left wing. 
Some of the Ionian officers exerted themselves to 
earn the favor of the monarch whom they served; 
but others were zealously disposed to Ae cause 
of the confederates. The confusion, thus and 
variou|ly otherwise arising in the Persian fleet, 
spred, and rapidly becanie general and extreme. 
All their galleys which could disingage themsdves 
fled. Some were tak^ : many were sunk ; and 
numbers of the crews, inland men, unpractised in 
swimming, were drowned. Among those who 
perished were very many of high rank, who had 
been forward to distinguish themsdves, in this 

new 
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new species of war, under their monarch’s eye. 
According to Herodotus, Ariabignes, brother of 
Xerxes, and admiral of the fleet, was among the 
killed ; but he is not mentioned by Ailschylus. 
Forty Grecian galleys are said to have been sunk, 
or otherwise destroyed ; but tire crews mostly 
saved themselves aboard other ships, or on the 
neighboring friendly shore of Salamis. When 
the route was .become total, Aristeides, landing 
OH Psyttaleia at the head of a body of Athenians, 
put all the Persians there to the sword ; under 
the very eye of Xerxes, who, with his immense 
army around him, could afford them no assist- 
ance. 

In considering Herodotus’s account of this 
celebrated sea-fight, we find not less reason, than 
on former occasions, to praise his scrupulous 
honesty and modesty. His narrative is dubious 
and incomplete, as all faithful narratives of great 
battles must be, unless some eye-witness, very 
peculiarly qualified by knowledge and situation, 
be the relater. We cannot therefore but regret, 
not indeed that jEschylus was a poet, but that 
prose-writing was yet in his age so little common, 
that his poetical sketch of this great transaction 
is the most authoritative, the clearest, and the 
most consistent, of any that has passed to posterity. 
Concerning a day, however, so glorious, so sin- 
gularly interesting to Greece, and particularly to 
Athens, anecdotes would undoubtedly abound ^ 
and an historian, a few years only later, desirous 
to shine in description rather than to relate the 
truth, could not have wanted materials. Anecdotes 

indeed 
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indeed of particular circumstances in great battles sect. 
may often be authenticated ; and to those Hero- ■ 
dotus has chiefly confined himself; avoiding a 
detail of the battle at large, with an express decla- 
ration that he could obtain none upon which he 
could rely. Among his anecdotes, one is too 
remarkable and of too much fame to be omitted. 

The queen of Halicarnassus, after showing extra- Herodot. 
ordinary bravery during the action, being among es^ A 93^' 
the last who fled, was closely pursued by the 
Athenian galley which Ameinias commanded. 

In this extremity, at a loss for other refuge, she 
suddenly turned against the nearest galley of the 
Persian fleet, which happened to be that of 
Damasithymus, prince of Calynda in Lycia, with 
whom she is said to have been upon terms not of 
perfect friendship : and, taking him totally unpre- 
pared for such an attempt, the stroke of the beak 
of her galley, against the side of his, was so violent 
and so well aimed, that the Calyndian prince 
instantly sunk with his crew. Ameinias, in the 
hurry of the moment, without means for inquiry, 
concluding from what he' had seen, that Artemisia’s 
galley was either one of the confederate fleet, or 
one that had deserted to it, turned his pursuit 
toward other vessels, and the queen of Halicar- 
nassus escaped. According to Herodotus, tho, 
in this instance, we shall have difficulty to give 
him intire credit, Xerxes, from the shore where 
he sat, saw, admired, and applauded the exploit. 

It is indeed impossible here not to wish for 
those Persian histories of these great events, 
which probably once existed, and which a learned 

orientalist 
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orientalist of our own country would flatter us 
with the hope of still recovering : but most we 
wish for them when the Persian counsels become 
particularly interesting, of which the Grecian 
historian has undertaken to give a detail that 
could not come to him duly authenticated. Not 
' that an author under a despotic monarchy, who 
often must not publish what he knows or believes, 
and sometimes may not dare even to inquire, 
could be put in any general competition with a 
republican writer, who not only might inquire 
eveiywhere and speak anything, but has actually 
manifested his free impartiality by relating, with 
the ingenuous severity of a reproving friend, the 
disgraces of his fellowcountrymen, and by liberal 
and frequent eulogy of their enemies. We might 
however possibly draw, even from the flatterer of 
a despot, some information of which the total 
wreck of Persian litterature hath deprived us. Yet 
the Greeks were not without considerable means 
of information, often even of the intrigues of the 
Persian court. The eunuchs of the palace, the 
persons perhaps most intimate about the monarch 
(for, acctmling to Xenophon, even the great 
Cyrus preferred eqnuchs for his confidents) were 
of any nation rather than Persian. Some of them 
were Greeks ; at least bom among the Greeks, 
tho mostly perhaps of forein origin as of servile 
condition. Herodotus mentions a Greek of Chios, 
who acquired great wealth by the infamous traffic 
of castrated boys. One of these, Hermotimus, 

born 

Richardson’s Dissertation on the Languages, &c. of the 
Eastern Nations. 
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born at Pedasa in the territory of Halicarnassus, 
was in high favor with Xerxes, attended him into 
Greece, and, both before and after that expedition, 
was employed in aifairs in Asia Minor which 
would lead him to communication with the prin- 
cipal Greeks of that country. Refugee Greeks 
moreover, from the various republics, continually 
swarmed about the courts of the Persian satraps, 
and even of the monarch himself ; so that, altho 
the speeches, which Herodotus puts into the 
mouths of Persian cabinet-counsellors, must be as 
fictitious as those which Livy attributes to his 
fellowcountrymen at the head of armies, yet large 
means were certainly open, for Greeks of rank 
and character, to know the manners of the Persian 
great, and even to pry into the politics of the 
empire, as far perhaps as the Persians themselves : 
for under a despotic government the counsels 
which direct the greatest affairs are generally open 
to very few. 

After the battle of Salamis, however, the 
transactions of public notoriety bespeak, in a 
great degree, the counsels that directed them. 

The defeat of the fleet necessarily deranged the 
nseasures of the Persian commanders. No port 
was near, capable of protecting its shattered and 
disheartened, but still large remains. Phalerum, 
then the principal harbor of Athens, could not 
contain half its numbers. A hasty order, of the Herodot. 
very night after the engagement, directed it to go ' ' 
immediately for- the Hellespont. Day broke, and 
the Greeks, who expected a renewal of the action, c-96.&io8. 
looked in vain for an enemy. Quick deter- 
mination 
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minatioa of new measures was then necessary for 
the Persian army ; which, having no sufficient 
magazines in the country, was, by the departure of 
the fleet, reduced, with its attending multitudes, 
to immediate danger of starving. In a few days 
it fell back into the rich and friendly province of 
fioeotia, and thence shortly into Thessaly. 

Probably the punishment of Athens, with the 
submission of so many other provinces, were, in 
the Persian council, held sufficient, if not to 
satisfy the monarch’s hope of glory, yet to prevent 
the imputation of disgrace, and perhaps even to 
form some shadowy claim to honor. The defeat 
of the fleet would be of course attributed to the 
faults of the immediate commanders, and to the 
defects and inferiority to be expected in an arma- 
ment, not properly Persian, but composed almost 
intirely of the conquered subjects of the empire. 
The spoil of Athens, and among it the statues of 
Ilarmodius and Aristogeiton, were sent as 
trophies, to mark to the interior provinces the 
exploits of that prodigious armament, which had 
so diminished their population and exhausted 
their wealth. The affairs of the empire might 
require the presence of the prince. The con- 
quered countries were not yet so far settled that 
it could be particularly agreeable to a young 
monarch, by education and by disposition pro- 
bably not much either a warrior or a map of 
business, to pass the winter anumg them. Xo 
support all his forces there, during tihe stormy 
season, even had he still had command of the 
sea, would have been impossible. Xerxes w'as 

therefore 
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therefore to return into Asia ; but the projects of 
conquest were not to be yet abandoned. Three 
hundred thousand men were chosen from the 
whole army, to remain under the command of 
Mardonius ; who, with that force undertook to 
complete the reduction of Greece in the following 
.summer. The rejected multitude were to return 
with all haste into Asia ; urged by the prospect Aisciryi. 
of famine, and the apprehension that the approach ^ 
of winter might totally bar the passage of the 
mountains and rivers of Macedonia and Thrace. 

Of the three hundred thousand selected by Mar- Herodot. 
donius, sixty thousand under Artabazus were to 
march as a guard to the royal person as far as 
the Hellespont. These were perhaps, among the 
innumerable crowds of various nations and lan- 
guages who attended, or endevored to attend, the 
monarch’s retreat, those who alone deserved the 
name of soldiers. Of these, as of soldiers forming 
a guard necessary to the prince’s dignity and even 
safety, some care was probably taken. The rest 
suffered beyond ^description, from the haste of the 
march, and an almost total want of magazines : 
for the invasion only had been considered; the 
retreat was unprovided for. The disorderly mul- 
titude therefore lived by rapine, from friends 
equally and foes ; but all was insufficient. Other 
sustenance feuling, they ate the very grass from 
the ground, and the bark, and even leaves fr'om 
the trees ; and, as the historian, with emphatical 
simplicity, says, ‘ they left nothing.’ Dysenteries 
and pestilential fevers seized whom famine spared. 

VOL. II. O Numbers 
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CHAP. Numbers were left sick in the towns of Thessaly, 

. . Paeonia, Macedonia, and Thrace, with arbitrary 

orders, little likely to be diligently obeyed, that 
support and attendance should be provided for 
B C*%o forty-6fth day from the commence- 

ment of his march in Thessaly, Xerxes reached 
the Hellespont ; with an escort which, compared 
with the prodigious numbers a few months before 
under his command there, might be called 
nothing*®. The bridges were alreddy destroyed 
' by storms and the violence of the current ; but 
?8'^"!’a6 arrived*^, Artabazus immediately 

marched his detachment back toward Macedonia. 
The monarch proceeded to Sardis. 


APPENDIX TO THE EIGHTH CHAPTER. 


Of the Antient Ships of War, 


The form of the antient galleys of war, the tri- 
reme and quinquereme, and especially the arrange- 
ment of the rowers, have been much objects of 
inquiry and much of imagination, but remain yet 

very 

. iwyut rjy oviiv w? ulveti — Herodot* 

1. 8. c. 115. 

Herodotus is not among the reputable fablers who report 
that Xerxes in his retreat, without an army, without a fleet, 
and almost without an attendant, crossed the Hellespont in 
a cock-boat. He tells indeed another story, not perhaps 
wholly undeserving attention, as a specimen of tales circu- 
lated in Greece concerning these extraordinary transactions ; 
tho he declares for himself that be did not believe it. The 
curious may And it in the 118th and 119th chapters of his 
dth book. 
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very uncertain. The most satisfactory conjectures appen- 
that I have met with, by far, are those of general ^ - 

Melvill, of which an account is given in the 
Appendix to governor PownaU’s Treatise on the 
Study of Antiquities. Along the waist of the 
galley, according to the general’s supposition, from 
a little above the water’s edge, a gallery projected 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees. In this 
the upper rowers were disposed, checkered with 
the lower. Space for them being thus gained, 
partly by elevation, partly by lateral projection, 
those of the highest tier were not too much above 
the water to work tlieir oars with effect. The 
general says he has been confirmed in his opinion 
that this was the real form of the antient galleys 
of war by representations of them, tho imperfect, 
in antient paintings and reliefs, which he has seen 
in Italy. He has not specified those paintings 
and reliefs. There were, in the collection at 
Portici, pictures of sea ingagements, but so da- 
maged that when there in the year 1 788, I was 
unable myself to discern the parts of the vessels, 
so as to judge at all whether they might confirm 
or confute the general’s notions. The most per- 
fect antient monument to the purpose that ever 
fell in my way, was a marble fragment of a bireme 
in high relief, preserved in the Vatican museum 
at Rome. It had the incorrectness usual in the 
representations of such objects by the antient 
sculptors, but it nevertheless, in my opinion, went 
far to show that the general’s idea was well founded. 
Winkelman, in his treatise on this monument, 

O 2 has 
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CHAP, has blundered, as might be -expected of a closet 
. critic, pretending to dissert on rowing without ever 
having handled an oar. 

In the account of a voyage round the world in 
1767, and following years, by de Pag^s, an officer 
of the French navy, there is a description of a 
vessel of the ilands of the western verge of the 
Pacific ocean, the principle of which is exactly, 
and the construction very nearly, what general 
Melvill has imagined for the antient war-galley. 

. De Pag^s himself, apparently a diligent officer, 
and a liberal and candid writer, seems to have 
had little classical learning, and has not indicated 
that he had himself any idea of a Greek or Homan 
ship of war while he was describing what seems 
to have been so nearly the very thing. ‘ The 
‘ vessel,’ he says, ‘ called booanga,' (Fr. bonanga) 

‘ is perhaps but an inlargement of that of the 
‘ Marian ilands, described in lord Anson’s voyage. 

‘ It is a sort of very long-decked canoo or periagua. 

‘ The hull does not rise more than a foot above 
‘ the water. The upper-works, raised upon it, 

‘ are extremely light, much like those of our old 
‘ shebecks. It consists of a double gallery of 
‘ bamboo, each two feet wide, running nearly the 
‘ length of the vessel, leaving a small space beyond 
‘ it, both at head and stern. The first gallery, 
‘ ranging against the gunwale, on its outside, is 
' about eighteen inches higher than the deck : the 

* second, ranging against the first, outward, rises 

* only about a foot above it. The first gallery is 

* supported by knees fixed to the upper works: 

‘ the 
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* the second by knees fixed to timbers projecting appen- 
‘ beyond the upper works. Thus there are three . 

‘ rows of rowers on each side, whose rowlocks 
‘ are disposed like the portholes in a ship’s side, 

* the highest over the lowest, and the middle tier 
‘ between. The highest oars thus sufficiently 

* overstretch the lowest, so as not to interfere in 
‘ stroke with them ; and the middle tier avoids 
‘ interference with either, by taking the middle of 
‘ the interval between every two oars of the upper 
‘ and lower.’ 

Thus far the description is almost exactly general 
Melvill’s of the antient war-galley. De Pag^s 
proceeds then to notice an inconvenience of the 
contrivance, which the antients probably obviated, 
tho probably otherwise than the ilanders of the 
Pacific ocean. ‘ Each row,’ he says, ‘ containing 
‘ from twenty to twenty-five rowers, the utmost 

* attention would be constantly required to trim- 

* ming, if the inconvenience of overbalancing w’as 
‘ not remedied thus : at about the distance of a 
‘ sixth of the length of the vessel from its head 
‘ and from its stern, are fixed, across it, tw’o large 
‘ bamboos, projecting from twenty to twenty-five 
‘ feet on each side. At each end of these, parallel 
‘ to the vessel’s side, are fixed, two or three other 
‘ bamboos, whose buoyancy, assisted by so long 
‘ a lever, prevents any considerable heeling, whe- 
‘ ther fi-om wind, or from defective trimming; 

‘ and, in fine weather, they serve as a fourth 
‘ bench for rowers, who however use not oars, but 
‘ paddles.’ 

O3 


The 
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Hie author adds, it is difficult to conceive the 
swiftness of these vessels, tho the oars are of awk- 
ward form, and the rower is too near the rowlock 
to make the most advantage of his lever. 

The Mahometan Indians, who have eternal 
enmity with the Spanish Indians of the Philippine 
Hands, are those whom ho mentions as principally 
using them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HiSTORTof Greece, from the Battle of Salamis 
to the Conclusion of the Persian Invasion. 


SECTION I. 

Ketum of the Athenians to their Country. Measures of the 
Grecian Fleet. Dedication to the y^^ods for the V ictory at 
Salamis, Honors paid to The?m,stocles. Revolt (f Chalcidice 
from the Persians. Siege of Potidica by Artubozus. 

T H E various affections of Grecian minds after sect. 

so glorious, so important, so unexpected a ■ ^ . 

victory as that of Salamis, and the consequent B. 0.480. 
hasty retreat of that numberless army, the means *' 
of resistance to which seemed beyond human cal- 
culation, may in some degree be conceived, but 
can scarcely in any degree be described. It does 
not appear that the Peisistratid Athenians, or any 
Persian garrison, remained in Athens. That city 
and its whole territory seem to have been reco- 
vered without a struggle. Much difference of Hnwiot. 
opinion and much debate arose among the Grecian '• 
commanders, concerning the measures next to be 
taken by the confederate fleet. It was proposed 
to pursue the Persians to the Hellespont, and at 
once crush the naval power of the empire, which 
w'ould render its gigantic land-force less formidable 
to a country scarcely to be successfully invaded 
O 4 without 
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CHAP, without a cooperating fleet. This was overruled*. 
«- . But the most powerful naval armament that Greece 

had ever yet assembled, flushed with unhoped-for 
success, would not immediately rest. .Many of 
the ilanders were obnoxious for their forwardness 
Herod. I. B. in the Persian cause. It was determined to exact 
a fine from them to be applied to the expences of 
the war. Themistocles, whose great qualities w'ere 
sullied by a sordid attention to his private interest, 
is said on this occasion to have filled his own 
coffers through the influence which his high com- 
mand and high reputation procured him. The 
Parians, we are told, avoided all public payment 
through a bribe to the Athenian commander. 
The Andrians .alone, of the ilanders on the Euro- 
pean side of the Aegean, resolutely refused to pay 
anything. Siege was in consequence laid to their 
principal town, but without effect ; and the fleet 
returned to Salamis. 

Winter now approached, with a political calm, 
which for a long time had been little exjiected by 

the 

* It appears difficult to deternune what should be thought 
of the story told by Herodotus, Cornelius Nepos, and Plutarch, 
and supported in some degree by the authority of 'I'hucy- 
dides (i)^ of a message sent by '^I’hemistocles to Xerxes, in- 
forming him of the intention of the Greeks, after the battle 
of Salamis, to send their fleet to destroy the bridges of the 
Hellespont, and interrupt his return into Asia. Herodotus 
mentions it as an act of treachery, or at least of selfish policy ; 
and were it not for the support derived from the slight mention 
of the circumstance by Thucydides, some incoherence in 
Herodotus’s detail would lead to suspect that it was a mere 
fabrication of the adverse faction at Athens. Nepos and Plu- 
tarch, on the other hand, commend the deed as an act of the 
most refined, but the most patriotic policy. 

( i) Hcrodot. I. 8. c. 108, 109, 110. Com. ]Vc‘p. & Plut, vil. Thcrabt. 
Xhucyd. 1. 1. c, J37. 
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the confederate Greeks. Gratitude to the gods, 
for the great deliverance obtained, was among the 
first emotions of the public mind. It was usual, 
after a victory, to select some of the most valuable 
articles of the spoil, to be offered, by the name of 
Acrothinia, first-fruits, to the supposed propitious Herodot. 
deities. On the present occasion three Phenician 
trireme galleys were first chosen. One was dedi- 
cated in Salamis to the hero Ajax ; another at the 
promontory Sunium, probably to Minerva* ; and 
the third at the Corinthian isthmus to Neptune *. 

Other offerings required more preparation. A 
statue, twelve cubits high, holding in one hand 
a galley’s prow, was dedicated to Apollo at Delphi. 

The oracle there demanded a particular acknow- 
legement from the Aiginetans ; because, it is 
said, in the glorious contest of Salamis, they had 
excelled all the other Greeks. Those danders 
gladly received the honorable testimony, and sent 
to Delphi a brazen mast, adorned with three stars 
of gold. These public dedications being made or 
decreed, the remaining booty was divided. The 
fleet then proceeded to the isthmus, where another 
ceremony, of established practice among the 
Greeks, remained to be performed. Honors were 
to be decreed, first and second, for merit in the 

war. 


* Minerva and Neptune are not mentioned by the historian ; 
but tlie conjecture seems little hazardous. The ruins of the 
temple of the Suniad Minerva remain on the promontory to 
this day ; and Neptune was not only the tutelary dei'ty of the 
Isthmian games, but esteemed proprietary of the istlmuis ; 
and a statue, we find, was erected to him there upon occasion 
of the subsequent victory of Plat^a. — See Herod, b. 9. e. Bi. 
& Pausaii. b. 2 . c. i.‘ 
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CHAP. war*. The chiefs of the several states delivered 

. ■ thdr opinions in writing upon the altar of Neptune* 

Every one gave the first vote for himself ; but a 
large majority of the second appeared for The- 
mistocles. Thus it remained undecided to whom 
the first honor should be paid ; and the squadrons 
separated to their several states ; but the general 
voice of the people sounded the fame of The- 
mistocles far beyond all others. Unsatisfied 
however, with such vague applause, and disap- 
pointed of the degree of distinction which his 
ambition affected, Themistocles went to Lacedae- 
mon, probably knowing that he should be well 
received. The Spartan government took upon 
itself to determine the claims of merit. It would 
have been invidious to have refused the Aristeia, 
or first honors for bravery and general conduct, 
to their own admiral who had commanded in 
chief ; but, a new and singular compliment was 
invented for the Athenian commander : they ad- 
judged to him the prize of wisdom and maritime 
skill. Eurybiades and Themistocles therefore 
together received, from the Lacedaemonian com- 
monwealth, the honorable reward of olive crowns. 
Themistocles was besides presented with a chariot ; 
and, at his departure from Lacedaemon, three hun- 
dred Spartans, of those called Knights, or Cavalry, 
were appointed to escort him to the frontier 

a kind 

* - - * - iunmt if ytwfitltif ‘EMvtur iii 

riy viKt/uy tovts..— t«i> trfSroy xat riy ttVTifey »giyoyrt( in 
m&rtvy. — Herod. 1. 8. c. 123. 

* XireifTniTitiy fayaSiff ovrst cim^ imrii; Herod. 

1. 8. r. 124. 
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a kind of honor never, to the time of Herodotus, 
paid to any other stranger. 

The news of the victory of the Greeks atSalamis, 
and of the consequent retreat of Xerxes into Asia, 
was quickly conveyed through all the Grecian 
settlements in uncertain rumors, here exaggerated, 
there deficient, according to the information, the 
temper, the interest, the memory, or, sometimes, 
the invention of individuals reporting it, where 
public and certain means of extensive communi- 
cation were little known. But the Greeks of the 
Thracian colonies, who had seen, with trembling, 
the proud march of the immense host of Persia 
toward Greece, were also eyewitnesses of the 
miserable reverse, when the monarch precipitated 
his retreat into Asia. Their information was, 
however, probably little exact concerning the force 
yet left hovering over their mother-country, and 
their knowlege of the resources of the Persian em- 
pire generally very imperfect. According, there- 
fore, to the common nature of that tide of the 
human mind, which operates generally with more 
force upon the determinations of a multitude than 
of an individual, the fruitful province of Chalcidice 
on the confines of Thrace and Macedonia, boldly Hcrodot, 
revolted from the Persian dominion, each little ^3;'; 
town asserting its beloved independency. Mean- 
while Artabazus, having seen his soverein safe on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, hastened back 
with his detachment, itself a large army, to rejoin 
Mardonius. But as the quarters of Macedonia 
and Thessaly were alreddy crowded, he halted in 
Chalcidice. He received with indignation intel- 
ligence 
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CHAP, ligence of the revolt, and thought, not unreason- 
>- . ably, that he should scarcely escape censure, if 

he suffered the winter to pass without punishing 
it. Immediately he laid siege to Olynthus and 
Potidasa. Olynthus was presently taken ; and, if 
we may believe Herodotus, the inhabitants, being 
conducted to a neighboring marsh, were there all 
massacred. The town, which had been occupied 
by a colony from Bottiaea on the Macedonian 
coast, was given to dative Chalcidians ; and ac- 
cording to that common policy of the Persians, 
which we have heretofore remarked, the govern- 
ment was intrusted to Critobulus, a Greek of the 
town of Torone in the neighboring peninsula of 
Sithonia. 

The actions of Thermopylaj and Salamis had, 
however, had a quick effect in diminishing the 
extreme dread before entertained of the Persian 
power, and in promoting, among the Greeks, a 
general emulation, in arms, and in the spirit of 
independency. The Potidaeans, whose situation 
commanded the neck of the fruitful and rebellious 
peninsula of Pallene, defended themselves so vi- 
gorously that little progress was made in the siege. 
But the wealth of Persia, continually brought 
forth to supply the deficiency of military science 
and discipline, created a weight in the balance 
of war, against which the Greeks with difficulty 
Hcrodot. found a counterpoise. Timoxeinus, commander 
i. 8. c. 198, (jf tjjg Scionaean auxiliaries in Potidaea, was bribed 
to a treasonable correspondence with the Persian 
general. They communicated by letters, wrapt 
around arrows, Avhichwerc shot to spots agreed 

upon. 
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upon. The accidental wounding of a Potideean sect. 
by one of those arrows, however, discQvered the 
treason before it had gone to any pernicious 
length. A crowd immediately gathered about 
the wounded man ; and, on extracting the arrow, 
a letter from Artabazus to Timoxeinus was found 
upon it. Three months had now been consumed 
in the siege, and little progress made, when the 
tide, to which many of the recesses of the /Egean 
sea are subject, flowing to an unusual height, 
flooded the Persian camp*. Immediately upon 
the ebb, the general ordered the army to march, 
meaning to take a station on higher ground within 
the peninsula of Pallene ; but not half the troops 
had passed the flats, when the flood made again, 
with increased violence. Many of the Persians 
were drowned ; the Potidajans, sallying in boats, 
killed many ; and Artabazus found his measures 
so disconcerted, that he raised the siege, and led 
the remains of his army into Thessaly. 


SECTION II. 


Preparations for the Campain, Congress at Athens : Speeches 
of Alexander King of Macedonia^ of the Lacedeemonian 
Ambassador^ and of the Athenian Minister , Athens a second 
time abandoned. Zeal of the Athenian People for the Pro^ 
secution of the Persian War. 


The Persian fleet, as soon as Xerxes had passed sect. 
into Asia, quitting the Hellespont, went part to . . 

Samos, part to Cuma, in whose ports it wintered, 

In the spring, the whole assembled at Samos, isisq.'^’ 

Mistrust 

* See Herodotus, b. 7. c. 198; also note 48, p. 680, of 
Wesseling’s edition. 
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Herodot. 
ut aiit. 


Mistrust of those conquered subjects of the empire 
who alone wer.; mariners, led those who directed 
the affairs the navy, to an alteration of the 
establishment of their crews, the direct contrary 
to that which the genius and experience of The- 
mistocles had imagined, and which had proved so 
advantageous in practice : they increased the pro- 
portion of Median and Persian soldiers. The fleet 
however remained at Samos, to awe the Asiatic 
and Thracian coasts and neighboring ilands, 
making no attempt westward. 

Spring, says the historian, and the recollection 
tliat Mardonius was in Thessaly, awakened the 
Greeks. The assembling of the army was yet 
delayed, but a fleet of one hundred and twenty 
trireme galleys was collected at Angina, under 
Leotychidas, king of Lacedaemon. Xanthippus, 
the prosecutor of Miltiades, commanded the 
Athenian squadron. During the winter, some of 
the leading men of Chios had conspired against 
Strattis, whom the Persians had appointed go- 
vernor, or, in the Greek term, tyrant of thdriland. 
They were detected, but found means to fly, and 
they went to ^gina. Addressing themselves to 
the naval commanders there, they urged. That all 
Ionia was ripe for revolt, and wanted only the 
countenance of the victorious fleet of Greece, to 
make a powerful diversion for the Persian arms. 
They prevailed so far that the fleet moved east- 
ward, as if to cross the .®gean ; but, stopping at 
Delos, dread of ingaging the might of Persia, at 
a distance from their own shores and in seas less 
known to them, again predominated ; so that, as 

the 
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the historian proceeds to observe, the space be- sect. 

tween Samos and Delos remained in peace through , 

mutual fear. 


Mardonius, meanwhile, had not neglected those Herodot. 
measures which might promote the success of his &®seq‘ 
arms by land. Sensible of the importance of 
naval cooperation, he resolved upon the endevor 
to detach the Athenians from the Grecian con- 
federates ; justly thinking that, if this could be 
effected, the Persian fleet would immediately 
resume a decided superiority. Alexander king of 
Macedonia was judiciously chosen for his ambas- 
sador to the Athenian commonwealth. That 
prince was intimately connected with both the 
Grecian and Persian nations. His family boasted 
its descent from Hercules and Perseus, through 
Temenus, the Heracleid, king’ of Argos. It held, 
with the Athenian commonwealth, the sacred 
connection of hereditary hospitality : Alexander 
himself had communicated with Athens in those 
revered offices of friendship. But his sister 
Gygaea was married to Bubares, a Persian, high 
in rank and in command, son of that Megabazus 
who, in the reign of Darius, had conquered the 
western Thracians, and compelled Amyntas, father 
of Alexander, to the delivery of earth and water. 

Yet, tho Alexander had constantly acted with the 
Persians, he had nevertheless, as far as his de- 
pendent situation would permit, always shown 
himself friendly to the confederate Greeks. He 
was well received at Athens. But as the news of 
his arrival would quickly be spred through Greece, 
and would probably excite jealousy among the 

confederates, 
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CHAP, confederates, especially the Laccdsemonians, the 
> . leaders of the Athenian administration deferred 

his public audience before the assembly of the 
people, till ministers came from Sparta. 

Herodotus does not inform us who particularly, 
during these remarkable transactions, directed the 
measures of the Attic government ; which, both 
in wisdom and in magnanimity, at least equal any- 
thing in the political history of mankind, l^lutarch 
piut.Ariit attributes all to Aristeidcs. As early as possible 
after the arrival of the Lacedaemonian ministers, 
an assembly of the people was summoned. The 
Lacedaemonian ministers and the king of Mace- 
donia were together admitted to this really public 
audience. Silence was proclaimed. Alexander 
rose; and, according to the original historian, 
spoke in this simple 'and antiquated, but emphatical 
Herodot. .Style of oratory * : ‘ Athenians, thus saith Mar- 
1 . 8. c. 140 . , (Jonius : “ The commands of the king are come 
“ to me, saying, 1 fobgive the Athenians 

“ ALL THEIR OFFENCES AGAINST ME. NoW 
THEREFORE, MaROONIUS, THUS OQ,; ResTORE 
“ TO THEM THEIR TERRITORY, AND ADD. TO 
“ IT WHATSOEVER THEMSELVES SHALL CHUSE, 
“ LEAVING THEM TO THEIR OWN laws; AND 
“ IF THEY WILL MAKE ALLIANCE WITH ME, 
“ REBUILD ALL THE TEMPLES WHICH HAVE 
“ BEEN BURNT. Such being the king’s com- 
mands to me, so I must necessarily do, unless 
“ you prevent. From myself I say to you thus : 

“ Why 

* Testimony is also borne to this remarkable transaction 
by Demosthenes, sd Philipp. Diodorus Sir. b. 1 1 . r. 28, and 
Plutarch in his Life of Aristcides. 
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*' Why would you persevere in the folly of making 
“ war against the king? You cannot overcome 
“ him : you cannot long resist him. You know 
“ how numerous his' armies are, and what they 
“ have effected. You are informed of the force 
“ under my command. Should you overcome 
“ me, which in reason you cannot hope, imme* 
“ diately a still greater force will be sent against 
“ you. As a friend I recommend to you, not, in 
“ the vain contest with the king, to lose your 
country, but to seize the honorable opportunity 
“ of this offer, from the king himself, for making 
“ peace. Be free ; and let there be alliance be- 
“ tween us without fraud or deceit. ” These 
‘ things, O Athenians, Mardonius commanded 
‘ me to say to you. For my own part, I shall 
‘ omit to inlarge upon the friendship I bear you, 
‘ since this is not the first occasion upon which 
‘ you have experienced it. I beseech you to 
‘ accept the terms proposed by Mardonius ; for 
‘ I well see the impossibility of your long con- 
‘ tending against the Persian empire. Upon no 
‘ other consideration would I have come to you 
‘ thus commissioned. But the king’s power is 
‘ more than human : his arm is of unmeasurable 
‘ length. I dread the event for you, if you refuse 
* the great conditions now offered. The very 
‘ situation of your country should indeed admo- 
‘ nish you : lying in the road to the rest of the 
‘ confederates, you alone are first exposed, and 
‘ actually bear all the brunt of the war. Comply 
‘ therefore ; for it is not a little honorable to 
‘ you, that you, alone among the Greeks, are 
VOL. IT. V ‘ selected, 
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CHAP. ‘ selected, by that great king, for olFers of peace 
. . . ‘ and friendship. ’ 

Herodot I'jje king of Macedonia concluded, and the 

1. 8. c. 141. ^ 

chief of the Spartan ministers rose : | The Lace- 

* daemonians, ’ he said, ‘ have sent us to request 
^ that you will admit nothing to the prejudice of 

* Greece, nor receive any proposal from the Persian. 

‘ For such a proceeding were unjust, unbecoming 
‘ any Grecian people, and on many accounts, 

* most of all unbecoming you. To you indeed 
■ ‘ we owe this war, which was excited contrary to 

‘ our inclination. The quarrel was originally with 
‘ you alone ; now it is extended to all Greece. 

‘ That the Athenians, therefore, who from of old 

* have, more than all mankind, asserted the 

* liberties of others, should become the authors 
‘ of slavery to Greece, were most hainous. We 
‘ grieve for your sufferings ; that now for two sea- 
‘ sons you have lost the produce of your lands ; 

‘ and that the public calamity should so long 
*■ press so severely upon individuals. The Lace- 
‘ dasmonians and the other confederates are 
‘ desirous of making you reparation. They will 
< ingage, while the war shall last, to maintain your 
‘ families, and all those of your slaves who may 
‘ not be wanted to attend you on military service. 
‘ Let not therefore Alexander the Macedonian 
‘ persuade you, softening Mardonius’s message. 
‘ He is certainly acting in his proper character : 
‘ a tyrant himself, he cooperates with a tyrant. 
‘ But for you, prudence utterly forbids w-hat he 
‘ adyises : you well know that among barbarians 

* there is no faith, no truth. ’ 


In 
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In the name of the Athenian people (according 
to Plutarch, by Aristeides) the following answer was 
then made to the king of Macedonia : ‘We know 
‘ that the power of the Persian empire is many 
‘ times greater than ours. With this therefore it 
‘ was needless to reproach us. Nevertheless, in- 
‘ dependency being our object, we are determined 
‘ to defend ourselves to the utmost, and you would 
‘ in vain persuade us to make any terms with the 
‘ barbarian. You may therefore tell Mardonius, 
‘ that the Athenians say, “ While the sun holds 
“ his course we will never make alliance with 
Xerxes ; but trusting in our assisting gods and 
“ heroes, whose temples and images he, setting 
“ at nought, has burnt, we will persevere in resist- 
“ ing him.” Come then no more to the Athenians 
‘ with such proposals, nor, with any view of pro- 
‘ moting our welfare, recommend what is dis- 
‘ honorable and unjust For yourself, we shall 
‘ always be desirous of showing you all the friend- 
‘ ship and respect, to which the antient hospitality 
‘ and alliance between us intitle you. ’ 

The orator then addressed the Lacedaemonian 
ministers thus : ‘ The apprehension of the Lacedac- 
‘ monians that we might accept the terms proposed 
‘ by the barbarian, was, upon a general view of 
‘ human nature, certainly not unreasonable : but 
‘ after the proof you have had of the resolution of 
‘ the Athenians, it becomes a dishonorable appre- 
‘ hension. No riches, nor the offer of the finest 
‘ country upon earth, should bribe us to connect 
‘ ourselves with the Persians, to the inslaving of 
‘ Greece. Were it possible that we could be so 

p 2 ‘ disposed, 
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CHAP. ‘ disposed, yet the obstacles are many and great 

, < First, and what prineipally affect us, the images 

‘ and temples of the gods burnt and reduced to 
‘ rubbish. This it is our indispensable duty to 
‘ resent, and revenge to the utmost, rather than 
‘ make alliance with the perpetrator. Then, as 
‘ a Clrecian people, our connection in blood and 
‘ in language, our common dedications to the 
‘ gods, our common sacrifices, and our similar 
‘ customs and manners. Of these the Athenians 
^ cannot become the betrayers. Know then this, 
‘ if before you knew it not, that, while one 
‘ Athenian survives, wc will never ally ourselves 

* with Xerxes. We gratefully acknowlege your 
‘ kind attention, amid the distress and ruin of 

* our private affairs, in proposing to maintain our 
‘ families. We will however still make the best 
‘ we can of our own means, without burdening you. 
‘ These then being our resolutions, let there be, on 
‘ your side, no delay in corresponding measures. 
‘ Your army must march immediately; for 
‘ according to all appearances, it will not be long 
‘ before the barbarian will invade our country: 
‘ he will move instantly, upon receiving informa- 
‘ tion that we have rejected his proposals. Before 
‘ therefore he can arrive in Attica, it will behove 
‘ us to meet him in Boeotia.’ With these answers 
the king of Macedonia and the Lacedasmonian 
ambassadors departed. 

Herodot. Mardonius did not deceive the expectation of 
*■ the Athenian leaders : he advanced immediately, 
by nearly the same road that Xerxes had taken, 
toward Attica, The wonted hesitation and dila- 
toriness 
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loriness meanwhile prevailed in the counsels of the 
Peloponnesians. The Persian army was alreddy 
in Bdeotia, and no measures were taken by the 
confederacy for defending Attica. Once more 
therefore it became necessary for tlie Athenians 
hastily to abandon their country. Probably how- 
ever the necessity was less grievous than on the 
former occasion ; for, beside being more prepared, 
they had less to aj)prehcnd ; their own fleet now 
commanding tlic Grecian seas. In their own 
iland of Salamis, therefore, their families and 
effects w'ould, for the present at least, be beyond 
annoyance from the Persian arms. Tliither all 
were removed ; and about eiglit months after 
Xerxes had quitted Athens, Mardonius, unop- 
posed, retook possession of that city. 

The conduct of the Peloponnesians, but most 
particularly of the Laceda'monians who were at 
the head of them, appears upon this occasion, by 
the account of Plutarch as well as of Herodotus, 
ungenerous, ungrateful, and faithless, if not even 
dastardly ^ : that of the Athenians, magnanimous 
even to enthusiasm. Deprived of their country, 
and apparently betrayed by their allies, the Persian 
general thought this a favorable opportunity for 
attempting once more to draw the Athenians from 
the Grecian confederacy. He therefore sent 
Murichides, a Hellespontine Greek, to Salamis, 
with the same offers which he had before made 

by 

^ Plutarch, in his Treatise against Herodotus, Iim censured 
that historian for relating what, in his Life of Aristeides, he 
has himself in strong terms confirmed. 
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by the king of Macedonia. The minister was 
admitted to audience by the council of Five- 
hundred. Lycidas, alone of the counsellors, was 
for paying so much attention to the proposal as to 
refer it to an assembly of the people. This cir- 
cumstance was communicated : and so vehement 
was the popular zeal for persevering in enmity to 
Persia, a tumultuous crowd, on the rising of the 
council, stoned Lycidas to death. The frenzy 
spred ; and, what we had rather not believe, tho 
Herodotus the friend and panegyrist of Athens 
affirms it, and the philosophic Plutarch seems 
even to applaud the deed, the Athenian women 
attacked the house of the unfortunate senator, 
and his widow and children perished under their 
hands. The law of nations was at the same time 
so far respected, that Murichides was dismissed 
without injury or insult. 


SECTION III. 

Campain in Bccotia* Battle of Plata'a. Punishment of Thebes, 

Ministers had been sent from Athens, accom- 
panied by others from Platma and Megara, to 
remonstrate with the Lacedaemonian government 
on their shameful neglect of their ingagements, 
and to learn what were now to be the measures 
of the confederacy. The Lacedaemonians were 
celebrating their feast of the Hyacinthia, one of 
the most solemn of their calendar. This furnish- 
ing some pretext, the ephors, those magistrates 

who 
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who had usurped a power in the Spartan govern- sect. 
ment superior to that of the kings, delayed their ■ . 

answer from day to day for ten days successively. 

The works at the Corinthian isthmus, never mean- «. 7 & s. ' 
while intermitted, were now upon the point of 
completion. The Athenian ministers, thinking 
themselves insulted and their country betrayed, 
determined on the morrow to declare to the Lace- e. 1. 
dasmonian senate their .sense of such treatment, 
and to leave Sparta. At length, however, the 
Lacedaemonians, after consultation with their allies, 
and, it is added, some reproaches from them, had 
determined upon juster measures. Five thousand 
Spartans, each attended by seven Helots, making 
altogether a body of forty thousand fighting men 
(for all the Helots acted as light-armed troops) 0.49. 
marched silently out of the city in the evening, 
under the command of Pausanias son of Cleom- 
brotus, regent for his cousin Pleistarchus son. of 
Leonidas, yet a minor.* In the morning, when 
the Athenian ministers came to make their final 
complaint to the senate, they were told that the 
Lacedaemonian army was alreddy on the confines 
of Arcadia, in its way to meet the Persians. The 
Argians were, according to Herodotus, so thoroly 
in the Persian interest that they had undertaken 
to intercept any Spartan troops which should 
attempt to quit Laconia. The suddenness and 
secrecy of the march defeated their intention. 
Immediately, however, on receiving intelligence 
that the Lacedaemonian army had entered Arcadia, 
they sent information to Mardonius. 

r 4 
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While the Persiao general had any hope of 
bringing over the Athenians, he had carefully 
spared Attica ; but as soon as he was assured that 
they M'ere immoveable, he gave up the country 
for plunder to his troops, and he completely 
destroyed the city. Then, hearing that the Pelo- 
ponnesians were in motion, he returned into 
ficeotia ; a country more commodious for the 
action of his numerous cavalry, nearer to his 
magazines, which Avere principally at Thebes, and 
whence, in ariy misfortune, retreat would be more 
open, while in success, the way was equally reddy 
into Peloponnesus. He fixed his camp in the 
Theban territory, extending it along the course of 
the Asopus, from Erythrae toward Ilysias, on the 
border of the Platman lands. Within this tract 
he chose a situation where he fortified a space of 
something more than a square mile. 

.The Lacedasmonians meanwhile were joined, at 
the isthmus, by the other Peloponnesians of the 
confederacy ; and there, accordingto the constant 
practice of the Greeks in all n^noientot^ undo*- 
takings, after solemn sacrifices, bowels of the 
victims were observed, whence persons believed to 
be inspired, or, if such were not to be found, per- 
sons learned in divination, undertook to know how 
far and upon what conditions the gods would be 
propitious. Tisamenus, an Eleian, attended 
Pausanias in quality of prophet to the army. The 
Lacedmmonians had such confidence in the for- 
tune and prophetical abilities of this man, that, 
to secure him to themselves, Avhen be had refiised 

all 
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all Other price, they admitted him and his brother 
to the full privileges of Spartan citizens ; an honor, 
never, to the time of Herodotus, conferred upon 
any other person. Upon the present occasion the 
symptoms were very favorable ; which would 
perhaps commonly happen when measures were 
alreddy resolved upon ; tho, among the Greeks, 
policy and superstition were so intimately blended, 
that it is often difficult to discover what should 
be attributed to each. At Eleusis the combined 
army was joined by the Athenian forces, to the 
chief command of which Aristeidcs had been 
raised, by a particular decree of the people. There 
farther sacrifices w’ere made, and the symptoms 
of the victims were again favorable. • The army, 
therefore, proceeded with confidence into Boeotia, 
and took a position on the roots of mount CithsBron, 
opposite to the camp of the Persians, the river 
Asopus flowing between them. 

Mardonius had judiciously left the passage of 
the mountains uninterrupted to the Grecian 
troops ; his bdsm^ss being to draw them into the 
champain country, where, through his cavalry, on 
which, then as at this day, was the principal re- 
liance of Asiatic armies, victory would be nearly 
certain to him, and probably easy. But Pausanias 
would not move from his advantageous ground ; 
and his position was so strong that an attempt to 
force it could not piradently be ventured. Mar- 
donius therefore ordered Masistius, his general of 
the cavaliy, to advance with all the horse, and, 
by harassing in various parts, to make the Greeks 
uneasy in their situation ; not neglecting at the 

same 
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same time, if he could hod or create opportunity,, 
to attempt an impression. The Persian cavalry 
all used missile weapons, darts or arrows, or both ; 
a practice by which, near four centuries and a 
half after, they destroyed the Roman army under 
Crassus, and in which the horsemen of the same 
countries are still wonderfully skilful at this day. 
Like the eastern cavalry at this day also, they 
commonly attacked or harassed by small bodies 
in^ succession ; vehement in onset, never long in 
conflict, but, if the enemy was firm in resistance, 
retreating as hastily as they had advanced, to 
prepare for another charge. 

The Megarian camp was in the part of the 
Grecian line the most accessible to ’ cavalry. 
Here, therefore, Masistius directed his principal 
efforts. The Megarians, somewhat surprized by 
the novel manner of the attack, nevertheless 
maintained their station. Wearied, however, at 
length by the unceasing succession of fresh troops, 
all of whom approached just enough to give op- 
probrious language, and discharge their darts and 
arrows, after which they instantly retired, the 
Megarian leaders sent to inform Pausanias of 
their distress; adding, that they must abandon 
their post if not quickly relieved. Pausanias him- 
self was at a loss how effectually to oppose those 
desultory attacks of the Persian cavalry. He 
assembled the generals for their advice, and ex- 
pressed his wish, that volunteers could be found 
to undertake a business, which was so new to 
him, that he was unwilling to risk orders upon 
it The Athenians alone offered themselves. 

Aristeides 
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Aristeides had had the advantage of serving in a sect. 
high command under the great Miltiades at the »- * 

battle of Marathon. Upon the present occasion riut. Ari«t. 
he selected an active officer named Olympiodorus, 
under whose orders he placed three hundred He™'*'*' 

* x'lut.utau^*. 

chosen heavy-armed foot, with a large proportion 
of archers and dartmen. These seem to have 
been, in the Athenian armies, superior to the 
light troops of the Peloponnesians ; and probably 
also to those of the Megarians ; who, being a 
Dorian people from Peloponnesus, would pride 
themselves upon adhering to the Peloponnesian 
discipline. Olympiodorus hastened to the relief 
of the pressed part of the line. The Persian 
horse, whC, by the swiftness of their retreat, eluded 
every effort of the Megarian heavy-armed foot, 
found themselves unexpectedly incommoded by 
the Athenian bowmen. Charging to disperse 
them, they were received by the heavy-armed 
foot, upon whcHU they could make no impression, 
but suffered in ^ attempt. Masistius, vexed to 
be thus baffled, and anxious to recover an advan- 
tage from which he had promised himself credit, 
advanced to direct and incourage those desultory 
attacks, so harassing to regular infantry. In the 
instant of a charge, his horse, wounded with an 
arrow, reared upright, and he fell. His troops, 
attentive to their usual evolution, without adverting 
to their general’s misfortune, wheeled and retreated 
at full speed. The Athenian heavy-armed foot, 
rushing forward, overpowered the few remaining 
about Masistius. His horse was caught and led 
off by the Greeks. Himself, lying on the ground, 

after 
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CHAP, after the excelleiice of his armour, whi ch was conr 
. plete like that of the knights of western Europe 

in the times of chivalry, had resisted many efforts 
of the Athenian soldiers, w'as at length pierced in 
the eye by a javelin, which penetrated to the brain. 
The Persian cavalry halting at their usual distance 
from the enemy, w'aited in vain for fresh orders. 
Perceiving then their loss, the whole body pre- 
pared to charge together, to revenge their slain 
general, or, at least, to recover the body. Olym- 
piodorus, expecting this, had sent for succour; 
but the Persians made their charge before any 
sufficient reinforcement could arrive, and the 
Athenians were obliged to. retire for more advan- 
tageous ground. Assistance however was not 
delayed. The Grecian foot charged the Persian 
horse, put them to flight, and recovered their prize. 
The cavalry stood again at the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile ; but, after some consultation 
among the principal surviving officers, retreated tO' 
their camp. ^ 

Masistius was a man very lugh both in rank 
and in esteem among the PerSHuts, and, as it 
Herodou appears from Herodotus, next in command to 
19 0.24- Mardonius. His death was therefore lamented 
in their camp, with all the pomp of public mourn- 
ing, and every honorable testimony of general 
«. 86 . grief. The event was, on the other hand, not a 
little incouraging to the Greeks. The leaders 
derived just confidence from the experience that 
the formidable cavalry of the East could be re- 
sisted ; and the body of the slain general, borne 
on a carriage through the whole camp, however 

in 
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in itself a melancholy object, was, in this season, 
an animating spectacle to the soldiers. It was 
now determined to quit the present ground, which, 
tho otherwise advantageous, had been found in- 
convenient from scarcity of water (for the decided 
superiority of the enemy’s cavalry made it difficult 
to water from the Asopus) and to venture to a 
lower situation, within the Plateean territory, near 
the Gargaphian fountain. In their march from 9 sept. 
Erythrae, they kept the mountain-ridge by Hysiae, 
but the ground of incampment consisted of gentle 
eminences only. 

In this situation, nothing forbidding, the troops Heroti. i. < 

^ ^ . , . , , . , c.ii5,aS. 

of every Grecian state claimed their accustomed 
post in the line. The Lacedaemonians, having 
been long the leading people of Greece, had the 
right as their acknowleged privilege. The Athe- 
nians, unquestionably next in consequence, thought 
themselves intitled to the second rank ; but having 
never acted in any large body with Peloponnesian 
armies, no custom had established their degree 
of precedencyr ; The Tegeans therefore claimed 
the left of theTine, as their post by antient pre- 
scription. Th6 dispute was brought before a 
meeting of the officers of the army. The Tegeans 
urged their claim in a studied oration, supporting 
it bj a long detail of the great actions of their 
ancestors. Aristeides answered for the Athenians*. 

‘ We understand,’ he said, ‘ that we came hither c.*?- 
‘ not to harangue but to fight. Otherwise, were 

‘ we 


* Herodotijs, in relating this transaction, speaks ol the 
Athenians in general, without naming any one; Plutarch 
attributes all to Aristeides. 
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CHAP. ‘ we disposed to boast of the deeds in arms of 
.. . ‘ our ancestors, we could go as far into antiquity 

‘ as the Arcadians, and perhaps find more honor- 
‘ able testimonies in our favor. For what has 
‘ passed in our own times we need only mention 
‘ Mmrathon. But we think it highly unbecoming, 
‘ in a moment like the present, to be disputing 

* about precedency. We are reddy to obey 
‘ you, Lacedemonians, wheresoever, and next to 
‘ whomsoever you think it for the common ad- 
‘ vantage to place us. Wherever our station 
‘ may be appointed, we shall endevor to act as 

* becomes us in the common cause of Greece. 
‘ Command therefore, and depend upon our 
‘ obedience.’ The Lacedaemonians, without hesi- 

Merodot. tation, and with one voice, exclaimed, that ‘ The 
'*■ '■ ‘ Athenians ought to have the post of honor in 

‘ preference to the Arcadians.’ 

The army was then disposed in the following 
order: five thousand Spartans of the city held 
the first place on the right, attended by thirty-five 
thousand light-armed Helots : ti^ five thousand 
Lacedsemonians of the other toiife's of L&!ohia, 
attended by five thousand Helots. Next to these 
were the Tegeans, in number fifteen hundred : 
then five thousand Corinthians, three hundred 
Potidseans from Pallene, six hundred Orchpme- 
nians of Arcadia, three thousand Sicyonians, eight 
hundred Epidaurians, one thousand Troezenians, 
two hundred Lepreats, four hundred Mycenseans 
and Tirynthians, one thousand Phliasians, three 
hundred Hermionians, six hundred Eretrians and 
Styrians, four hundred Chalcidians, five hundred 

Ambraciots, 
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Ambraciots, eight hundred Leucadians and Anac- 
torians, two hundred Paleans of Cephallenia, five 
hundred .^ginetans, three thousand Megarians, 
six hundred Plataeans, and lastly, eight thousand 
Athenians, held the extreme of the left wing. 
These, exclusively of the Helots, were together 
thirty-eight thousand seven hundred ; all heavy- 
armed foot. But every Spartan of the city having 
seven attending Helots ; every other Lacedaemo- 
nian one ; and the slaves attending the other 
Greeks, and acting as light-armed soldiers, being, 
according to Herodotus, nearly in the proportion 
of one to every heavy-armed soldier, the light- 
armed would thus be, in all, sixty-nine thousand 
five hundred, and the total number of fighting 
mcn^ a hundred and eight thousand two hundred. 
There w ere besides eighteen hundred Thespians, 
not regularly armed, who would make the whole 
a hundred and ten thousand. Herodotus men- 
tions no horse in the Grecian army; probably 
because the force was inconsiderable, and utterly 
incoippetent tQ^'&ce the numerous and excellent 
cav^Jry of Pu^i^. 

Aa soon it was known that the Greeks had 
filed off toward Plataea, Mardonius also moved 
and incamped over against them, keeping still the 
Asopus in his front. Herodotus supposes his 
army to have consisted now of three hundred 
and fifty thousand fighting men ; of whom fifty 

thousand 

• AtifS* There were perhaps other slaves who 

did not bear arms, and Uiere might be light-armed soldiers 
who were not slaves. Such apparently the Thespians were. 
On this subject the note 49, p. 706, of Wesseling’s Herodotus, 
may deserve attention. 
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thousand were Greeks or Macedonians ; tho, he 
says, the number of these was never exactly 
ascertained. In numbering the others also he 
has omitted to deduct those probably lost in' the 
march of Artabazus and in winter-quarters, to- 
gether with the sick, besides those by his own 
account destroyed at the siege of Potidtea. Cor- 
nelius Nepos makes the infantry two hundred 
thousand, and the horse twenty thousand, all 
chosen troops. Among the Greeks under the 
Persian banners, a thousand Phocians followed 
with extreme reluctance ; while their fellow- 
countrymen, who had taken refuge among the 
fastnesses of Parnassus, were, with all the activity 
that the zeal of revenge and the lust of plunder 
united could excite, continually harassing the 
outskirts of the army. 

Mardonius, as well as Pausanias, had an Eleian 
prophet in his pay. Herodotus affirms that he 
even solicitously consulted Greciaq oracles con- 
cerning the event of the war ; and gives a very 
detailed account of his applicatioq,;^o the prjophe- 
ticai cavern of Trophonius at Leb^^lea in Bc^otia. 
Possibly he might think it of consequence "to' pro- 
pagate among the Greeks, both his auxiliaries 
and his enemies, the belief that their own gods 
favored the Persian cause. But the Greeks under 
his command had also their particular prophet, 
whose predictions might be inconvenient to him, 
and against whom a Grecian prophet, under his 
own influence, might be useful. For himself, it 
is utterly unlikely that he would pay any regard 
to the oracles of deities, the belief in whom the 

religion 
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religion of his country taught him to despise and 8 SCt. 
abhor. The Grecian prophets however in both . ^ 
armies, on inspection of the sacrificed victims, 
foretold victory to their own, provided it received 
the attack. These prophecies, if dictated by 
policy, appear on both sides judicious ‘®. For the 
Greeks had only to keep their advantageous , 
ground, while the vast army of their enemy con- 
sumed its magazines, and they would have the 
benefit of victory without risk. To the Persians 
also the same prediction might be useful ; to ac- 
count to the soldier for the inaction of his general 
before an army so inferior, and to keep him quiet 
under sufferings from scarcity and probably bad- 
ness of provisions, together with the want of many 
things to which Asiatics were accustomed, while 
means were sought to intice or force the Greeks 
from their position. Eight days passed without 
any material attempt on either side. But, during 
this pause, ]Vl[ardonius obtained exact information Hetodot. 
of the defiles* W mount Cithaeron, through which 
the Grecian aii|ay received its supplies. On the 
evening of the ninth day a large body of horse 17 Sept, 
marchpd. Just where the defile meets the plain 

they 

If the simple Herodotus sometimes tires Arith reiterated 
details of the superstition of his age, yet the philosophical 
Plutarch is far more disgusting. Herodotus, drawing his 
pictures from the life, is often informing, and never fails to 
be in some degree amusing. We are indeed sometimes at 
a loss to know what he believed himself ; and often we wish 
in vain to discover how far the real belief of statesmen and 
generals has operated, and where their policy only has made 
use of the credulity of the vulgar. Here we might expect 
the philosopher of an inlightened age to assist us ; but wc are 
totally disappointed. 

VOL. II. Q 
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CHAP, tlusy fell in with a convoy. They killed men and 
. . cattle till sated widi slaughter, and drove the 

remainder to their own camp. Two days then 
again passed without any considerable event, 
neither army venturing to pass the Asopus ; but 
the Persian horse, in detached bodies, were un- 
ceasingly harassing the Greeks. 

Whether the Grecian soothsayer in the Persian 
general's pay was really intractable, or whether 
only the historian’s zeal for the credit of the re- 
ligion of his country induced him to propagate, 
and perhaps believe, the report, Mardonius, we 
are told, at length determined to disregard the 
Grecian prognostics, which forbad attack, and to 
follow the laws and customs of the Persians alone 
in ingaging the enemy. The conduct, however, 
Heradot. which Herodotus attributes to him upon this 
*• *• occasion, shows both the general and the politician, 
so Sept. Having summoned the principal Grecian officers 
of his army, he asked if they knew of any oracle 
declaring th^t a Persian army should perish in 
Greece. None would own they knew of any 
such, tbo it seems a report of such an oracle had 
been circulated. ‘ Then,’ said Mardonius, ' I 

* will tell you that I well know an oracle has 

* foretold the destruction of a Persian army tliat 

* shall plunder the temple of Delphi. Be how- 
' ever assured that the army under my orders 
‘ shall never violate that temple. The Greeks 

* therefore, allies of the Persians, may proceed, 

* confident of the favor of tiieir gods, and of 

* victory.’ He then declared his intoition to 
attack the confederates on the next day, and 

directed 
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directed to prepare accordingly. As the historian SECT, 
had conversed with Boeotians of rank who served . 
under Mardonius, the account of this transaction, Herodot. 

1* 9. c. 16. 

in itself probable, might come to him well an-, 
thenticated. 


Among those of Grecian race now subjects of 
the Persian empire, Alexander king of Macedonia, 
from an independent soverein become the follower 
of a Persian general, would not naturally be the 
most satisfied with his new situation. Revolving 
in his mind the possible consequences of the ap- 
preaching day, he could not rest. At midnight Aruud. 
he mounted his horse, rode to the Athenian 
line, and demanded to speak with the general. 
Aristeides, informed that an unknown person on 
horseback from the Persian camp, and apparently 
of rank, demanded to speak with him, assembled 
some of his principal officers, and went with them 
to the place. The king of Macedonia told them, 

* that Mardonius had determined to attack the 


* Grecian camp next morning, and had given his 
‘ orders for the purpose. Should anything never- 
‘ theless prevent the attack from taking place, he 

* advised that the Grecian generals should per- 

* severe in holding their present situation, for 

* the deficiency of the magazines would soon 

* compel the Persians to retire. His afiection for 

* the Greek nation in general, and his particular 

* regard for the Athenian people, had induced 

* him to hazard the very dangerous measure in 

* which they saw him ingaged. He need not 

* therefore, he was sure, request from thm ffiat 

* secrecy which his safety required ; but, on the 

Q 2 ‘ contrary. 
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CHAP. ‘ contiraty, should the war at last have a favorable 
■ . ‘ issue for them, he trusted that his known incli- 

* nation for the Grecian caus^ and more especially 
' his smrice of that night, would be remembered, 

‘ when Greece, being free, might assist Mace* 
‘ donia in recovering independency.* Alexander 
Herodot. hastened back to his own camp; Aristeides im* 
1. a. c. 4a to Pausanias with the intelligence 

he had received. 

On the arrival of the Athenian general at the 
commander-in-chief’s tent, the important consul- 
tation was entered upon, in what manner to resist 
the attack, expected in a few hours, which was to 
decide the &te of Greece. It had been observed 
that the native Persians, esteemed far superior to 
the other Asiatic infantry, held the left of the 
enemy’s Hue, against the Lacedaemonians, and the 
Greeks in the Persian service the right, against 
the Athenians. Pausanias proposed a change in 
the order of the Grecian ariny ; that the Athenians, 
who alone of the confederates had any experirace 
of action with the Persians, and who were elate, 
not only with the memory of their great victory at 
Marathon, but also with the event of their re^t 
ingagement with the cavalry, should move to the 
right wing, and that the Lacedaemonians, long 
accustomed to be superior to all the Greeks, should 
take the left. Aristeides reddily consented, and 
ai Sept orders were given accordingly. Day broke, and 
Persian generals observed the Grecian troops 
AristiA** in motion. This unexpected circumstance induced 
them to defer the intended attack. Change in 
their own disposition mi^t become ne<^saiy ; 

changes 
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changes were made ; the day was consumed in 
evolutions of both armies, and the Persian infantry 
never came into action. But the cavalry harassed 
unceasingly the more accessible parts of the 
Grecian line. Generally they did no more than 
discharge their bows and hastily retnre; thus, 
however, keeping a constant alarm, and while 
they inflicted many wounds, receiving litde injury. 
But a more serious attack was made upon that 
part of the Lacedsemonian line which guarded the 
Gargaphian fountain, where the horse remained 
masters of the held. 

Night put an end to diis desultory kind of 
action ; when, after a day of unremitted fatigue “, 
the Grecian army was without water. Provisions 
also began to fail, the activity of the Persian horse 
intercepting supplies. To move therefore was 
indispensable. At little more than a mile from 
the Gargaphian fountain, toward Platasa, the 
waters of the Asopus, in their desemt from mount 
Cithteron, formed an iland, not half a mile wide. 
This spot, for the sake of water, it waa determined 
to occupy. At the same time it was resolved to 
fend half the army to the mountains, to bring in 
a convoy of provisions which waited there, not 
daring to stir beyond the defiles. But it was 
feared to attempt a movement in the plain, in 
presence of the Persian hors^ which in the very 
camp had given such annoyance. The second 
watch of the night was therefore the time 

appointed 
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for the inarch. But when, danger 
pM^ling, fear ran high, the troops of each inde- 
pendent state little regarded the orders of the 
comtiaender-ia-chief. The Tegeans steddily ob- 
served the motions of the Lacedeemonians, and 
the Pkteeans those of the Athenians; but the 
rest, instead of halting at the iland, fled (for 
that is the term used by Herodotus, and con- 
firmed even by Plutarch) as far as the temple 
of Juno, under the walls of Platsea, at the distance 
of two miles and a half from the Gargaphian 
fountain. 

The obstinacy of a Spartan officer, from which 
only unfortunate consequences could reasonably 
be expected, led immediately to the great and 
most important victory which followed. Amom- 
pharetus, whose military rank was that of locage, 
but who was besides vested with the sacred dignity 
of the priesthood, urging the laws of his country 
against his general’s orders, absolutely refused to 
retreat. Pausanias, incensed at this disobedience, 
yet, as the circumstance was altogether new in the 
Spartan service, at a loss how to act, detaioi^ 
the Lacedicmonian forces while the others 
pressing their march. But the Athenian general, 
ever attentive to the interest of the confederacy 
at large, before he would suffer his own troops to 
move, sent to inquire the cause bf the delay of 
which he was informed among the Lacaiae- 
iponians. The officer dispatched upon this occa- 
sion found the commander-in-chief in high 
altercation with Amompharetus ; who at the 
instant of flie Athenian’s arrival, taking up a large 

stone 
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Stone in both his hands, in allusicm to the Grecian 
mode of voting, by casting a shell, a pebble, or a 
die into an um, threw it before his general’s feet, 
saying, ‘ With this die I give my vote not to iy 
* from the strangers for by that gentle term the 
Lacedaemonians usually distinguished foreiners, 
whom the other Greeks called barbarians. Pau- 


8XCT. 



sanias desired the Athenian officer to report to his 
immediate commander what he had seen, and to 
request that the motions of the Atheman troops 
might be directed by what should be observed of 
the Lacedaemonian. At length, day breaking, he prodot. 
gave his orders for the Lacedaemonians with the 
T^eans, who alone of the other confederates 
remauned with him, to move toward the proposed 
ground of incampment. They directed their 
march adong the hills ; the Athenians only ven- 
tured in the pladn. Then at last Amompharetus, 
yielding something of his obstinacy, ordered his 
lochus, with a slow pace, to follow the rest of the 


aumy. 

The dawn again discovered to the Persians the 34 
Gfi^ian army in unexpected motion. The horse, ^ 
alwitys adert, and now elated with the success of 
the preceding day,, was quickly upon the Lacedae- 
monian rear. The movement of the Greeks ^.58. 
being taken for flight, Mardonius led the Persian 
in&ntry in pursuit. The whole army followed, c.59. 
with all the haste and confusion of an ill- 
disciplined multitude, eager to share in certain 
victory. The Grecian general had not been 
immediately awaure of the cowardly disobedience 
of that large part of his forces, which had pushed 

Q 4 on 
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on beyond the ground intended to be occupied. 
It was now advisable, if possible, to join them ; 
but die Persian horse so annoyed his rear, with 
desultory attacks continually reiterated, that it 
became necessary to make a stand. He sent 
therefore to inform the Athenian general of all 
circumstances, and to request his immediate 
cooperation in an effort to repel the enemy's 
cavalry. Aristeides reddily consented ; but before 
he could join the Lacedajmonians, the Grecian 
troops in the Persian service were upon him, and 
he had himself to contend with superior numbers. 
The Lacedsemonians and Tegeans however alone 
formed a c(Histderable army. They were above 
eleven thousand heavy-armed foot, and more than 
forty thousand light-armed slaves attended them. 
But the light-armed of the Peloponnesians were 
of so little estimation, that, notwithstanding their 
numbers, Pausanias had particularly desired a 
reinforcement of Athenian bowmen. The ground 
however, consisting of the rugged roots of mount 
Cithseron, with the Asopus flowing at the bottcxD, 
was favorable for defence, and adverse to tiie 
action of cavalry. The Persian infantry was 
therefore brought up; and a fierce ingagemeht 
insued. The Persians, after discharging tiieir 
missile weapons, closed upon the Greeks, and 
showed themselves, says the impartial historian, 
neith^ in strmigth nor in courage inferior But 
they were very inferior in arms for close fight, and 

not 

" To the same purpose also even Plufarch speaks : 

evil wiwletlett, vit. Aristid. and 

at least as much is implied by Plato. Laches, p. 1 gi . t. a. 
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not less so in practice and in science. With their sect. 
undefended bodies and short weapons they never- . 
theless made vigorous assaults, many of them 
seizing and even breaking the long spears of the 
Greeks. Unacquainted with that exactness of 
close formation and that steddy march, in which 
the Greeks, and especially the Lacedasmonians, 
excelled, they rushed forward singly, or in very 
small bodies, and perished in vain attempts to 
penetrate the Spartan phalanx. As their efforts 
at length, through repeated failure, began to relax, 
the Greeks advanced upon them. The Tegeans, 
according to Herodotus, made the first impression ; 
the Lacedaemonians then pushed forwaird, and 
confusion soon became general among the Persian 
infauitry. 

Mardonius, who, a little before, had thought 
himsdf pursuing an enemy neither able nor daring 
to withstand him, was seized with the deepest 
anguish to find victory thus turning agaunst him. 

Had he ''1 instantly determined upon retreat, he 
might probably still have avoided any considerable 
loss ; for his infantry would soon have been safe 
in the plain, under the protection of his numerous 
cavadry. But possibly signal and speedy success 
was indispensable to him. His fortune, perhaps Herod. 1. a 
his life, and the lot of all his family, might depend ® 
upon it : less however through the caprice of the 
prince thain that of the people ; which is always 
most dangerous under a despotic government. 

His army was too numerous to subsist long in a 
narrow and mountainous country, without supplies 
by sea. The necessity of deasion therefore 

urging. 
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CHAP, urging, in the crisb before him, he determined to 

- . rest all upon the fortune of the . present moment. 

At the head of a chosen body of cavalry, he 
hastaied to rally and support his -broken infantry. 
By a vigorous and well-conducted charge, not- 
withstanding the disadvantage of the ground, he 
checked the progress of the Spartan phalanx: 
but he could not break that firm and well-disci- 
plined body. In his efforts, after many of his 
bravest officers and numbers of his soldiers had 
been killed, he received himself a mortal wound. 
His fall was the signal for instant flight to those 
about him, and throu^ them, to his whole army. 
For in Asiatic armies, the jealousy of despotism 
being adverse to that close succession of various 
ranks in command, which, in the European, con- 
tributes so much to the preservation of order in 
all events, the death of the commander-in-chief 
can scarcely fail to superinduce complete con- 
fusion, and the certain ruin of the enterprize. 
Artabazus, next in command to Mardonhis, is 
said not only to have differed in opinion from his 
general in regard to the mode of conducting the 
war, but to have disapproved of the war itself. 
It does not appear that he was at all ingaged in' 
the battle As soon as he was assured of the 

rout 

Rollin, Iho he sometimes mistakes the Greek military 
writers, as Thucydides and Xenophon, on subjects merely 
military, is otherwii^, in this early part of Grecian history, 
generally exact; but I know not where he learnt that Arta- 
ba^s distinguished himself by his gallant exertion in this 
battle- Herodotus mentions on a prior occasion (1), that 
Artabazus got credit for his conduct in the business of Plata?a; 

apparently 


(1) b. 9. c. 41 & 66. 
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rout of the Persian infantry, leaving the rest of sect. 
the army to any who would take charge of it, . . 

he retreated, with forty thousand men who had 
been under his immediate orders, hastily toward 
Phocis. 

While the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans were Herodot. 
thus unexpectedly victorious upon the hills, the et 
Athenians were sharply ingaged with the Boeotians ^"*‘“** 
in the plain below, llie greater part of the other 
Greeks in the Persian service, little earnest in 
the cause, kept aloof. The abilities of Aristeides, 
therefore, and the valor of the Athenians, not 
exposed to a contest too unequal, at length pre- 
vailed. The Boeotians fled toward Thebes. The 
rest, prepared to act according to circumstances, 
made a timely retreat The crowd of Asiatics, 

•' 1 . 9 . c. (58, 

of various nations, never stood the charge of the 
Lacedaemonians and Tegeans, but fled profusely, 
on the first appearance of flight among those 
bands of native Persians who had borne the brunt 
of the battle. The horse however, both Persian 
and Boeotian, still kept the field, and gave con- 
siderable protection to the fugitive infantry. 

Intelligence had quickly passed to the Greeks As- 
under the walls of Plataea, that the Lacedeemo- 
nians and Tegeans were ingaged and successful. 
Anxipus then to repair their shameful misconduct, 

with 

apparently for his counsel given before the battle, which was 
justified by theevent ; and for an able retreat, by whicli alone 
any part of the anny was saved ; but neither Herodotus nor 
Diodorus nor Plutarch, in describing the battle, mention that 
he was at all ingaged. Diodorus gives an account of his 
retreat exactly corresponding with that of Herodotus. 
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CHAP, with that usual unhappiness of o'ror which leads 
. to farther error, they advanced with more haste 
than good order toward the field of battle ; and 
the Megarians and Phliasians, venturing by the 
plain, were attacked by the Theban horse, who 
killed six hundred, and drove the rest to the 
mountains. 


prodot. Tiig Lacedtemonians and Tegeans mean- 

I. c. 70* , ® 

Ar”Vd by unexpected success, yet steddy 

Oiod.sic. .through practised discipline, repelling all the 
I'S-c-aa. gg-Qjtg Qf tjjg Persian cavalry, pressed on to the 
fortified camp ; the refuge of the greatest part of 
the rooted troops, and the depositoiy of all the 
valuables of the army. Immediatefy they at- 
tempted an assault : but the Lacedsemonians, as 
remarkable for ignorance of si^es as for skill in 
the fidd, were baffled with loss till the Athenian 
fisrces arrived. Under the durection of the 
Athaiian officers, after vigorous efforts on both 
sides, an assault succeeded. A honid shorter 
insued. The victory, indeed, of a free people, 
fighting for their possessions, tiieir femilies, and 
their independency, against forein invaders, is 
never likely to be mild. Of near two hundred 
thousand Asiatics, the lowest reported numbers of 
the Persian army, only three thousand, exclusively 
of those who retreated under Artabazus, are said 
to have survived. JBoth Herodotus and Plutarch, 
however, avoid all detail of this mai^cre. How 
mudi of it happened within the fortified camp, 
and what execution was done on fugitives, of& a 
countiy so surrounded by seas and mountains that 


it 
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it would be difficult for one to escape, information sX€T. 
at all approaching to exactness is indeed not to be ■ 
expected. 

When opposition ceased within the Persian 
lines, and the spirit of slaughter was at lengUi 
sated, the. rich plunder of the camp drew the 
attention of *the conquerors. Here the wealth of 
the lords of Asia displayed a scene so new to the 
citizens of the litde Grecian republics, that they 
were at a loss on what objects in preference to 
fix their avidity. The Tegeans, however, who 
had first surmounted the rampart, and throughout ' 
the. action had well supported their pretension to 
precedency among the Greeks, having the fortune 
also to arrive first at the magnificent pavilion of 
Mardonius, did not hesitate to stop there. In- 
stantly they laid their rapacious hands upon all 
its rich contents ; great part of which had bera 
the furniture of Xerxes himself, which, on his 
hasty departure for Asia, he had presented to his 
general and brother-in-law. But they were not lud. 
permitted intirely to injoy this precedency in 
pillage. The commander-in-chief, quickly issued 
orders. That none should presume to appropriate 
any part of the booty, but that the whole should 
' be collected, to be fiurly divided among those who 
had together earned it. A brazen manger only,' 
of v&y curious workmanship, the Tegeans were 
allowed to retiun, as an honorary testimony to 
their particular valor and fortune. The Helots, 
attending the J^aoedsemonian forces, were ordered 
to collect the rest. Tents and their furniture, 
adorned with gold and silver, collars, bracelets, 

hilts 
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CHAP, hilts of cimetars, golden cups, and various other 
. .. utensils of gold and silver, together with horses, 

camels, and women, were the principal spoil. 
Abundance of rich clothes, which at another time, 
says the historian, would have been thought va- 
luable plunder, were now disregarded. But the 
vigilance of those appointed to superintend tike 
business, did not suffice to prevent the Helots 
from concealing many things of value, which 
they sold, principally to the ^ginetans ; a nation 
(if we may so call the inhabitants of a rock) 
of merchant-pirates, who, by this unworthy 
traffic, acquired riches before unknown among 
them. 

^ The booty being collected, a tenth was first set 
dm.'skL apart, according to the customary piety of the 
.11. C.33. Qjggjjg offering to the gods. From the 

produce of this, continues the cotemporary his- 
torian, was dedicated, to the god at Delphi, the 
golden tripod which stands upon the three-headed 
brazen serpent next the altar, the brazen statue 
of Jupiter at Olympia, ten cubits hi^ and the 
brazen statue of Neptune, seven cubits hi^ at 
the isthmus. The Tegeans dedicated their manger 
at T^ea in the temple of the Alean Minerva. 
To attribute to them a modesty becoming their 
vafor, and which had profited from reproof, we 
should wish to interpret the goddess’s titl^‘ from 
analogy in a language dmved from the Arcadian, 
to sonify, That divine wisdom which duects what 
hnnail i^orance calls Chance. Hie rest of ffie 
qpoil iWAS divided amcng those who had foi^ht 
for it. 


Among 
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Among the anecdotes transmitted concerning sect. 
this great event, one, related by the original his- ^ 

torian, has been particularly celebrated. The 
appendages of the royal household were found, 
in Mardonius’s tent, nearly intire ; and most of 
the domestic slaves had escaped the massacre. 
Pausanias, after admiring the various riches of 
the scene and the many contrivances of luxury, 
ordered a supper to be prepared by the Persian 
slaves, exactly as it would have been for Mar- 
donius, had he been living and in his command- 
The orders were diligently executed : the splendid 
furniture was arranged ; the sideboard displayed 
a profusion of gold and silver plate ; the table 
was covered with exquisite elegance. Pausanias 
then directed his usual .Spartan supper to be 
placed by the side of this sumptuous entertain- 
ment. Little preparation was necessary. Then 
sending for the principal Grecian officers, ‘ I 
‘ have desired your company here,’ he said, * to 
‘ show you the folly of the Persian general. 

‘ Living as you see at home, he came thus far 
* to take from us such a miserable pittance as 
f ours.’ 

The Mantineians had arrived from Platasa l 9- c. 77- 
presently after the storming of the camp. Vexed 
to have lost their share of glory and reward, both 
so extraordinary, they marched immediately, con- 
trary to the inclination of Pausanias, in pursuit 
of Artabs^tts. Having reached the borders of 
Thessaly, they however returned without Meeting 
anythii^. Presently after them the Eleians had 
arrived. The generals of both, on their return 

to 
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to their respective countries, were punished with 
banishment. 

After the collection of the spoil, the next care 
of the Greeks, and what upon all occasions they 
esteemed a necessary and sacred office, was the 
burial of their slain. The Lacedeemonians formed 
three separate burial-places ; one for those who 
had borne sacred offices of whom the g^lant 
Amompharetus had fallen ; another for the other 
Lacedaemonians; and the third for the Helots. 
Herodotus relates a remarkable instance of the 
severity of their maxims of discipline at this time. 
Aristodemus, who in the preceding year, had 
been disgraced for not taking his share in the 
action at Thermopyl®, distinguished himself be- 
yond all others in the battle of Plat®a« and was 
at length sltun. The merit of his behavior was 
acknowleged ; but it was admitted onlyas sufficient, 
in his circumstances, to wipe off infamy, and not 
to earn honor. Ihe historian, however, with the 
inclination, 1ms not wanted the power, to bestow 
on him more liberal reward ; and the eul<^ of 
Herodotus will transmit the name of Aristodemus, 
with glory, probably^, to the latest generations. 
The Athenians, Tegeans, M^garians, and Phlia- 
sians, had each a single burying>place. Barrows, 
raised according to that extensive practice of 

antiquity 

** This obvious interpretation of the term which 
stands n all the editions of Herodotus, does not appear to 
me loaded with any difficulty. I wish to avoid discussion of 
zURttn^ which lie within the proper province of the critic dr 
the aattoi eri an rather than of the historian ; yet 1 must own 
that^ J mink the ingenious conjectures of Valckenarius and 
othm upon this passage, in the notes of Wesseling's edition, 
all more open to objection than the old reading. 
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antiquity which we have alreddy had occasion to sect. 
notice, distinguished to following ages the several . 
spots 

These solemn ceremonies were scarcely over, 
when a dangerous jealousy broke out between the Pint. vit. 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, on the question ^**“‘*' 
to whom the accustomed Aristeia, or first honors 
of military merit^ were due, upon this great 
occasion. Immediate ill consequences were 
liowever prevented through the influence of the 

Corinthian • 


** Plutarch, in his Life of Aristcides expresses • wonder, 
and, in his Treatise against Herodotus, much indignation, at 
the assertion that the Lacedaemonians, Tegeans, and Athenians 
alone gained the victory of Platsea : yet in the former work, 
relating, much in the same manner as Herodotus, the disor- 
derly flight of the other Greeks before the battle, he has given 
pretty direct testimony to the fact. Lysias, in his funeral 
oration, asserts it positively, (Lys. or. fun. p. 107 vel 195.) 
It is indeed little likely that, while memory of the transaction 
was yet fresh, a historian, writing for the Greek nation, 
would venture a false assertion so dishonorable to so large a 
part of it, concerning facts in their nature of such public 
notoriety; and it is still less likely that such an assertion 
would remain to be refuted in Plutarch's age. The interest 
which the Laeediuraonians and Athenians afterward had in 
courting the other Grecian states, may sufficiently account 
for the epigrams, barrows, and other such uncertain evidences 
US' Plutarch has quoted. Indeed, b«ore Plutarch’s testimony 
against Herodotus can be of any weight, he must be first 
reconciled to himself. It does however appear extraordinary, 
that Herodotus, in his narrative of this great event, should 
never once have mentioned the Plat;eans. The assertion of 
Plutarch, that the Greeks decreed to the PJatieans the first 
honors for military merit on the occasion, tho Diodorus differs 
from him, is^confirmed by Thucydides, against whose autho- 
rity that of Diodorus is not to be mentioned. Po3|ibly on 
account of their subsequent fate, Herodotus might have had 
some reason for omitting all mention of them, similar to that, 
whatever it was, which has made him totally silent concerning 
the first two Messenian wars. When we consider his extreme 
freedom by turns with all the most powerful states of Greece, 
both omissions appear mysterious. 


VOL. 11. 
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I. 3. c. 54. 


Thucyd.1.3 
c. 55 * & 63 

Herodot. 
J.6'. c. 108 
Plot. Arist. 

Thucyd. 
i 3. c. 56. 
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Corinthian leaders ; who interfering as mediators, 
named the Platseans as having merited beyond all 
• Others. When the common cause particularly re- 
quired exertion by sea, they, tho an inland people, 
had served aboard the fleet ; and in the campain 
by land, which had now had so glorious an issue, 
none had more distinguished themselves by their 
zeal and bravery. Their actions on the day, of 
PlaUea are not particularly recorded by any 
writer ; apparently because, being citizens of 
Athens, as they are modestly called by Thucydides, 
or subjects, as they are perhaps more truly styled 
by Herodotus, they had formed one body with 
the Athenians, under the orders of Aristeides. 
Their commonwealth was too small to excite jea- 
lousy : all the other Greeks approved the deter- 
mination of the Corinthians ; and the Lacedae- 
monians and Athenians acquiesced. 

This dapgerous business being tlius accommo- 
dated, a council was held to consider of further 
measures. The battle of Plataea, it is said, was. 
fought on the twenty-second of September The 
season was therefore not too far advanced for 
taking vengeance on those Greeks who had joined 
> ^ the 


Thus the chronologers have determined, not without 
authority ; but the Grecian calendar was yet too little exact 
for absolute certainty to a day. Tainp tsk 
( says Plutarch, speaking of the battle of Platsea) ri rtT(£h 
rap troftiMV, near 'Afisraiovc, it Bautrait rarfiit 

rap tU^fiap (fiinnat a xal in ri in na«tra>£i( 

Sdgai(iTau pvfiifur, km $^auM rS iXvtifiv Atl Wiccrautf iirif rSf 
*««;. Tsr it rut iftifut BWftaXia* ov Setp/aartat, Swap Mfi tSt, 
iinKfiSpiaitaif rSt it /aoMat, aiMiit oMat fanti( *»t 

T$XitfTsii etyevat. Plut. vit. Aristid. The fourth day of the 
Attic month Bocdruntion, according to our chronologers, 

would 
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the Persians. It was determined to march imme- s kct. 
diately against Thebes, and tp require the delivery . t**- 

of Timegenides and Attaginus, hbads of the fac- ftrruriot. 
tion which had led the Boeotians to the Persian 
alliance. On the eleventh day from the battle ^ 33, 
of Plateea, the army entered the Theban lands ; 3 
And the delivery of the obnoxious persons being 
rcfiised, plunder and wa.ste of the country, and 
preparations for the siege of their city, were 
begun. This was borne during twenty days. Then 
Timegenides, fearing the turn of popular favor, 
proposed to the Theban people to offer the 
payment of a fine, to atone for the transgression of 
the republic against the common cause of Greece : 
declaring that, if it should l)e refused, he would 
be reddy to surrender himself with Attaginus, 
rather than be the occasion or pretence for the 
destruction of his country. The proposal was 
accepted by the assembly. But in the following 
night Attaginus fled ; leaving his own family, as 
well as his associate Timegenides, to the mercy 
of the inraged Thebans. His children were im- 
mediately delivered to the commander-in-chief of 
the confederate Greeks. But the Spartan prince 
did not want liberalily to distinguish between the 
criminal father and the innocent offspring, whom 
he immediately dismissed unhurt. Timegenides 

and 

^ * 

would correspond with the 23d of September; but th^ have 
preferred the authority of the copies of Plutarch's X.ife of 
Camillus, and of his treatise on the Glory of Athens ; in both 
of whi0h the third of the month Boedromion is named as the 
day of the battle of Plataea. The day of the battle 
fixed, Herodotus furnishes the other dates given in the 
margin. 
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P- and some other principal Thebans being then de- 
_/ manded, were surrendered. They expected that 
time would be allowed them to prepare for a public 
defence, and. trusted that their interest; assisted by 
money well bestowed, would insure their safety. 
Pausanias suspected this, and determined to 
prevent it. He detained them till the confederate 
forces separated for their several homes ; and then, 
taking them to Corinth, caused them to be there 
. executed : a salutary severity, no doubt, for the 
security of Greece against the common ‘enemy ; 
but, as far as appears, unsupported by the so- 
lemnity of a trial, and certainly unauthorized by 
any positive law. 

Meanwhile Artabazus, who had withdrawn from 
the field of Platsea with numbers to make still a 
powerful army, nevertheless, on receiving infor- 
mation of the extent of the disaster to the Persian 
arms, saw no small difficulty and danger before 
him in the retreat to Asia. He was aware that 
even those nations which had been most forward 
in submission to Xerxes, at the head of advancing 
myriads, would not scruple to avow their real 
disposition of hostility toward him, were the defeat 
of Mardonius known, and his own march taken 

‘•'X 

for flight He therefore gave out that his forces 
were only the advanced guard of the victorious 
army, which was immediately following. Using 
rapidity and precaution, he passed the mountains 
of Thessaly, and crossed Macedonia, without loss. 
But report would soon outstrip the march of his 
numbers. Alexander king of Macedonia,;' , who 
had found himself forced, as a kind of hostage, to 

follow 
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follow the train of the Persian general, would not 
fail, on the defeat of the Persian army, to use his 
best diligence for returning to his kingdom. The 
Macedonian forces assembling, under the com- 
mand of his son Perdiccas, hung on the rear of 
Artabazus. The difficult passage of the large 
river Strymon -afforded opportunity which was 
ably and successfully used. A large part of the 
Persian army was cut off, and such numbers made 
prisoners, that the portion of their ransom, which 
Grecian piety usually offered to the gods, provided 
a statue of gold, which Alexander dedicated at 
Delphi. How far his conduct was consistent 
with faith pledged to Persia, we have no means to 
know, but the Athenian people acknbwleged in it 
the virtue of a Grecian patriot : they voted honors 
and privileges to Perdiccas, and the battle of the 
Strymon had lasting fame, as the consummation 
of misfortune and disgrace to Persia, and of safety 
and glory to Greece 


SECT. 



- TsAfiiov ra Deiliostb. 

wip) (7yvTa|. p. 173. and in Aristocr. p. 687, ed. Reiske. In 
both these orations Perdiccas is mentioned as the person to 
whom the Athenian people decreed lionors^ tho they ditfer 
somewhat in regard to the amount. The great Philip, after- 
ward king of Macedonia in his letter to the Athenian people, 
preserved with the oratidn of Demosthenes, intitled, On the 
Letter, mentions only Alexander, in whose name the dedi- 
cations of course would be made, and under whf>se authority 
the army which defeated the Persians would act, tho Perdiccas 
might be the immediate commander. Ep. Phil, ad, Ath, 
p. 164, ed. Reiske. 
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Measures of the Grecian Fleet, 'battle of Mycaie. End of 
the Expedition of Xerxes. 

CHAP. While the arms of the confederate Greeks were 

IX 

— — < thus wonderfully attended with success and glory 
C-479. against the immediate invaders of their country, 
^ ' the fleet, which had lain during the summer in- 
active at Delos, was at length excited to enter- 
prize. There appears to have been, in Samos, 
always a strong party reddy to take any oppor- 
tunity for spirited opposition to the Persians, and 
to Theomestor, whom the Persians had raised to 
the tyranny of the iland. Ingaging in their views 
Hegesistratus, son of Aristagoras the Milesian 
Oiod. Sic. chief, the Samians deputed Lampon and Athena- 
• *1- c. 34 - principal men among them, to attend 

him on a mission to the commanders of the con- 
federate fleet. In a conference with Leotychidas 
andXanthippus, Hcgesistratus represented, ‘ That 
‘ the whole Ionian people were reddy, on the 
‘ least incouragement, to revolt against the 
‘ Persians, and join the Grecian cause : that the 
‘ , bare appearance of the Grecian fleet off their 
‘ coast would suffice to excite them to spirited 

* action : that the Persian government was remiss 
‘ and weak beyond what could be reddOy believed ; 
‘ insomuch that never did the means offer to the 

* commanders of a powerful armament, of so rich 
‘ a booty with so little risk.’ He proi^eddd to 
urge the Spartan king and the Athenian chief, by 

their 
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SECT. 
IV. • 


c. gi & g2. 


their common gods, to use the means, so easily in 
their power, for rescuing a Grecian people from 
subjection to barbarians; and he offered, for him- 
self and his collegues, if their fidelity was doubted, 
to remain hostages with the fleet. Leotychidas, 
according to a coihmon superstition of both Greeks Herod i. 9, 
and Romans, struck with the name of Hegesis- 
tratus as a favorable omen (it signifies the leader 
of an armament,) reddily came into the measure 
proposed. Dismissing the two other deputies, he 
detained Hegesistratus ; and, only one day being 
allowed for preparation, the whole fleet, consisting, 
according to Diodorus, of two hundred and fifty Oiodor. 
trireme galleys, moved, on the next, for Samos. 

The season was so far advanced that the com- 
manders of the Phenician squadron in the Persian 
service, finding enterprize neither intended by the 
Persian admiral, nor expected from the Greeks, 
had requested leave to depart for their own 
ports, before the equinoctial storms should set in; 


•' 1. 11. c. 34, 

Hcrodot. 

1. g. c 


and it had been granted. 


Having thus incau* 


tiously parted with their best ships and ablest 
seamen, the Persians were highly alarmed with 
intelligence that the Grecian fleet was approach- 
ing. Hastily quitting Samos, they peissed to the 
neighboring promontory of Mycale on the Ionian 
coast ; where an army, according to Herodotus, 
of sixty thousand men, was incamped under the 
command of Ti^ranes. Here, says the historian, c. 97- 
near the temple of the venerable deities, nnd that 
temple of the Eleusinian Ceres which Philistus, 
son of Pasicles, built, when he followed Neleus, 
son of Codrus, to the founding of Miletus, they 

R 4 hauled 
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hauled their galleys upon the beach ; and, with 
stones found upon the place, and palisadoes 
formed of olives and other cultivated trees, they 
raised a defence around them. 

The Grecian commanders had expected to find 
the Persian fleet in full force at'^amos, and pro- 
posed to ingage it on that friendly coast : but they 
were not prepared for the more ha^rdous mea- 
sure of following it to tlie Asiatic shore. A coun- 
cil of war was therefore held, in which it was 
deliberated whether to retire again immediately 
to their own seas, or first to make some attempt 
in the Hellespont. But intelligence of the de- 
parture of the Phenician squadron gave incou- 
ragement ; the spirit of vigorous enterprize gained ; 
and it was shortly determined to seek the enemy’s 
fleet. On approaching the Ionian coast, it was 
not without surprize that they found the sea com- 
pletely yielded to them, and the enemy prepared 
for opposition by land only. Ardor on one side 
would naturally rise in proportion to such evident 
backwardness on the other. The bold measure 
was resolved upon, to debark their whole force 
capable of acting by land, which would be by far 
the larger part of their crew’s, and to attack the 
Persians in their fortified camp. Probably the 
lejulers .had reasonable hopes, and perhaps con- 
firnc^ information, that the numerous Greeks, 
amott^ the Persian forces, wanted only opportunity 
■tio revolt. Leotychidas, however, practised an 
expedient like that of Themistocles at Artemisium. 
He sent a. herald, in a boat, within hearing of the 
Ionian camp, who made proclamation, according 

to 
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to the original historian, in these words : ‘ Men 
‘ of Ionia, attend to what I say, of which the 
* Persians will understand nothing. When we 
‘ ingage, it will become every one of you to think 
‘ of the liberty of all : the word is Hebe. Let 
‘ those who hear, inform those who are out of 
‘ hearing.’ The Samians had before incurred 
some suspicion, from the Persian leaders, by their 
generous kindness to about five hundred Athenian 
prisoners, who had been brought from Attica and 
disposed of as slaves in Asia Minor. They had 
ransomed all, and sent them, with subsistence, to 
Athens. The Samian troops in the Persian army 
were therefore deprived of their arms ; and the 
Milesians, being also suspected, were detached on 
pretence of service. 

Leotychidas debarked his forces, without oppo- 
sition, at some distance from the Persian camp. 
To add to their animation, he caused report to 
be spfed, that Pausanias had gained a complete 
victory' over Mardonius in Boeotia; of which 
intelligence could not have arrived, if, as historians 
affirm, it was the very day of the battle of Plataea. 
Possibly, however, information of the death of 
Masistius, with some^paggeration of the success 
obtained upon that occasion, might have reached 
him. The Grecian forces marched in .two 
columns : one under the command of Xan- 
thippus, composed of the Athenian, Corinthian, 
Sicyonian, and Troezenian troops, held the plain 
against the shore; the other, consisting of the 
Lacedienionians with the remaining allies, under 
Leotychidas, went by the more inland and hilly 

road. 
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CHAP. road. The former arrived first, and eager to 
^ ingross the glory of the day, , proceeded imme- 
diately to the assault ; which was so sudden, so 
well conducted, and so vigorous, that they had 
alreddy entered the Persian rampart before the 
Lacedaemonians could come up. Their rashness 
was favored, and peihaps justified, by the reddy 
zeal of the Greeks in the Persian service to give 
Herodot. them every assistance. The Samians, exasperated 
Dbd*^ Sfe?' treatment they had received, exerted them- 

I. II. c. 36. selves, tho unarmed, by all means in their power; 

and their exhortations and example determined 
the other Asian Greeks. From every account in 
Herodotus, it appears that the proper Persians 
had not yet deserved to lose that military repu- 
tation, which they had ^acquired under the great 
' Cyrus ; but, of all the infantry in the service of 
the empire, they almost alone seem to have 
merited the title of soldiers. Probably the pro- 
portion of them at Mycale was not great. The 
Herodot. other Asiatics shrunk before the vehemence of the 
I. fl. c. 109 . attack ; but the Persians were still 

resisting with the utmost bravery when the Lace- 
daemonians arrived. Then they were overpowered, 
and mostly cut in pieces. „^Tigranes, general of 
the Persian landforces, and two of the principal 
«. 103. navqj commanders, were among the slain. Of the 
Gr^^, Perilaiis, commander of the Sicyonians, 
^^as-the only man of rank who fell. 

•' Mycale was a small peninsula; and, from the 
place of action was no retreat by land, but 
tiirough narrow passes over a mountain. . The 
Persian commanders; little expecting so sudden 

an 
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an attempt upon their numerous forces within sect. 
fortihod lines, thought they had provided suf- . . 

ficiently for security by disarming the suspected Herodot. 
Samians, and detaching the Milesians to guard 
the passes. The latter circumstance turned to 
the complete destruction of their army: The 
Milesians, with the most determined enmity, 
intercepted the fugitives, and few escap>ed. When 
slaughter ceased, the Greeks remaining quiet 
possessors of whatever the Persian camp and c. los. 
fleet had contained, carried off every valuable 
of easy removal, and then set fire to the rest, 
together with the ships, and the whole Persian 
fleet was burnt. 


After this signal blow to the Persian power, the c. los. 
Grecian fleet returned to Samos. A council was i. w. c-'ot. 
immediately held to consider what measures 
should be taken for the present security and future 
welfare of the revolted lonians. The ilanders 


might be safe under the protection of the fleet ; ' 
against which it would be difflcult, even for the 
resources of the Persian empire, soon to raise a 
force capable of disputing the command of the 
seas. But it was generally deemed impossible for 
any power of Greece to defend the long line of 
continental colonies against the land-force lying 
immediately behind them. Confirmation arrived 
of the news of the complete victory oVA" the 
Persian arms in Boeotia. The Peloponnesians 
then proposed to remove the lonians from Asia 
to Greece, and to put them in possession of all 
the seaports of those states which had sided with 

the 
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CHAP, the Persians. But the Athenians dissented : they 
» denied the necessity of so violenft a measure ; and 
they insisted peremptorily that the Peloponnesians 
had no right to interfere in the disposal of Athe- 
nian colonies. The Peloponnesians had the 
moderation to yield to this argument. Then the 
Samians, Chians, Lesbians, and other ilanders, 
bound themselves by solemn oaths to be faithful 
to the Grecian confederacy. The Hands would 
be a present refuge for those continentals, most 
obnoxious to Persian vengeance, whom the walls 
of their towns could not protect. Sardis was too 
near, the force there too great, and the season 
besides too much advanced for any farther attempt 
in Ionia. But the Hellespont, more distant from 
the center of the Persian force, was open to enter- 
prize by sea. Thither therefore the fleet directed 
Herodot. jtg course. It was determined to destroy the 

1. 9. c. 114. 

Diod. Sic. bridges, which were supposed to be still standing, 

. 1 j. c. 37. protected by a garrison ; but they had alreddy 
yielded to the weather and current, and the Per- 
sians had deserted the place. 

i**™c n8 Winter now approaching, Leotychidas, with all 
Thucyd. the Pclopoiinesians, returned to Greece. Xan- 
sk. thippus resolved nevertheless, with his Athenians 
1 - >1. C.37. allies, to attempt the recovery of 

the Chersonese, an Athenian colony, and where 
the Greeks were still numerous. The Persians, 
exposed to attacks in various parts, through the 
command which the Athenian fleet possessed at 
sea, collected their whole force in Sestos. After 
an obstinate defence, being pressed by famine, 

they 
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they made good their own retreat ; upon which sect. 
the . Grecian inhabitants joyfully surrendered the « — ' 
town to the Athenians. 

The Persian monarch remained in Sardis, to Herod, i. g. 
see the sad relics of his forces, which found means Di^J’sl” " 
to fly from Mycale, and to receive the calamitous sti,bo!’ 
news of the still greater loss of his army in Greece. 

Shortly after he moved to his distant capital of 
Susa. On his departure he ordered all the &doLegl 
Grecian temples within his power to be burnt ; 
whether supposing the deity offended with his 
long sufferance of them, or that he thought to 
gain popularity among his subjects of the upper 
provinces, by this sacrifice to the prejudices of the 
Magian religion. 

Such was the conclusion of the expedition of 
Xerxes, after two campains, wonderfully glorious 
to Greece, and, both in themselves, and for their 
known consequences, perhaps the most remarkable 
and important in the annals of mankind. 
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CHAPTER X. 

View of the People of the Western Countries 
politically connected with the Greeks, and 
of the Grecian Settlements in Sicily and 
Italy. 


S E C 1’ 1 O N I. 

Of Carthage. Of Sicily : Agrigentum : Phalaris : Syracuse : 
Oelon : Invasion of Sicily hy the Carthaginians : Battle of 
Himera. 

D uring those great transactions in Greece 
and its eastern colonies, which decided, for 
the time, the fate of Europe and Asia, and then 
first displayed that superiority of the former over 
the rest of the world, which it still maintains, 
events, less important indeed for their conse- 
quences, and less intimately affecting the interests 
of the mother-country, less accurately also related 
to us, yet upon sufficient evidence great and 
glorious, were taking place among the western 
settlements of the nation. 

The warlike and enterprizing spirit of the 
Greeks had long ago driven the industrious and 
inform^ Phenicians from all their antient esta- 
blishments in the Grecian seas ; had then wrested 
from them the distant and large Hand of Cyprus, 
whose situation would seem to allot it rather to 
the Phenician than the Grecian dominion, and 

had 
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had appropriated all that valuable part of the skc i'. 

African coast which, after the powerful kingdom « ^1: 

of Egypt, lay nearest to the Phenician shore. 

But in maritime skill, and still more in commercial 
system, in the spirit of commercial adventure, and 
in those manufactures which formed the principal 
and most advantageous basis of commerce, the 
■Phenicians stood yet unrivalled. On the coast 
of Africa, from the deserts bounding the Grecian 
colonies on the west, Uiey had extended, their 
settlements to the western extremity of the Medi- 
terranean, penetrated into the ocean beyond, and, 
according to some not unsupported accounts, 
carried their traffic across all the dangers of the 
bay of Biscay to the distant shores of Britain, 
then the extreme of the known world, and, ex- 
cepting the Phenicians, unknown among civilized 
nations. Wherever the Greeks did not interfere, 
the Phenicians were superior, in arms as in arts, 
to all maritime people. But, confined at home 
within a narrow territory ; pressed, on the land 
first by the power of the Jewish kingdom, then 
by the more overbearing w’eight successively , of 
the Assyrian and Persian empires ; and, on the 
sea, interrupted by the Grecian spirit of war, and, 
it must be added of piracy, they were equally pre- 
vented from becoming a great nation on their own 
continent, and from assuring their dominion (^er 
their distant maritime -settlements. 

' In their voyages westward, the large projection 
of Afeica, overagainst Sicily, could not fail, by 
its position to attract, and by its circumstances 
to fix, the attention of the Phenician navigators. 

At 
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CHAP. At a very early period, accordingly, some settle* 
. ■ . ments were formed there, among which Utica had 

Veil. Peter, the fame of being the most antient. Afterward 
juata.L i8. the princess immortalized by Virgil’s poetry, driven 
to seek refuge with her adherents, from the 
1. 17- p.839. tyranny of her brother the king of Tyr^ is said 
either to have founded or increased the colony 
which, in process of ages, became the powerful 
and renowned Carthage. The era of these 
transactions is very uncertain. The more received 
system places Dido two centuries later than the 
'frojan prince, whose intercourse with her the 
Roman bard hath so- interestingly described ; 
Newton’s calculation, reducing the age of the 
Trojan war, makes them cotemporary. Carthage, 
however, situate nearly midway between Phenicia 
and the ocean, happy in its climate and territory, 
and preferable to Utica for its port, Avas a most 
eligible situation for a place of arms, to command 
the communication with the invaluable w'estem 
settlements, with Spain, the country of silver and 
gold mines, the Indies of the old world. For, in 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean, navigation 
was exposed to continual piracy from the Greeks, 
Strabo, who possessed the northern and southern shores ; 
i-s-p aig. jjjg western from the Tuscans. Thus 

principtdiy Carthage seems to have risen early to 
eminence and to have become in some degree, 
the capital of the Phenician colonies. The troubles 
Hist des of Phenicia, and the wars which, with its very 
Anc. Colo- gcanty territorial strength, it was obliged to snstain 
le baron asafflst the force of the Assyrian empire, seem to 

dc S. Croix, " . , ' j . . 

P-33. have given to its dependencies an emancipation 

Avhich 
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which perhaps they did not desire; for which, at sect. 
least, it does not appear that any struggle was . ^ ^ 

made. Probably, on the reduction of Tyre by Ch.(5.i.9. 
Nabuchodonosor king of Assyria, many Tyrian 
families would migrate to the colonies ; and Car- 
thage was likely to attract the greatest number. 
Carthage, however, then, profiting from its strength 
and its situation, appears to have taken decidedly 
the lead. It is remarkable that, excepting Assyria 
and Egypt, whose extreme antiquity, together 
with the uncertainty of their early history, makes 
them exceptions to all rule, none of the antient 
people, who florished by arts, arms, and policy, 
were great nations, like those which form the 
states of modern Europe; but each a small society 
of men, inhabiting one city, and there served by 
slaves, who m^de commonly by much the larger 
portion of the population. The Carthaginian 
government, established, like all the Grecian, 
upon these principles, in taking the lead among 
the sister colonies, did not associate, but subjected 
them. Even the towns in its immediate neighbor- g. crou, 
hood were not admitted to a share in the govern- ^^ 7 - 
ment: each had its own idunicipal administration ; >• <=• »■ 

and so far each was a separate commonwealth; i.6.V49S- 
but all were held under political subjection, and 
that apparently a severe sulgection, to Carthage ; 
while Carthage itself had one of the best balanced 
and wisest constitutions known to antiquity. 

As long as the Phenician settlements remained Ttine/d. 
under the authority and protection of the mother- 
country, few or perhaps none were more than 
factories ; for the government of Tyre was little 

VOL. II. a able 
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able to maintain armies and make conquests at 
the farther end of the Mediterranean. But when 
Carthage was become the independent capital of 
those colonies, greater views than the meer ac- 
quisition of riches by commerce began to animate 
the ambition of her citizens. Along the coast of 
Africa, as far as the Atlantic ocean, and on the 
extensive shores of Spain, having only ignorant 
barbarians to contend with, they established their 
dominion, apparently with little difficulty, where- 
ever they chose to exert their force. But on the 
nearer coast of Sicily, the Phenician factories, 
some of them probably as old as Carthage itself, 
had been disturbed by the successive arrival of 
Grecian adventurers ; skilled as well as daring in 
the practice of arms, and who, tho not always 
averse to commerce, generally Referred piracy. 
Against those new occupants of that fruitful 
country, other precautions were necessary than 
had sufficed against the simplicity of the native 
barbarians. Uniting therefore their factories, 
which had been scattered all around the Hand, the 
Phenicians confined themselves to three settle- 
ments ; Soloeis and Panormus (now Palermo) on 
the northern coast, and Motya at the western 
extve^ty ; and they began to cultivate more at- 
teiiiii^y the friendship of the antient inhabitants, 
particularly of the Elymians, that mixed people, 
Greek, Trojan, and Sicd, who held the towns of 
Eiyx and Egesta. This easy acquiescence of the 
Phenicians, which, till the age of Xerxes, allowed 
nb opportunity for die Greek historians to boast 
of a single feat of arms to the honor of their 

' nation 
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nation in Sicily, sufficiently proves that tho the 
foundation of the city of Carthage may have been 
as antient as it was pretended, yet the power of 
the Carthaginian state was comparatively of late 
growth. The Phenician colonies then, thus as- 
sembled toward the western part of the Hand, 
might reddily receive such protection as Carthage 
could give; and their need of protection would 
lead them to admit willingly its superintending 
authority. As soon therefore as Carthage itself 
became independent, the Phenician settlements 
in Sicily would become appendages of its domi- 
nion; and disputes between Carthage and the 
Greek settlements would be consequently un- 
avoidable. 



Little remains for history concerning the 
Grecian colonies in Sicily, till toward that 
splendid period which has been treated in the 
preceding chapters ; and indeed it appears that, 
before that period, the Sicilian and Italian Greeks 
had no important transactions, and little political 
connection with the mother-country, unless with 
the one commercial commonwealth of Corinth. 
Some of the towns, however, we find, were po- 
pulous and wealthy ; Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, 
Camarina, divided between them the soulituern 
coast, beyond the rest of that finitful iland pro- 
ductive in grain; Syracuse had one of the finest 
ports of the Mediterranean, in a situation very 
advantageous for trade, and suirounded also by 
a territory of uncommon fertility. 

Alreddy in the age of Solon, Agrigentum, 
originally, a colony from Gela, was become a 
s 2 considerable 
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CHAP, considerable independent commonwealth, when 
. . Phalaris, a Cretan, acquired the sovereinty. Crete 

B. C.560. had been, jointly with Rhodes, the mother-country 
to 67®* of Gela. Phalaris, whose history, on more than 
one account, excites curiosity, is represented as a 
monster in human nature; possessing, with very 
extraordinary abilities, the most opposite virtues 
and vices, the most abominable cruelty, with the 
most exalted magnanimity and generosity. But 
tho all traditions concerning that famous tyrant 
are extremely dubious and imperfect, yet the con- 
tradictions concerning.his character are not wholly 
Cic. de Off. unaccountable. He fell, we find, a victim to the 
party in opposition to his government, and that 
party held the sway in Agrigentum, under a de- 
mocratical form of administration, for sixty years. 
What happened in Athens, on the expulsion of 
ch. 7. ..5. the Peisistratids, would, during this period, from 
ofthi.Hut same causes, happen in Agrigentum. To 
render odious the character of the deceased tyrant 
w’ould tend to weaken the credit of his party, and 
proportionally to strengthen the situation of the 
ruling party and advance their power. Nothing, 
therefore, that could produce such effects would 
beiieglected. 

. was alreddy considerable, yet we do 

not nnd it particularly eminent among the Sicilian 
Greek cities till, toward the age of Xerxes, it was 
raised to power and fame by its great and beloved , 
Herodot. tvrant Gelon. That illustrious man was bom of 

»• 7« c* 153* - ■ 

aih antient and noble family, of Rhodian origin, 
established at Gela. The Sicilian colonies, be- 
yond all other Grecian states, were remarkable 

for 
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for frequent revolutions, the sudden elevation and 
downfal of tyrannies, and every change of govern- 
ment and every calamity which faction and in- 
ternal war could occasion. Cleander, tyrant of Herodot. 
Gela, being killed by Sabyllus, a Geloan citizen, or74. 1. ’ 
was nevertheless succeeded in the sovereinty by 
his brother Hippocrates. Gelon, alreddy of repu- Thuc. 
tation for abilities and bravery, was appointed by 
the new tyrant commander-in-chief of the Geloan 
cavalry : for in Sicily, a country much more ge- 
nerally adapted than Greece to the breeding of 
horses and the operations of cavaliy, that service 
was early and extensively cultivated'. Hippo- 
crates, an ambitious and able prince, made suc- 
cessful war upon some of the Sicel tribes, and 
upon the Grecian states of Syracuse, Callipolis, 

Naxus, Leontini, and Messena ; all of which, ex- 
cepting Syracuse, he compelled to acknowlege his 
sovereinty. The Syracusans, defeated in a great 
battle and reduced to extremity, applied to Corinth, 
their metropolis, for assistance. The interference 
of that rich maritime commonwealth, in conjunc- 
tion with its powerful colony of Corcyra, procured 
an accommodation ; by which, however, the town of 
Camarina, then subject to Syracuse, was yielded 
to the Geloan prince. Hippocrates was ^on 
after killed in an action with the Hyblman Sicels. 

Gelon, who had distinguished himself very ad- 
vantageously in all the late wars, was left guardian 
of his infant sons, and administrator of their 

government. 

* Arduiia inde Agragas ostentat maxima longd 
Moenia, magnanimiim quondam generator equorum. 

Virg. Mn. I. 3. v. 704, 
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CHAP, government To this trust, according to Herodotus, 
. . Gelon was unfaithful : making a pretence of some 

Herodot. commotions among the Geloans, which were re- 
• 7-C.I66- pjggged by arms, he assumed the sovereinty to 
himself. At Syracuse, about the same time, in 
the prosecution of that contest for power between 
the higher and lower citizens, which was nearly 
perpetual in almost every Grecian commonwealth, 
the leaders of the populace, ingaging the slaves of 
the rich in the party against their masters, com- 
pelled these to seek their personal safety by flight. 
Finding refuge at Gasmens they applied to Gelon, 
who reddily undertook their cause. The Syra- 
cusans in possession dreaded the power of that 
prince ; but, according to the same historian, who 
imputes to him treachery against the sons of Hip- 
pocrates, they had confidence in his character. 
The result is highly remarkable. They professed 
themselves not unwilling to readmit the refugees, 
and to restore their property, provided only secu- 
rity could be given that an equal government 
should be established, that an act of amnesty for 
what had passed should be strictly observed, that 
the nobles, on bdng restored to wealth, honor, 
and authority, should neither exert their power 
ati|jv Influence to the persecution of individuals 
who had been active in expelling them, nor to the 
subversion of the constitution of the common- 
weidth, and the establishment of oligarchal des- 
potism. The expedient in which both parties 
concurred, was to appoint Gelon supreme 
moderator between them, by making him king 
of Syracuse. 


This 
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This impQrtant acquisition of dominion thus sect. 
extraordinarily made, it became the object of . , 

Gelon to mold into one the many little states 
which acknowleged his authority. The circum- 
stances of every Grecian government required 
that the capital should be strong, and all the 
dependent towns weak. For, on account of the 
universal narrowness of territory, as we have here- 
tofore had occasion to observe, it was necessary Voi. 1.0.4. 
that every cultivated spot should have its fortified ** 
town at hand for refuge and protection ; and, on 
account of the universal scantiness of public, reve- 
nue, it was necessary that the inhabitants of every 
town and its district should be the garrison. If 
then these were able to defend themselves against 
an enemy, they might also defy the authority of 
their own capital. The interest or the ambition 
of individuals would often lead the municipal 
government to aspire to independency ; and the 
interest or ambition of neighboring states would 
seldom fail to afford incouragement for such views. 

But if it was necessary for every Grecian govern- 
ment to attend to these circumstances, it was 
peculiarly so for Gelon, whose dominion was 
composed of so many conquered cities. It com- 
prised now, with a small part of the northern, and 
the greatest part of the southern, the whole 
eastern coast of the Hand. 

Among the towns of this range of country, 

Syracuse possessed advantages which attracted the 
notice of Gelon. His native city, recommended 
by its territory, the celehratqd Geloan plain, emi- 
nent even among the Sicilian fields for firuitfiilnes^ 

s 4 was 
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CHAP, was near one extremity of his doihinion, and with* 
. ^ ■ out a port A central situation, the completest 

stnbo, harbor of the iland, the largest town, a rich sur- 
rounding country, and a people of whose favor he 
was apparently most secure, determined Gelon to 
make Syracuse the seat of his government. This 
being decided, he proceeded to the arduous bu* 
siness of forming the heterogeneous parts which 
composed his dominion, into one harmonized 
' whole. His measures, in the present circumstances 
of Europe, would appear violent and extravagant; 
yet, if we may judge from what we learn of their 
effects, they were wisely accommodated to the times 
in which he lived ; and perhaps beyond any other' 
that could have been devised, productive of hap- 
piness to his subjects, as well as of security to bis 
own authority. Without a distribution of powers 
legislative, judicial, and executive, among a favor- 
ing party, a tyranny could hardly subsist. Of that 
favoring party it w'as necessary to have in tlie 
capital a decided majority ; and it was also neces- 
sary that the other towns should -want the pro- 
tection of the capital, and be unable to resist its 
With these views, destroying Camarina, 
Tbmsjd. ' Gdpn established all its people in Syracuse : he 
State, L «. renSdwed thither more than half the Geloans : of 
the Euboeans in different towns, he gave the 
hi^er ranks only to -enjoy die privileges of the 
capital leaving the poorer, with their several mu- 
nidpal administrations, to cultivate the country : 

*. but 

^ • noXiirac iwoUart, Herod. 1 . 7. c* 156. 

•vM rvf u£^aif i tw ufTiyitf xpiattJf 

Aristot. Polit. 1 . 3. c. l. 
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but the lower people of the Megarians of Hybla sect. 
he sold for slaves, with an express obligation on . ^ . 

the purchasers to transport theih out of Sicily, as 
the last resource against those disturbances which 
their mutinous disposition, and rancor against 
their superiors, would, if they lived within t|)e 
same country, perpetually occasion. 

The state of Sicily when Xerxes invaded Greece 
then was this ; the barbarian Sicans and Sicels yet 
held the center of the Hand, and the Elymians the 
western corner. A part of the northern coast 
was possessed by the Carthaginians ; never, pro- 
bably, in perfect friendship with all the Greeks, 
and lately in open hostility with some of them ; 
for, while Cleomenes, king of Sparta, was yet 
living, his half-brother Dorieus, elder brother of Heredot. 
the renowned Leonidas, conducting a fleet with it46*'4*' 
the view to settle a colony in Sicily, was defeated ’• '* 's®* 
and killed in action with a Carthaginian fleet. 

Gelon commanded a dominion, very small, com- 
pared with the kingdoms of modern Europe, and 
still more below comparison with the Persian 
empire then existing, but considerably larger than 
was united under one government elsewhere 
among the Greeks ; and tWs he ruled with such 
wisdom, uprightness and vigor, that he was equally 
beloved by his subjects and respected by all neigh- 
boring powers. Agrigentum was, at the same *’***' ’^‘ 
time, administered by Theron, a man also of high 
merit, who had raised himself to the tyranny ; and 
he had lately reduced Himera On Ae northern 
coast, ejecting its tyrant Terillus. 


This 
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CHAP. This circomstance gave immediate occasion to 
■ ^ the first considerate effort of the Carthaginians 

toward extending their dominion in Sicily ; the 
first important transaction in which they were in- 
gaged. with the Greeks, while the Romans, after- 
ward conquerors of Carthage, Greece, and the 
known world, had yet scarcely a name among 
nations. It is therefore to be regretted that Hero- 
dotus has treated this part of history so slightly, 

. and that little satisfactory remains upon it from 
^y other writer. The narrative of Diodorus is 
the injudicious, and sometimes even ridiculous 
attempt of a man unversed in political, and still 
more in military business, to exalt his fellow- 
countrymen, the Sicilian Greeks, above the fame 
of Lacedaemon and Athens. Circumstances 
enough, however, remain, either reported or con- 
firmed by better authority, whence a general idea 
may be gained of the principal events. 

It was a solace, among the miseries occasioned 
by the frequent revolutions in the little Grecian 
republics, that, as every state had always enemies, 
open or secret, the exiled of every state could 
generally find protection somewhere. 3ut beside 
the resources within Greece itself, the Persian 
empire had been, for some time, a common re- 
. fiige fmr the unfortunate who ware of any consi- 
deration in their own country : Tuscany also had 
afforded settlements to some ; and now Carthage, 
rising to new importance among forein powers, 
Herodot. ofl^«d prospect of new relief. Here the expelled 
1. 1 . c. iSfi. Himmra applied, dnd found a fovirarable 

recqition. 
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reception. The opportunity was inviting for the 
Carthaginians to extend and secure their own 
dominion, by crushing that of the Greeks in 
Sicily; while the collected force of the Persian 
empire, on the point of overwhelming Greece 
itself, would effectually prevent any assistance 
from that quarter. Under pretence therefore of 
reinstating their ally in his dominion, they as- 
sembled a very powerful armament. By a treaty ^ 
with the Tuscans they ingaged the naval force of Rphur. >p. 
that people in their service ; and, according to the 
practice which we find afterward usual with them 
in their wars with the Romans, they collected 
mercenary landforces from many of the barbarous 
nations with which they had commercial inter- 
course. Beside those of Phenician blood, Hero- 
dotus mentions Africans, Spaniards, Ligurians, 
Elisycians (a name not occurring elsewhere) Sardi- 
nians, and Corsicans. The command in chief was 
committed to Hamiicar, one of the two magis- 
trates who, with the title of Suifete, presided over 
the Carthaginian commonwealth, and whose emi- 
nence of dignity and authority was such, that the 
Grecian writers, generally averse to forein terms, 
not unusually styled them kings. 

In the same summer in which Xerxes invaded 
Greece, Hamiicar passed into Sidly, and imme- 
diately laid siege to Himera. Theron, unable 
with his own forces to cope with the Caxtha^inien 
armament, applied to tiie king of Syracuse for 
assistance. Tho the war was professedly intended 
only agmnst the Agrigentine prince, yet the whole 
Grecian interest in Sicily was too evidaitly 

concerned 
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CHAP, concerned in the event for Gelon to remain a 
. quiet spectator. Putting himself therefore at the 
head of his army, which, according to the most 
probable accounts, consisted of about ten thousand 
heavy-armed foot, and two thousand horse, and, 
with the usual addition of light-armed slaves, 
might be in all perhaps twenty-five thousand men, 
he marched to join the Agrigentine forces. His 
fleet, more powerful , as we are assured by Thucy- 
dides, than that of any other Grecian potentate 
of his age (according to Herodotus two hundred 
trireme galleys) he committed to his brother 
Hieron. This prince met, and defeated the com- 
bined fleets of Carthage and Tuscany. About the. 
same time the united armies of . Syracuse and 
Agrigentum ingaged the Carthaginian army near 
Himera, with the most complete success. Ha- 
milcar himself fell ; a large proportion of his 
army was destroyed, and almost tlie whole re- 
mainder were made prisoners. 

The concurring testimony of antient writers to 
these glorious events, which appear to have at 
once terminated the war, little as we are assured 
of any particulars, is confirmed by the irrefragable 
evidence of, the growing greatness and lasting 
spli^iidor of Syracuse and Agrigentum. The pri- 
sqiH^ according to the practice of the times, 
were all condemned to slavery. The larger share, 
we are told, was acquired by the Agrigentines, 
who employed great numbers on public works, 
which remained to late'^es, and some even yet 
remain, proofs both of the greatness of the viptoiy, 
and of the taste of the victors. Here, however. 


on 
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on considering the account given by the Sicilian 
Diodorus, the zealous eulogist of his country, a 
suspicion cannot but arise, that all those prisoners 
were not Carthaginian soldiers. For the battle 
was fought near Himera, on the northern coast of 
the iland. The Carthaginians, in the confusion 
of their defeat, says Diodorus, fled in great num- 
bers up the country, and mostly toward the 
Agrigen tine territory, where they were afterward 
taken by the A^igentines. It seems much more 
probable that they would have directed their flight 
toward their own garrisons of Soloeis and Panor- 
mus, which were not far distant on the coast ; or, 
if they w'ere cut off from these, and compelled to 
take an inland road, Fgesta, the strong hold of 
their Elymian allies, w'ould have been their object, 
rather than*the Agrigentine territory. But if they 
fled up the country, and did not reach Egesta, 
they would get among the highlands held by the 
Sicans and Sicels; and would be much more 
likely to stop there, than pass on into the Agri- 
gentine lands. It seems farther improbable, that 
the powerful Gelon would permit his people to be 
defrauded of their fair share of the booty, by those 
*who owed to them, not only the victory, but 
perhaps even their existence as a people. Upon 
the whole, therefore, it seems: more than probal^ 
that the Agrigentines took advantage from the 
blow ^ven to the Carthaginian power, parhaps 
making a pretence of some shelter afforded to 
fugitives, for oppressing "the Sicans and Sicels of 
their neighborhood; and that the stupendous 
works of art, which travellers yet admire at 

Gergenti, 
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Gergenti, were in large proportion the produce of 
the labor and the misery of those unfortunate 
barbarians. It is the purpose of history to repre- 
sent men, not such as they should be, but such 
as they have been : and thus learning what they 
should be, through observation of what they 
should not be, far more valuable instruction, both 
political and moral, may be gathered than from 
any visionary description of perfection in human 
nature. Thus, at least, Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon and Polybius and Sallust 
and Tacitus thought; though some other histo- 
rians, Greek, Roman, and modern, have written 
upon a different plan. It is indeed little allowable . 
for the historian to go beyond authority ; yet when 
some important facts are certain, with some 
attending circumstances dubious, it will be his 
business to lead his reader as near to the whole 
truth as he can. The general spirit of the Grecian 
commonwealths, and even the doctrine of the 
Grecian philosophers, the methods ordinarily 
practised among the Greeks to obtain slaves, the 
full assurance we have of the great works exe- 
cuted at Agrigentum, and the account even of 
Diodorus, partial as he is to his fellow(x>untrymeD; 
cmppared with the known state of Sicily at the 
tii|«i, all concur to mrk the conjecture ventured 
conceming the pris(Hiers made by the Agrigentmes, 
as very likely ito' be true, and, at least, veiy near 
the tmth. I 

Among the deficienci^ Of Sicilian histmry, how- 
evor, nothing is so much to be regretted as the 
scantiness of information about the form of 

government 
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govenunent established by Gelon, and the civil sect. 
occurrences of his reign. It is not the number of . 
prisoners he made, nor the buildings he erected, 
that excite curiosity, so much as the general pros- 
perity of the country under his administration, 
and the lasting popularity of his character. Of 
the former some valuable testimony remains 
transmitted by the arts, which the litterature of 
his age, much less proportionally advanced, does 
not afford. There are gold coins yet existing of 
Gelon and his immediate successors, tho no com- 
monwealth of Greece, not Athens itself, coined 
gold, as far as can now be discovered, for more 
than a century after. Nor are the coins of Gelon 
more remarkable on this account than for the 
beauty of the design and workmanship; which 
are of a perfection at any rate surpriang, and 
which would appear almost miraculous, if we did 
not learn from an author living so near the time, 
and so possessing means of information, as Hero- 
dotus, that the western Greek colonies had con- 
stant communication and intimate connection 
with those of Asia. With regard then to the 
government of Gelon, comparing what remains 
from Herodotus with the anecdotes reported by 
later writers, we can but gather some general idea. 

Power, it appears, was committed principaHy to 
the fairer ranks of citizens, y4t Gelon was always 
the favorite of the lower; and in dds he appears 
to have been aingular am(|pg the Grecian political 
leaders, that he could reconcile Ihe jarring pre- 
tensions of the two, and maintain concord betwem 
them. Probably the forms of a mixed republic 

were 
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CHAP, were observed, as at Athens, under the Peisis« 
. . tratids, and an impartial administration of just 

laws assured property and civil liberty to all. We 
DiqAor. are told that, after the defeat of the Carthaginians, 
.®l.^Vw. ’ and the return of the Grecian forces to their 
c. 37. several homes, the people were summoned to a 
general assembly at Syracuse, with a requisition 
that they should come completely armed, as for a 
military expedition. Gelon attended in the habit 
of a private citizen, unarmed and without guards. 
The assembly being formed, he mounted the 
speaker’s stand, and after giving a detailed account 
of his administration in peace and in war, con- 
cluded with observing to the people, that he was 
now in their hands ; if he had done well, they 
would reward him with their good words and good 
wishes; if he had done ill;<^s doom was in their 
power. He was answered with loud acclamation ; 
styled benefactor, deliverer, and king and required 
to continue the exercise of the supreme authority ; 
and a decree was passed, directing that a statue 
should be erected at the public expence, repre- 
senting him, in memory of this transaction, habited 
Hemetr.de as a private citizen. Nor was this meer flattery 
Piw. ^ living prince : above a hundred and thirty 
yjsa^ . after, when, in circumstances most likely 
jb^akcite democratical fury, a decree was proposed 
fmi^ ^e de^^^tiQn ,^r removal of all ^statues of 
tyrants. ..flb^';'i| » ivjife fame of the just and bene- 
ficent admip^ation Gelon had such weight 
widi the popular mind, that an exception was 
made in favor of his statue, which was accordingly 
preserved in its place. 


The 
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The history of Carthage, where litterature never sect. 
florished, is still more defectively transmitted than . ^ 

that of Syracuse ; so that we know not to what 
should be attributed the total iiiexertion of its 
government in Sicily, for near a century after 
the battle of Himera. The testimony of Aristotle 
to the lading internal quiet of that vvisely-con- 
stituted commonwealth, seems to warrant our 
belief that no domestic trouble impeded; and 
this tends to corroborate the presumptive evi- 
dence, arising from other circumstances, that 
Carthage hdd yet no great resources. She. was 
providing them by the successful extension of her 
commerce, and of her settlements on the western 
shores of the Mediterranean ; and accordingly 
between sixty and seventy years after, we find 
Carthage accounted by’Thucydides, not formidable tuucjci. 
as a Warlike state, but the richest commonwealth '' 
known. Her factories in Sicily therefore, where 
less profit Was to be Acquired with far greater 
difficulty and risk, were neglected ; and Motya Diodor, 
thus became an Agrigentine garrison. Panormus 
and Soloeis appear to have remained to the Car- 
thaginians, who, as we learn from Thucydides,' 
conUnued to hold establishments in the Hand ; 
but amona the various wars of the Sicilian Greeks, 
between themselves, and with the barbarians, ‘0 
whose nutnber Thucydides re<;^on^^e l^lymlai^' e. n. 
of Esresta. for more than severity iriiention 


of Egesta, for more than severity y^j^pub mention 
occurs of any interference of thife Gaarftiagiriian 
government*. 

* Scarcely any equally important traiuactions in Greciari 
biatory remain so unsatisfactorily related as those of the 
vot. ir. T Himereau 
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SECTION 11. 

^ Itafy: Tutfcmy: Home: Latium: Sybwris: Crotonat 
Pythagoras: Thuiiwm: Pastum: Ctmd: Campan U 
Lucavia. 

Anong the early inhabitants of Italy, the people 
whom the Romans called Etruscans, or Tuscans, 
and the Greeks Tyrrhenes, or Tyrsenes, became 

eminent, 

Himeraean Avar. Herodotus says the Carthaginian army was 
of three hundred thousand men. This, the only improbable 
circumstance (indeed nearly an impossible one) in his concise 
narrative, and expressly givon, not as* what he would vouch 
for, but only as a Sicilian report, is the only one in which he 
has been followed by Diodorus and some later writers, who 
have added largely to the tale from stores with which we 
unacquainted. They say the fleet consisted of two thou- 
sand galleys ; nearly double the number reported of the fleet 
of Xerxes, which has passed with some for incredible, 
^iod. 1. 11. c. 20.) The Carthaginians never, in the most 
ikvnshing times of their empire, sent out an army of half three 
hundred thousand men, and still less a fleet of two thousand 
galleys. They say then that Gelon led from Syracuse fifty 
dsoUSand foot and more than five thousand horse ; neglecting 
the account of Ephorus, a much earlier writer than Diodorus 
(which has been preserved to us by the scholiast on Pindar), 
who says Gelon^s army was of ten thousand foot and two 
thousand horse. Neither has the confident assertion of 
Diodorus, that the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily was made 
HI ocmsequence of a treaty ‘betvroen the Carthaginian com- 
mi^wealth and tiie Persian court, merited the credit that has 
bcm paid to it. Herodotus evidently had never heard of 
a timty t indeed his account virtually contradicts its 
l^e^MoceA tiiat it was impossible but, through the 

. of communication be« 

tween theCSi^i^ihian commonwealth and the Persian court. 
It was however widely sdien from the temper of that court at 
that time, to make treaties with little, distant, and almost 
onb^rd-of r^blics, upon the terms mention^ by Diodorus. 
HjSr^otiis sufficiently expresses it as GeWs opinion, that 
the only tenbs up<m which alliance dould be ma;de with 
Persia, submission, not only to the humiliating ceremony 

of 
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eminent, not only by their militaiy prowess, and sbct. 
the extent of dominion which they acquired, but 

by 

of delivering earth and water, but also to the payment of 
tribute (Herod. L 7. c. 163). That the Carthaginians were 
not, in that age, powerful enough to attract the notice of 
Persia upon a footing at all approaching to equality, the 
annoyance which the disunited little piratical Grecian repub- 
lics in Sicily were always capable of giving them, and the 
success of the distant colony of Massilia against their fleet, 
amply indicate. (Herod. 1 . 1. c- 166. Thucyd. 1 . 1. c. 13.) 

Justin, in reporting a treaty between Carthage and the Persian 
court, which however he attributes to the reign of Darius 
(Justin, 1. 19. c. 1.), describes terms that could only be im* 
posed on a subject people, and would never be acceded to by 
a state capable of raising at the same time an army of three 
hundred thousand men^ and a f)eet of two thousand ships of 
war. But what Herodotus relates of the leading steps to the 
Carthaginian expedition into Sicily, is perfectly consistent 
with everything that we learn on best authority of the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and fully sufficient to account for 
the undertaking, without any assistance from fancied treaties 
with the court of Susa, by which the merchants of Carthage 
were to share the conquest and spoil of Europe with the 
monarch of the Persian empire. Finally, the silence of 
Thucydides concerning the immensity of the Carthaginian 
armament, and the splendor of the victory of Gelon, where 
in treating of the principal military actions of the Greeks in 
general, he speaks of the power of the Sicilian tyrants of that 
age in particular (Thucyd. 1 . i. c. 14.), sufficiently proves 
that, if any such reports were in his time current, he thought 
them unvrorthy of notice. The account which Diodorus pro- 
ceeds to give of the terrors at Carthage, lest Gelon, with his 
victorious army, should immediately cross the sea and lay 
siege to that city ; of the tears of the Carthaginian ambas- 
sadors, and the generosity of the Syracusan prince, Djrhb 
scorned to conquer Africa, while he was really unable to • 

the Carthaginians out of Sicily; all these, with i^me pd^ 
circumstances in the course of his narrative of this ' wair,1(i^ 

IQO puenlefor serious criticism. The naval vfetoiy is not 
noticed by either Herodotus or Diodorus, but nfemdins reported 
in a (pMsmon from the historian Ephortis by ^holjast on 
is mentioned by Pindar himself ill bis first Pythian 
odOr widdi. is addressed to Hieron. Some notice of it also 
ocewrain Pausanias, b. 6. c. 19. p. 499. The value of these 
aiidibijttes has been very ably discussed by Mf. West, in a 
note to his translation of the ode above mentioned. 

T 2 
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CHAP, by their policy, their knowlege of letters, and 
■ their proficiency in arts. Concerning their origin, 

Herodot. which the existing monuments of early art among 
Strabo, them principally makes an object of reasonable 
Dioa HaL ' curiosity, Strabo agrees with Herodotus in tracing 
Boin. Lydia *. Dionysius of Halicarnassus dis- 

sents; yet a concurrence of antient testimony 
makes, it appear probable that the Tuscans mi- 
grated from the shores of the .®gean sea, where 
' the Tyrrhene name, we learn, was once extensive, 
Thucyd. and where, so late as the age of Thucydides, it 
.4>c. 100. retained by a people on the Thracian coast. 
These were of acknowleged Pelasgian origin ; and 
notwithstanding the declared opinion of Dionysius, 
the weight of evidence collected by him tends 
strongly to prove that the Tuscans, like the Greeks, 
were at least in part of Pelasgian race *. The 
question however is not important enough in 
Grecian history to -be allowed long discussion 
here : and it nlay suffice that, according to every 

report 

* The antient vases, which of late years have so much 
excited the attention of the lovers of antiquity and the arts, 
seem to have contributed m some instances to give a celebrity 
to the Etruscan name which is not its dud. The preof however 
of the prohciency of the Etruscans in the arts does not rest 
only upon the merit and the authenticity of the vases attri- 
buted to tltem. llie sepulchral monuments of the antient 
city of Taifuinii, give more unquestionable and more com- 
plete infdrmalion upon the subject. It is to be regretted that 
these are not ,ye|t better known by the publication, long 
promised, ilr the accurate delineations and description of 
Mr. James By t^. 

' Accoi^ing to Thucydides the antient inliabitants of 
Athens, and .according to Sopboelea those of Argos, were 
Tyrrhene Pel^^ns. Thucyd. 1 . 4. c. tog. Sophoc. ap. 
Dion. Hal. Aiitiq* Rom. 1. 1. p. 17. This indeed is te^mony 
only to a name ; but from such early authors it is remarkable 
testimony. 
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report collected on the subject by Dionysius and 
Strabo, and everything remaining from the Roman 
writers, traditions of some authenticity were pre- 
served of migrations from the countries around the 
iEgean sea, at different times of the early ages, 
into Italy ; and of settlements in Tuscany,' and on 
its northern and southern borders. The Ligurians 
were supposed a colony from Greece ; Pisa and 
Caere in Tuscany, Formiae, Antium, Aricia, Ardea, 
Tibur and Prmneste in Latium, and Rome itself, 
were held to be Grecian towns. 

A colony however of later date, and concerning 
which testimony is more ample and more precise, 
may have carried science and the arts into Tuscany, 
in a state of at least as much advancement as they 
seem ever to have attained there. It was led by 
Demaratus from Corinth, upon occasion of the 
revolution in that city, through which the demo- 
eratical party, under Cypselus, became masters of 
the government : when the oligarchal chiefs, and 
particularly the family of the Bacchiads, of which 
Demaratus is said to have been, would find it 
desirable, or perhaps necessary, to seek settle- 
ments elsewhere. Demaratus found in Tarquinii, 
the principal city of Tuscany, a safe and honorable 
retreat for himself, his friends and dependants : 
he married a lady of high rank there^ and died in 
the peaceable possession of wealth, then esteemed 
extraordinary. A son of that marriage, inlieriting 
the wealth, became, with the name ctf Tarquinius 
Priscus, king of Rome, by election o£<the Roman 
people. The concurrence of testimonies, Greek 
and Roman, to these facts, tho of so early an age, 

T 3 seems 
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CHRP, seems to go far toward proving one two 
- ** " either that the Tuscan, and it mi^t be .added, 

the Romahtir esteemed the Corinthians a Idiidred 
people^ or that;|hey found foem a people superior 
to diemselves fo arts and general kno^l^. 

Bwodot. For the history of Etruria materials are very 
scanty. We find that its people, like the Greeks, 
& 933. unlike the other Italians, applied themselves 

i.s.p. 367. to maritime afiairs. Like the Greeks also 

they were at the same time a piratical and a com- 
mercial people. While they remained united 
under one government, their power by land and 
sea was formidable; they extended their arms 
with success into Lombardy; they conquered 
Campania, and the shores of Sardinia and Corsica 
became appendages of their dominion. After- 
ward, separating into several commonwealths, 
power sunk, arts declined, and while the growing 
strength and growing ambition of Rome gave 
constant alarm on the land-side, the Etrurian 
maritime force went into n^lect and decay. 
Thus, except in one instance, which will be spoken 
of hereafter, they were prevented from interfering 
very materially with the interests of the Grecian 
colonies in Italy. It appeared, nevertheless pro* 
per, to tak^ thus much notice of a people, pf sbme 
name in ancient tim^ and of much revived, with 
^rlMi|)s some retiown in modem, who, in the 
pro^ss of this History, must occasionally occur 
to nientibn. . 

In the tlecifne of ftie power of Tuscany the 
Carftiaginians succeeded to a mbre intire cominand 
of rite western jparts of the Mediterranean: the 

shores 
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riioitts of Sardinia and Corsica passed, from 
the Tuscan to the Carthaginian dominion ; and 
but for thb newly risen power of ,, Borne, there 
would have been Carthaginian ^nisons on the 
Latin coast. Of this we are assiited by (hat re- roi;b. 
markable treaty between Carthage and Rome, in ^ 
the time of the first consuls, twenty-ei^t yema 
before the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, the 
original of which, ingraved on a brazen tablet, 
remained to the time of Polybius, among the 
archives in the Capitol. What gave cause to the 
treaty, its own words, assisted by a passage of 
Strabo, sufficiently explain. The maritime towns stnbo, 
of Latium carried on some little commerce, but *' *' ’**■ 
were more addicted to piracy. Even after their 
subjection to Rome, associating themselves with 
the corsairs of Tuscany, they pushed maritime 
depredation smnetimes as far as the African coast ; 
but they were principally annoying to the com- 
merce with the new Carthaginian settlements in 
Sardinia and Corsica.^ At the same time Rome 
itself, powerful enough to hinder those sUoog 
measures of coercion by land, which the Cmrtha- 
^ian government had apparently attempted, was 
also rich enough to be an object for the Cartha- 
ginian merchants. Hence the equality established 
for the subjects of the tij^o republics by some 
articles of the treaty, while th^ genertd tenor- -of 
it is accommodated intirely to secure-aiMl prctaote 
the peculiar interest of Carthage; and nothing 
in it affords (he least ground for imppfosmg, with 
80 w 4 modam writers, in oppoationr to all the 

r 4 Roman 
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Roman historians, that Rome had then any 
establishment. 

While therefore the; Sicilian Greeks, by their 
success against, the Carthaginians, earned a glory 
which, we want means justly to estimate, their 
fellowcountrymen in Italy, unassailed by any 
formidable forein power, had no opportunity to 
acquire any similar fame. Their republics have 
nevertheless become objects of cariosity to pos- 
terity by the residence of the philosopher Pytha- 
goras, and some of his principal disciples among 
^em, and by the wonderfully beneficial eflhcts, 
political and moral, attributed to the propagation 
of his doctrine there. Unfortunately, however, 
Pythagoras living while writing was little practised 
in Greece, both the doctrine and its effects, not- 
withstanding very assiduous researches of many 
learned men, remain very deficiently and uncer- 
tainly known ; and the reports of the extraordinary 
populousness of some of the Italian Greek cities, 
and of the military force ^ which, for want of a 
forein foe worthy of it, they exerted against one- 
another, iho supported in some degree by autho- 
rity so far respectable that they excite wonder, 
w^ not be found, upon examination, to deserve 
beii(^. ^ 


We learn however .on sufficient authority, that 
about Ihe age of llolon and th| Pei||stratids, some 
of the Italian Gteek cities were considerable. 

twenty-five towns within its territory, 
Athra. and held four neig^iboring tribes of barbarians] in 
.W.C.6. vrThe luxury of its citizens became 

proverbial. 
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piNa^^ri^ia]. Indeed the application of the term s 

luxury to anything that could exist among the 

little republics of that age, has been ridiculed 
by some eminent modem writers; yet, if we 
sufficiently consider the circumstances of those 
republics, we shall perhaps find reason to think 
the charge of luxury f^ainst them may have been 
founded, tho the accounts of their military force 
are evidently fabulous. The luxury indeed of a 
narrow society, where manual labour is the business 
of slaves only, will differ from that of a great 
nation where all ranks i^re free; and it will be 
likely to differ particularly in this, that while 
general elegance in the style of living of persons 
in easy circumstances will be very inferior, parti- 
cular indulgences will be carried to greater ex- 
travagance. We are told by Diodorus that, in Diodor, 
consequence of the victory of the Sicilian Greeks 
over the Carthaginians near Himera, the number 
of slaves acquired by the Agrigentines was so 
great, that many individuals shared each five 
hundred ; and it is to be presumed, from his 
account, that no citizen would be without a share. 
Allowing here largely for exaggeration, we may 
still have a probable fact, so involving with it a 
sudden, general, great, and most pernicious change 
of manners, that, among the modem nations of 
Europe; nothjing ^an be imagined within the 
bounds of possibility parallel to it. Indeed if we 
would see examples of the character of tuxuiy 
among thelantient republics, we must Seek them 
perhaps ilther in.our colonies than in our capitals. 

Upon the whole then, tho the luxury of Sybaris 


remains 
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CHAP, remains chiefly recorded writers who lii^ll^liot 
• — ^ some centuries after Sybaris ceased to exist, 
fr*^’ia7 ^ Herodotus mentions only one Sybarite re- 
markably luxurious, yet we may not unreasonably 
bdieve that luxury was extravagant ihore. It 
l e c.«i. may have been even ek^ant, through the inter- 
course, which we learn was intimate, with the 
Asiatic Grecian cities ; and in r^ard to some 
points we are assured of its elegance; for sonah 
, of the Sybarite coins, yet existing, me of a beauty 
that modem art will with difficulty rival. Indeed 
the Lydian court might communicate, among the 
Greeks of its neighborhood, many refinements little 
known in Proper Greece, whidi yet from Miletus 
might pass to the wealthy towns of Italy. 
pKrfor. The government of Sybaris however was not 
' better established than that of many other Grecian 
states. In the usual contest of the aristocratical 
and democratical factions, the lower people under 
the conduct of a demagogue named Telys, expelled 
the richm citizens, to the number of five hundred, 
and shared their property. The exiles found re- 
fuge in the neighboring city of Ckotona. The 
Sybarite people under Telys, confident in thehr 
strength (for the population of Sybaris fiur ex- 
ceeded that of miy other Italian city) dmianded 
tte fii^tives, and on refusal, made war upon 
Crotona. Herodotus, in bis aqcotmt of this wak, 
speaks mth little confidence of ahy particulars, 
tho, vvithiiu little more than half a century after, 
he residfid upon the spot. The cunent reports 
were evidentiy known to him, and its history 
appears to have been finished in ftaly : yet he 

mentions 
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neiUier the philosopher Pythagoras, 
whom some later writers have made die counsellor 
of the Crotoniats upon the occasion, nor his dis> 
ciple, the eelebrated athlete Milo, who is asserted, 
on the same authority, to have been their general 
and hero. The event, which alone we learn with 
certainty, was, that the Sybarites were defeated, 
their city taken and destroyed, their common- 
wealth annihilated, and the very name lost. 

Such is the account that can be now collected 
of Sybaris ; and it involves almost tj^e whole poli- 
tical history of the rival and conquering city 
Crotona. But the fame of Crotona does ' not rest 
on its political eminence only. We have alreddy 
had occasion to observe, that, in many points of 
art and science, the Grecian colonies went before 
the mother-country. The medical school of 
Crotona, probably derived from Pythagoras, who 
is universally said to have applied himself, and to 
have directed his scholars, much to the study of 
nature, was of reputation, before the first Persian 
war, superior to any then in the world : its fame 
reached the court of Susa, where the Crotoniat 
Demqcedes became principal physician, and was 
in high favor with Darius. It is indeed remark- 
able that not any school within Greece, but that 
of the distant colony of Gyrene, held even &e 
second rank in medical reputation. But Crotona 
acquired extraordinary renown also in - another 
line : its air was esteemed singularly salubrious ; 
whence the natives were supposed to derive a 
peculiar firmness of muscle, with a general supe- 
riority of sbrength and agility ; and no dty boasted 

so 


SECT. 

n. 


Herodot. 

1. 3. €. 131* 
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ci^AP. gQ many victors in the. athletic contests a!t>*is|he 

— — ' Olympian games. Of the political system esta«- 
blished in Crotona, by Pythagoras, or the scholars 
of Pythagoras, we have little or nothing on any 
good authority. The later Greeks alone mention 
it; while the earlier agree in ascribing all that 
was most valuable in legislation among the Italian 
and Sicilian cities to Zaleucus and Charondas. 
That the arts however florished, the Crotoniat 
medals, yet remaining, testify ; and the reputation 
of the physiol school alone, in the want of au- 
thentic information more precise, would mark 
Crotona for a populous, ivealthy, and well-regu- 
lated city, where security and leisure were injoyed 
for the pursuit of science, and means for its in- 
couragement * 

The 

** The accounts given by Diodorus, and other antient 
writers, of the wonderful populousness of Crotona, and still 
much more of Sybaris, in themselves utterly improbable, are 
not only unauthorized, but virtually contradicted by the earlier 
Greek authors. They have therefore been rejected from the 
text ; yet, as they have not only been followed by all modern 
writers on the subject, but are countenanced by the respectable 
authority of Strabo among the antients, it may be proper 
to take some farther notice of them in a note. The Sybarites, 
according to l)iodorus, marched against Crotona, forming an 
army of three hundred thousand citizens. The Crotoniats 
met them with* only one hundred thousand ; but their general 
Milo, habited and armed in the wild manner ascribed by the 
poets to Hercules, was himself equal to half an army ; and 
the astonishingHlaughter which he ma^e with bis club, was a 
principal cause of the victoiy, in consequence of which Sybaris 
was destroyed. Strabo also reports that the Sybarite army 
cmisisted of three hundred thousand men ; but he does not, 

; like Diodorus, call them citizens ; so that admitting his 
account, the greater part might be slaves. Before this event, 
according to Justin 20 . c« 3 et 4.), tho he makes no mention 
of the event itsell, but after it, as it should seem from Strabo 
( 1 . 6. p. 261.x ^ bti^dred and thirty thousand Crotoniats were 

defeated 
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' Tfi other Italian Greek cities, of which Cuma, sect. 
Rhegiaixl, Locri-Epizephyrii, Tarentum, Brundu- , 

Siam; were populous and rich, are scarcely objects 

for 

defeated by the Locrians and Rhegians. But Strabo informs 
us that Herodotus, the historian, accompanied the Athenian 
colony which raised Thurium on the ruins of Sybaris, about 
sixty years, according to Diodorus, after its overthrow. And 
there is a passage in the history itself of Herodotus which has 
manifestly been written in Italy, and for the Italian Greeks. 

The traditions preserved among the descendants of the 
♦Sybarites concerning their city, as well as those of tlieir con- 
querors, have evidently enough been known to him. But if 
only a report remained of such a superiority of population 
in the Italian cities over those of Greece, it must have been 
striking. Herodotus never had the reputation of being back- 
ward to relate reports ; and yet, tho he mentions the destruc- 
tion of Sybaris, with some disputed circumstances concerning 
it, he has not a syllable of the extraordinary numbers of the 
Sybarite and Crotoniat armies. Herodotus and Thucydides 
are very seldom found in contradiction ; and the silence of 
the latter upon this occasion strongly confirms the negative 
testimony of the former. Where Thucydides professedly 
enumerates all the Grecian states which had been eminent 
for militaiy power, and mentions the naval strength of the 
Sicilian tyrants, far inferior to what Athens afterward pos- 
sessed (Thucyd. 1 . 1. c. 14.)^ he could not have omitted all 
notice of those immense armies of the Italian Greeks, to 
which no other Grecian state ever had anything comparable, 
had such armies existed. It is farther observable, that 
Aristotle mentions Sybaris only to quote an instance of sedi- 
tion. The name I believe never occurs in Plato’s works, and 
the name of Crotona is mentioned by neither of them : an 
omission utterly unaccountable but upon the supposition that 
the effects attributed by later writers to the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, were for some ages after the time to which they 
are ascribed, unheard of. We may indeed wonder where 
later writers, and particularly Cicero (Cic. Tosc. Qusest. 1. 16. 
and 4. 1 had their information. Herodotus, who mentions 
Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus (1. 4. c. 9a), as an eminent 
sophist in Samos, has not taken the least notice of his resi- 
dence in Italy. Plato, in the same passage in which he speaks 
of Charondas as the admir^ legislator of the Sicilian and 
Italian Greeks, mentions Pythagoras in contradistinction to 
the great reformers of republics, as a private teacher, singu- 
larly beloved and respected indeed hy his disciples, but the 
mere founder of a sect. (I^lat. de Rep. 1 . 10. p. 599, too. v. 2.) 
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for history, but as they become occasionally 
nected in transactions with slates of greiajter pciii- 
tical importance. To avoid interruption ^refore 
in the account of the affairs of the leading re- 
publics of Greece, it may be convenient h«:e to 
look forward to some of those transactions of the 
Italian states which principally deserve attention. 

Among the consequences of the conquest of 
Sybaris by the Crotoniats, one is recorded, which 

particularly 

It is there only in Plato’s 'works that his name occurs. Aris- 
totle (Ethic. 1 . 1. c. 1.) mentions him as the first who 
attempted to teach moral philosophy among the Greeks, and 
refers to his physical and metaphysical doctrines, but nowhere 
gives the least hint that he was even a speculative politician.' 
Isocrates (Busir. encom. p, 402. t. 2.) also affirms that he was 
the first who brought philosophy into Greece, and that he 
introduced new magnificence in religious ceremonies ; but of 
his politics he says nothing. The earliest testimony, in any 
extant author, to the Pythagoreans of Italy, is that of Poly- 
bius (b. 2. p. 1 26.) : of Pythagoras himself that author makes 
no mention. In short, what remains from earlier writers con- 
cerning this celebrated philosopher is next to nothing ; later 
accounts are contradictory, and abound with gross and palpable 
fictions, * Ne' libri che si leggono/ as the learned Florentine 
doctor Antonio Cocchi, 4 n his treatise concerning the Pytha- 
gorean diet, observes, * ci si vede far hgura, or di operator di 

* miracoli per la sua bontk, ed ora di mago ridicolo e d'im- 

* postore/ That the Samian Pythagoras was eminent among 
the earliest fcithers of Grecian philosophy is clearly esta- 
blished ; but that he was a legislator, the silence of all the 
earlier writers, and especisdly of Aristotle, seems very strongly , 
to confute. 

The passage of Herodotus, which proves that a part of his 
history was writl^ in Italy, and for the Italian Greeks, is in 
his fourth, book ; 'i^herC| after describing some circumstances 
of the Tauric ChersoncSe, he illustrates them, for the inha- 
bitants of Proper Greece, by a comparison with some circum- 
stances of Attica; but as this might be.no illustration tor 
many of those among whom he then lived, he proceeds thus : 

TV? Wlixvf rm»rm iyv 

•» TV? 

4-0.99. 
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pnticularly merits notice; because now of extra- sect. 
ordinary appearance, yet, in the early ages, so far . 

from nricommon, that it . forms one among the 
characteristical marks of difference between the 
political state of the antient and of the modem 
wrorld. The Sybarite territory, chiefly a plain, 
watered by the little rivers Sybaris and Craffiis, 
of no great extent, but uncommon fertility, scarcely 
forty miles from the conquering city Crotona, and ‘ ^ 
adjoining, or nearly so, to its domain, lay flfty- 
ei^t years unoccupied. The Crotoniats were 
unable to protect their own people in the cultiva- 
tion of it, and their jealousy, perhaps a reasonable 
jealousy, deterred others. At length some Thes- 
salians ventured to attempt a settlement there; 
but were quickly expelled by the Crotoniats. 

Not thus however totally discouraged, associating 
such remnant of the Sybarite people as they could 
collect, they applied first to Lacedaemon and then 
to Athens for support. It was little in the general 
disposition of the Lacedaemonian government to 
ingage in such enterprizes ; and, its circumstances 
at the time being adverse, ais we shall have occa- 
sion to observe more particularly in the sequel, 
nothing was obtained there. The circumstances 
of Affie»is, on the contrauy, made such an appli- 
cation wdcome. Under authority of the Athenian 
government, a proclamation was published over 
Greece to ingage volunteers for the colony.. To 
give efficacy to this, an incouraging response was 
procured from the oracle of Delphi ; and Lampon 
and Xenocritus, with tan riiips ^ war under their 
orders, were appointed to command the expediti<m- 

The 
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GRAP. The adventurers became numerous and.,§0IIM!i 
. . were of eminence; particularly HerodoWi.'&e 

Strabo, historian, Protagoras the philosopher, scholar of 
i>!og.^Lwr! Democritus, and Lysias, son of Cephalus, the 
friend of Socrates, himself afterwards the cele- 
Eratoath. bratej rhctorician whose orations remain to us. 

Measures were wisely taken ; and the colony was 
established, as far as appears, without opposition. 
The chosen spot was at a small distance from the 
.antient site of Sybaris, where the fountain Thuria 
afforded the advantage of a plentiful supply of 
water. The town was built on a regular plan, 
with three streets crossing four others at right 
angles ; and the antient name being rejected, as 
of ill omen, the colonists assumed the appellation 
of Thurians, and the town was called Thuria or 
Thurium A constitution was framed for the 
new state, according to Diogenes Laertius, by 
Protagoras. Probably he took the system of 
Charondas for his model, and thence may have 
arisen fhe mistake of Diodorus, who attributes 
to Charondas the honor of having founded the 
Thurian constitution. 

When we consider the advantRjgeous circum- 
stances under which this colony was established, 
the uncommon abilities and uncommon power of 

the 

' Aiyilai e«vfur. Schol. in Aiistopb. Nub. 

V. 331. Diodorus has transmitted to us die ichno^phy of 
' Thulium and the name# of the streets. The four parallel 
Streets were called Heracleia, Aphrodisias, Olympias, Diony- 
sius ; or Heicules-street, Venus-street, Olympia-street, and 
BacchiMMtreet. Instead of favorite deities, an analogous 
superstition, in the same country, in modem times, would have 
named them from some favorite saints. The other streets 
were called Heroa^ Thuria, and Ihurina. 
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of the undertaking (the great minister sect. 
of Pericles), the superiority of the men . ^ 

ingaged in it, and the celebrity of the laws under 
which it long florished, and then look forward to 
ivhat remains of its history, we cannot but be 
shocked to find how little personal security was 
injoyed under^ the best political constitutions of 
that age; how much less than under those govern- 
ments of modem Europe, which we are accustomed 
most to reprobate and despise ; and then, while 
we exult in the singular blessings which we our- 
selves injoy, we shall be less disposed to blame 
others, who in political circumstances far less 
fortunate, chuse yet rather to rest under die lot 
derived from their ancestors, than risk the horrors 
of civil war, to obtain, with final success, perhaps 
only a revival of those miseries with which most 
of the antient republics abounded, and from which 
the happiest were never secure*. All the wise 
regulations of Protagoras could not prevent the 
growth of sedition in Thurium. Disputes arose 
early between the forein colonists and the Sybarites Anst. Poiu. 
who were associated with them; and those dis- strabo,®’ 
putes ended only with the massacre of a part, and * ® 
the final dispersion of the rest, of that remnant of 
unfortunate people. 

A remnant of the Sybarite people nevertheless 


survived, and it may be ventured even to add'that 
they fiorished; tho antient hisg^ry Has scarcely 

left 


* This aeutiment was deduced aimpiy from Grecian history ; 
having been long written, and time published, before 
France began to exhibit horrors beyond all recorded example. 

VOL. 1 1. ^ ^ V 
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CH.w. left three words about them. We arc uninforiped 

.. ^ ' . whether it was in the exuberance of the |)opulation 

of Sybaris that the colony was sent out, or in the 
calamity of the city that a portion of its peojde 
fled, to that extensive bay on the v^esterQ coast 
of Italy, now called the gulph of Salerno; where 
the Greek city of Poseidonia, otherwise named 
P.s:sTUM, acknowleged Sybaris for its mother- 
country. To this day the magnificent remains of 
the public buildings of that place, amid the desb- 
lation surrounding them, interest as they astonish 
the curious traveller, whether antient ])olitical 
history, or the history of the arts, or art itself, be 
his object; w;hile the obscurity, and almost nullity, 
of traditiou concerning them, afford endless room 
for conjecture. 

It were difficult to say what advantage the 
world may or may not derive fronj those specu- 
lations on the antient state of mankind, those 
visionary inquiries into antient history, in pro- 
secution of which so much ingenuity hath of late 
been employed, to overthrow every traditionary 
testimony transmitted by the earliest writers. 
But when, on one side, we see it asserted that 
what have been four thousand years the &iest 
climates of our globe, were in its first ages unin- 
habitable through exc^ of heat, and that all 
science had its birth in the now frozen regions of 
Tartary, then qlone, by their height above the 
ocean, affording that temperature of mr in which 
men could live ; when, on the other, we find not 
less force of eruditioii or of reason inga^d in the 
attempt to show that the process of things has 

been 
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bem th^ reverse ; and that the; firat civilized 
on a' portion of die ^obe now 
covert to the depth of many hundred fathom by 
the Adnntic ocean ; it seems probable that^ these 
militadng systems desbre^ing oneanpther, the 
fashkm of all will pass ; and that learned men> 
however wishing for better information about the 
early state of mankind than the oldest authors 
f^ish, may nevertheless come to acknowlegc 
that better is not likely to be obtained. In the 
spirit of inventive history it has been a supposition 
of late cherished, by some among the curious 
and learned, that the noble piles whose ruins 
remain at Pgestum, as well as the various existing 
monuments of the arts of antient Etruriai have 
been the produce of science and improvement, 
not derived from Greece or the Easl^ but the 
native growth of Italy ; or, however, that, whether 
Italy received the arts from the lofty plains of 
Tartary, or from the submerged Atlantic con- 
tinent, she had them before Greece, and at least 
assisted the eastern nations in communicating 
them to that country. I would avoid long dis- 
cussion of matters which are rather of the pro- 
vince of the antiquarian; and indeed upon the 
subject in question it seems enough for the 
historian, that neither ^cero, with aU his par- 
tiality for Italy, and all his diligence, and all his 
means of |pquiry, npr Horace, with all his desire 
to gratify his Etruscan patron, nor Vir^l, nor 
Livy, nor Pliny, had the least suspicion that their 
fellQwcottotrymen had anyelwfu to the priority 
in science and art, whidi it has been proposed by. 

V 2 some 
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CHAP, some learned modems to attribute to them^ 

. . Without therefore adding anything to what, Has 

been alreddy said about Tuscany, I shall proceed 
to state some circumstances, not alien from the 
purpose of Grecian history, which inay afford 
grounds for estimating the state of 6iviiization 
and improvement among the inhabitants of the 
middle and southern parts of Italy, previous 
to the migration of the first Grecian colonie;! 
thither. 

Occasion has heretofore occurred to mention 
that CuMA, situated a few miles northwest of the 
Ch.5.5.a. present city of Naples, was esteemed the oldest 

of this Hist. L, , T • 

Grecian Cgiony westward of the Ionian sea. 
The distance of Cuma from its mother-country 
Euboea, and the extent of barbarian shores that, 
in the coasting navigation of the age, must be 
passed to reach it from any part of Greece, here 
deserve consideration. Of the course that was 
usually, or, it ma^ be said, constantly held, if 
Timcyd. storms did not force the navigator out of his way, 
1-t^ai " perfectly informed. The. shores of Greece 

.Xen. Hei. were measured, in fair weather, from headland to 

1. G, c. 2. 

s. J7, 18. headland j but along the windings of the coast, 
if the sky threatened, as far as the iland of 
Corcyra. The navigator then became particularly 
anxious for a serene sky and quiet water to cross 
the Ionian gulph. Having made the lapygian 
promontory, if fair weather continue^ he would 
avoid the circuit of the gulph of Tarentum, and 
stretch away for the Lacinian promontory, whence 
the c<mst would conduct him to the Messenian 
strait. The antients seem to have little known 
' the 
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tl^e art' of profiting from any wind that did not 
blow nearly in their course. The wind therefore 
which -had favored the navigator from Eubma to 
the southern capes of Peloponnesus, would oppose 
his progress toward the Epirot coast. In pro- 
ceeding then to Messina, he would want another 
change; and to hold his way thence, between two 
and three hundred miles northward to Cuma, a 
third; or, in defect of these, weather so calm as 
not to impede his oars. The course from the 
nearest part of Greece to Cuma would be, even 
with favoring weather, about six hundred miles, 
and from Euboea near a thousand. 


SECT. 

II. 


With this length of navigation, and these diffi- 
culties inseparable from it, difficulties|with which 
the Mediterranean coasting seamen are to this 
day well acquainted, the settlers at Cuma, it is 
evident, must rest their safety upon their own 
strength, compared with that of those who were 
likely to oppose them, and not upon any assist- 
ance to be expected from Greece. Those adven- 
turers then, so risking themselves out of all reach 
of support from home, chose for their settlement 
no barren and worthless comer, likely to be 
neglected in a country which had any civilized 


inhabitants, but a critical post, on the verge of Foijrb. 
the Campanian plain, emphatically named the 
Happy Campania, the richest, and, from earliest *■ P' 


ages, the most coveted part of Italy. The local 
circumstemces deserve notice; and the whole 


Cumsean territory is so trodden by travellers, for 
the sa:ke of the antiquities, the natural curiosities, 
and the picturesk beauties with .which it abounds, 
V 3 that 
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CHAP, that in speiiking of it 1 shaU spealoof what is MCiite 
- -■ fetmiliar to many ^English readors than /most pMto. 

of dieir own country; and its Stares ave 40 
ohnracteristical, that, to those who never saw k, 
a gcmd map may 'give sufficient asaistanice. 

At the foot of the mountains, which occofy so 
large a portion Of the itfterior of Italy, the 
panian plain stretches about fifty miles in l^gth, 
from die Massic hills to those which divide the 
bay of >Naph» from that 'of Salerno, and some- 
times twenty ‘in width, from the Appennine to the 
sea. Ihe inclination of the ground suffices, in 
most parts, to give ‘Course to the streams which 
cross this ^in, and yet scarcely any visible 
inequality hiterrupts the apparent level of thie 
siifface, €t!tcept where a series of volcanoes has 
given form to the coast, from 'the bay of Cuma 
to die bay of Stabia. Of the hills however m 
diis tract, except Vesuvius, none are too high 
foT' cultivation; and 'die subterranean £res, which 
produced them, had long been quiet before the 
Greeks became acquainted with them ; even 
Vesuvius having been unknoun U) any andent 
writer as a burning mountain, till the eruption 
happened which destroyed Herculaneum and 
PompeiR 

^ben MegasdieBes, with Ms band of Enbmau 
advetlturers, ' arrived /ontdaeGarapaniaa coast, dm 
baynf Baise, one the heat smadateds diat the 

^ Italian 

* tnw‘X!iuneaji.territl!ry was however known to be volcanic 
ground aSLpu-ly as findar’s time, as we team from Uli first 
PytiMstnf'm. Teiiiaps hiount ‘fipmiKiis, ^in tfae aeigUboriiig 
ilaHil of Ischia, might then emit flame, ^ee Strabo, b. 5. 
p. 048. 
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Ilsdiiao shores afiord, presented harbors so com- 
modtous for the vessels of the age, tliat they 
might have fixed the choice of those whose object 
was either commerce or piracy. But Megasthenes 
looked to greater things. The Oscans, who then 
held the Campanian plain, are said to have won 
it by arms from the Ausonians ; yet the evident 
weakness of those barbarian conquerors excited 
the hope that so rich a possession might be ra- 
vished from them. This view seems to have 
directed the founder in chusing the site of his 
town : and for the three purposes of security to 
a garrison, of commanding an extent of coast 
abounding with harbors, and of carrying on enter- 
prize against the possessors of the plain, a spot 
could not perhaps have been more judiciously 
selected than the rocky summit, toward the western 
end of the volcanic hills, and at some distance 
from the shore, where the ruins of tlie castle of 
Cuma still remain. Immediately below is a small 
})lain, guarded on the land side by the castle and 
by the hills themselves; and so protected toward 
the sea, by marshes, lakes, and broken ground, that 
a small force might easily defend it against a large 
one. This plain, in the infancy of the colony 
perhaps nearly sufficing to supply it with bread, 
became, in its increase, as relics everywhere still 
to be discovered testify, in large proportion covered 
by the city. For his port Megasthenes chose, 
not the harbor of Misenum, whose superior ad- 
vantages, considered by ther^selves, decided the 
Romans afterward to make it their principal naval 

ij 4 arsenal, 
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arsenal, but a spot preferable for his purpose^ pn 
account of its reddier communication with Cuma, 
where the town of Dicsearchia was built, better 
known afterward by the Roman name PuteolL- 

The early success of the Euboean adventurers 
answered the prudence with which their measures 
appear to have been concerted ; for, tho at what 
time, and through what struggles, w’e are unin- 
formed, they conquered the Campanian plain. 
But they were not allowed the quiet injoyment of 
so valuable an acquisition : the Tuscans, then in 
the height of their power, whether solicited by 
the oppressed Oscans, or incited meerly by am- 
bition and avarice, carried their arms thither, and 
the force of Cuma was unequal to the contest. 
The Tuscans made themselves complete masters 
of the plain; they founded the city of Capua, 
which became its capital; and from them, accord- 
ing to Strabo, descended the people afterward 
known by the name of Campanians. 

The Curaajans, after this reverse, which ex- 
tinguished their hope to become a considerable 
power by land, pevertheless prospered as a mari- 
time colony. They extended their maritime settle- 
ments, and, in spite of the force of Campania, 
vindicated to themselves the possession of the 
hills on the coast, at the eastern extremity of 
which they built the town of Naples. It was not 
till after they had florished some centuries, that 
faction, the common bane of Grecian cities, at 
length superinduced their ruin. The Campanians, 
wiA whom they seem to have had almost 

perpetual 
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perpetual warfare, thus first got footing in Naples; 
and afterward reduced Cuma itself". 

Such then having been the weakness, and bar. 
barktn of the Italian tribes, the Tuscans alone 
excepted, that, according to every testimony of 
Greek and Roman writers, wherever almost a 
Grecian pirate chose to form a settlement on the 
coast, he found no force among the natives capable 
of preventing his purpose, it seems needless to 
seek for other proof that such people were not the 
founders of those edifices at Poseidonia, which 
have existed now between two and three thousand 
years, and survived, near nine centuries, the total 
destruction of t^e city. It appears from Strabo 
that, when the Sybarite adventurers arrived there, 
they found a town, either unfortified, or fortified 
so slightly, that the barbarous inhabitants aban- 
doned it almost without resistance, and betook 
themselves to the neighboring mountains. The 
local circumstances were not such as the Greeks 
generally coveted for a settlement, yet such as 
they sometimes accepted. The place was strong, 
not by a lofty rock offering itself for a fortress, 
but by a marsh on which it bordered, and by a 
stream with which a surrounding ditch might be 
floated. These, with the neighborhood' of the 
sea, and the extent and fertility of the adjacent 
plain, were the advantages of the situation. The 
inconveniencies at the same time were great. 
The neighboring marsh infected the air, and the 

water 

“ According to Diodorus, in the fourth year of the eighty- 
ninth Olympiad, the twelfth of the Peloponnesian war, and 
430 before the Christian era. Diod. 1 . is, c. 76. ' 
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CHAP, water of the stream is brackish and unR^lesoiQje* 

■ But security and sustenance were the great Objects 
of the Sybarites. Having fortified the j^wn, tjtney 
thence commanded a large portion of the pl^ ;■> 
and hpw they florished, thdr works, now remaining 
amid wide desolation melancholy monuments of 
past human grandeur, largely testify. 

But tho, in the early ages, a small body of 
Sybwites, not the most renowned in arms among 
, the Greeks, was superior to any force the barba- 
rftJiHUt Italians could oppose to them ; tho a few fu- 
gitive Phocaeans from Asia Minor could establish 
themselves, and florish in their settlement of Velia 
on the Lucanxan coast, which became one of 
the earliest seats of philosophy ; yet in process of 
years, arts and knowlege introducing themselves 
among the Italians, their population and their 
political strength increased ; and those who had 
been unable to oppose the infancy of the Grecian 
towns, could overpower their maturity. Thus 
not only the Campanians, who came originally 
n^^.’a54. with all the arts Of Etruria, reduced Coma 

and its dependencies, but the once savage Luca- 
nians conquered Poseidonia and Velia'*. After- 
ward, under Roman protection, Poseidonia pros- 
pered again with the name of Paestum, survived 

the 

* ‘ Ik',' 

Virgil, who expressly brings civilization to Italy from 
Asia Minor, 

(yEneas 

Bellum ingens geret Italid, populosque feroces 

Contundet, moresque viris et mcenia jponet) 

JEn. 1. 1 . V. <68. 

attributes barbarian cruelty and ignorance particularly to tlie 
tribes in the neighborhood of Velia. JEn, 1. 6. v, 359. 366. 
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Uie .JRoman eaapire in the west, and about the sbct. 
begitiniog of the tenth centuiy, in one unhappy . ^ 
how> fieoeived its total ruin from the destructive 
hah^ of the Saracens ‘K 


“ The style of the ruins of Paestum, nearly resembling 
that of most of the temples remaining in Sicily, and of 
one of which small relics only are left at Pompeii, differs 
from what is found common in Greece, and among the 
Grecian settlements in Asia, by greater massiveness, and a 
characteristicai simplicity* Hence some have been disposed 
to infer that the Paestan, Sicilian, and Pompeian buildings 
have all been anterior to the age to which they are commonly 
attributed, and that they are Italian and not Grecian ar- 
chitecture. But, not to say any more pf the total want of 
testimony to the existence .of an Italian people capable of 
teaching architecture to the Greeks, the following consi- 
derations, I think, may sufficiently account for the difference 
between the style of the Attic, and that of the Sicilian and 
Paestan buildings. Sybaris was destroyed about eighteen years 
before the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, and the buildings 
of Agrigentum, where the noblest ruins of Sicily remain, 
were raised, according to Diodorus, immediately after that 
event, when Athens was also to be restored, after its com- 
plete destruction by the Persians. It is likely that the 
Agrigentines and Sybarites would build in the style of tlieir 
forefathers : but we are well informed that the Athenians did 
otherwise. Themistocles, who superintended the rebuilding 
of Athens, splendid in his disposition, rather to excess, ac- 
quainted with the elegancies of Asia Minor, and possessing 
power to command the science, art, and taste of that country, 
would not restore when he could improve. Cimon, who suc- 
ceeded him in the administration, was also remarkable for 
his magnificence ; and he too had seen whatever the Asiatic 
coast possessed of great and beautiful. But the ornamental 
buildings of both those great men were comparatively little 
to what were afterward raised under the superintendence of 
Pericles and the direction of Pheidias. The fame of the 
buildings Athens then spreding over Greece, a new styli 
of architecture was introduced gradually everywhere. The 
Ionic order had been imported into Attica from Asia ; the 
Corinthian was soon after invented by an Athenisui architect; 
and the Doric itself began to change its antient simple and 
massive grandeur, for more embellishment, lightness, and 
grace. 

. Mistakes about things often arise from mistakes about 
names. The order of architecture called Doric, has been 

supposed, 
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CHAP, supposed, even by Vitruvius, originally peculiar to the Doriair 
X, Greeks; but apparently, indeed almost evidently, without 
“ ^ foundation. For till after the age of Xerxes, only one order of 

architecture, as we are well assured, was known in Greece ; 
and that is not likely to have had a name because names 
arise only from the necessity of distinguishing in speech two 
or more things of the same kind. But when the Ionic order 
was iinported from Ionia in Asia by the Athenians, who were 
themselves original lonians, tlie term Ionic would naturally 
grow into use as a distinguishing name for the new order ; 
and then, and not before, a name was wanted for the old one. 
Ionic and Doric being the two great distinctions of the Greek 
nation, and the old style of architecture holding its vogue 
among the Dorian cities, for some time after the new one had 
been adopted by the Athenians, the Doric name thus would 
as naturally adhere to the one as the Ionic to the other. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Affairs of Greece, from the Conclusion of that 
commonly called tlie Persian War, to the 
Establishment of Security for the Greeks against 
the Barbarians by the Successes of Cimon. 


SECTION I. 


State of the known World at the time of the Retreat of Xerxes 
from Crreeccm Dedications^ Festivals^ and Monuments in 
Greece, occasioned bj/ the Victories over the Persians, 
Restoration of Athens: Jealousy of the Peloponnesians : 
Administration of Thetnistocles : Parties at Athens: Banish- 
ment of Thcmistocles, 


R eturning tlien to the period whence 
we digressed, and looking over the world, as 
far as history will carry the view, this nearly was 
the state of things : Toward the east, the Persian 
empire, crippled for external exertion by immense 
waste of men and treasure, nevertheless continued 
to spred its power over almost all that was known 
of the Asiatic continent; for Scythia, tho its for- 
midable hords had military fame, as a country, 
may be called almost unknown. In the west, 
the rising power of Carthage was checked by the 
great defeat received from the Greeks in Sicily; 
Tuscany, divided into several republics, was in a 
kind of natural >decay; the growing strength of 
Rome, ingaged in continual struggles with little 

states 
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CHAP, states in its immediate neighborhood, was scarcely 

^ . heard of beyond them; the southern Italians, 

excepting the Campanians, lived unpolished among 
their mountains ; the Greek cities on the ItaKan 
coast, unconnected, and thus, in the concerns of 
nations, inconsiderable, were nevertheless pros- 
perous and wealthy seats of science and arts; 
the Sicilian Greeks, united under the abilities of 
Gelon, were the most powerful and florishing 
people of the Grecian name. Civilization had 
hitherto moved in a line eastward and westward, 
in the climate most favorable for the first exertions 
of man in society ; and was confined there to the 
countries most favorably circumstanced- It could 
not poietrate the mountainous and frozen conti- 
nent immediately north of Greece. Under a 
more genial sky, Spain, tho a great object for 
Carthaginian commerce, affords nothing for his- 
tory ; and of the extensive country of Gaul, little 
was known beyond the small portion of its coast 
washed by the Mediterranean, the most inviting 
spots of which were occupied by the Massilian 
Greeks. Britain, esteemed almost b^ond the 
limits of the world, was heard of only through 
uncertain reports of Carthaginian or Phenician 
navigators' ; and Germany was one vast forest, 
imp^trable to civilized man. 

Such 

* When the British Hands first becipne known to the 
Greeks we are not informed. Alreddy in Aristotle's time, 
however, Great Britain with the name of Albion, and Ireland 
with that of leme (the same evidently with the modern, 
name Erin) were known to be Hands, larger than any in the 
Mediterranean, with many smaller Hands near their shores ; 
and all together were called the Ba^tanic itAWPS* Aristojt- 
de Mondo, c. g. Apparently with the fall of Carthage the 

commerce 
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Such. WAS the state of the known world, when ssc 

ihe P^iap monarch withdrew from those great ' 

soaptes of action where his immense armies and 
ilo^s had been destroyed, leaving to his officers, 
instead of the splendid views- of conquest, with 
which the war had been undertaken, the melsm- 
choly care to defend the maritime provinces of his 
vast empire. Among the Greeks on the other 
hand the late evmts, at once dispelling those 
terrors of subjection to a forein yoke which had 
been long impending, gave them, in the security 
of peace, to injoy at leisure their exultation in 
the wonderful and glorious deliverance, which, 
under Divine Providence, their own valor and 
skill in arms, and the wholesome institutions, 
prevailing for a time against the vices of tlieir 
gov^nments, had procured for them. 

The 

coHunercc of the Mediterranean shores with the Britannic 
Hands was gr^tly narrowed ; for in the Augustan age, the 
information of both Diodorus and Strabo about them was 
very scanty, neither seeming to have known more than 
Aristotle, except what was learnt, principally of the south- 
western part, through Caesar’s invasion. Ireland, unnamed 
by Diodorus, is called by Strabo ‘ Bretannic lernc/ All the 
ilands, great and small collectively, are called by both writers, 
as by Aristotle, the Bretanic Hands. Diod. 1. 3- c. 38. 

Strab. 1 . 0. p. 63 & 129. 

When the crowns of England and Scotland were united, 
ibtmes the first wisely promoted the abolition of habitual anti- 
pathies, and assisted the foundation laid for uniting the people, 
by affording them one common name, through the elegant 
tide he assumed, of King of Great Britain. When the union 
was lately formed with Ireland, it may seem that the same 
just policy, and a similar sense of elegance, led to the Latin 
tide which his Majesty's ministers recommended. Why the 
English title should so differ, has never been declared, and is 
not obvious, Its unwieldy frame seems calculated for nothing 
but tp pxclude the Irish from community in a nmne, to which 
they have so olii and clear a title, and to prevent the advan- 
tages of such a community, which are important for people 
living under one government. 
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Herodotus, will probably be secured by the press sect. 
agi^nst perishing while the world shall last. One . 
ikas in honor of the Pelopotinesians collectively, 
without mentioning the other Greeks, who, under 
Leonidas, defended the* pass ; the other comme- 
morated only the Lacedaemonians who fell with 
their prince. The simplicity of these inscriptions 
characterizes the manners of the age; and the 
partiality to Peloponnesus and Lacedaemon marks 
the prevalence of Peloponnesian influence in the 
assembly. They were, as was then usual, in 
verse. The former may be litCerally translated 
thus : ‘ Here four thousand men from Pelopon- 
‘ nesus fought with three millions:’ the other, 

* Stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that here we 
‘ lie in obedience to their laws*. 

More pressing cares meanwhile ingaged the 
Athenians, the restoration of their country laid 
waste, and of their city reduced to ruins and 

ashes : 

* Strabo says the monument, with the inscription, was in 
his time still in its place. The inscription remains reported 
by l^rodotus, the Athenian orator Lycurgus, Strabo himself, 

Dio^rus, and others, with some little variations, which show 
that some of them at least have trusted to memory. Cicero 
says it was composed by Simonides, and he has given a Latin 
translation of it thus ; 

Die, hospes, Spartse nos te hie vidisse jacentes, 

Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 

M.T. Cic. Tusc. Qusest. 1. 1. n. loi« 

The original is thus variously reported : 

{fi/ ttyyfMetv AaxfJWifAPvwx eVt 
KiifAiQtc, tttUvp pifjiatri Herodot. 

&yytiXo9' Aaxi3i*if*orwK m Tyh 

Tor^; K%U»i9 muOof4,t90t 90f^if*0tg^, 

Lycurg. & Diod. 

'’'il ( 99 * »w»yyu^p9, K, r. ■. — Strab. 

VOL. IT. 
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CHAP, ashes: yet now,, according to Diodorus, they also 
. . instituted their public funeral anniversary,; 

Diod. Sic. which the superior genius of their orators, l^ly> 
1. ii.e. 33. pronounced the praises -of the deceased, together 
with the political eminence which their com- 
monwealth acquired, gave afterward a celebrity 
unequalled in other parts of Greece. Public 
funerals indeed in honor of those who had merited 
highly of the commonwealth, as we Icam from 
higher authority, Irere of earlier date ; yet the 
ceremony may have been now first established in 
that form which became the rule for following 
times. Now also probably were raised the columns 
or terms, which remained many ages, on the 
barrows covering the bodies of those who fell in 
the field of Marathon ; for it is little likely that 
monuments erected for such a purpose would have 
escaped the destructive hands of the Persians, 
and erf those Greeks who sided with the Persians, 
Pausan. while they possessed the country. Pausanias, 
visiting the spot above six hundred years after, 
found them, with the inscribed names of the slain, 
still perfect. One barrow covered the Atheosius, 
another die Plataeans, together with the slalbs ; 
and to , make some amends to the memory of 
Miltiades for the severity with which he had been 
treated when living, tho he had not fallen in the 
held, a particular monument to his honor was 
erected there’. The 

Th6 inscriptionH>n the Athenian barro«ir remains reported 
by the orator Lycurgus, thus : 

Xfvffttpopm MnlWv ifQpiO'w i6pet(At9, 

‘ The Athenians, fighting a{ Marathon as the advanced 
* guard of the Greek nation, overthrew the force of the gold- 
‘ bearing Medes.' 



RESTORATION OF ATHENS. 


The Athenians, in retaking possession of the shot. 
site of their city, found only a small part of the . ^ . 

walFstanding, with a few houses which had been Thucyd. 
reserved for the residence of the principal Persian 
officers. During the past summer, Themistocles 
appears to have been in no public situation. Some Horodot. 
jealousy excited by the high distinction shown nfjdor.'*^ 
him at Sparta, and too boastful a display of his j,,“' 
own glory, had given disgust ; and the chief 
commands had been committed to Aristeides and 
Xanthippus. In the following autumn however, 
when the reparation of the ravages of war came 
under deliberation, Themistocles again stepped 
forward, again found means to acquire the favor, 
and through that favor to become the ruler of the 
Athenian people. In restoring the city, which 
was the most urgent business, the late events 
would impress strongly upon their minds the 
necessity of providing, in the most effectual 
manner possible, for its future security. What 
others were anxious for, each with a view to his 
domestic ease, Themistocles urged to promoto the 
political greatness of his country, to which he 
looked for the foundation of lus own greatness. 

At his instigation therefore it was determined Timcyd. 
to postpone everything to the completion of the ’ * 
fortifications ; and these were put under his 
direction. A larger space ivas marked out than 
h^d been included within the former walls, and 
the work was prosecuted with the most zealous 
diligence. 

While the Athenians were thus employed in 
repairing the past mischiefs of war, and providing 

X 2 against 
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CHAP, against the future, the Lacedsemonians, tfrho had 
. ■ suffered nothing but the loss of a very' hi^h- 

siderable proportion of their citizens, had foil 
leisure to contemplate the state of things around 
them, and the probable consequences of the late 
events. They had long been accustomed, not 
only to esteem themselves, but to be esteemed by 
all Greece, as the superior state, intitled by a kind 
of prescriptive right to take the lead in all common 
- concerns of the nation. This right had been dis- 
puted hitherto only by the Argians, who still 
claimed hereditary preeminence, transmitted, as 
they urged, from the Danaid, Perseid, and Pelopid 
monarchs, through the elder branch of the He- 
isocrat.ad raclcid family. But Argos, continually torn by 
'340 1 . 1 internal faction, and weakened by almost every 
I. Anger, external war in which it had been ingaged, wanted 
force to support its claim ; while Sparta had the 
advantage, in public opinion, df boasting the 
regular descent of its reigning princes from 
Hercules, Pelops, and Perseus, with the more 
solid advantage of possessing superior military 
Strength ; and this farther supported by the con- 
fidence of the Peloponnesian states in the wisdom 
and steddiness, which,' through the superiority of 
its constitution, seldom failed to appear in its 
counsels. But the late transactions had brought 
forward a peoplu, hitherto of very inferior political 
weight among the Grecian states, of very inferior 
military power, and of the Ionian race, far inferior, 
in general estimation, to the Dorian. This rising 
state had been nearly crashed under the over- 
whalming pressure of the Persian arms; butirhat 

had 
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had threatened its annihilation, had in effect only 
directed its strength to a new mode of exertion, 
thibugh which it had acquired a new kind of 
power, to an amount that Lacedaemon could not 
hope immediately to rival. A jealousy thus una- 
voidably arose, and every motion of the Athenians 
was watched with suspicious attention ; which 
some of the allies, according to the candid Thu- 
cydides, carried farther than the Lacedaemonians 
themselves. 

No sooner therefore were tlie new fortifica- 
tions of Athens begun, than the -®ginetans, whose 
antient enmity had been smothered, not extin- 
guished, by the terrors of the Persian invasion, 
sent ministers to excite the interference of Sparta. 
A remonstrance came in consequence to Athens. 

‘ Experience,’ it was urged, * had proved, that 
‘ Athens, however fortified, could not withstand 
‘ the force of the Persian empire. The erection 
‘ therefore of fortifications, beyond Peloponnesus, 

‘ was but forming a strong-hold for the enemy ; 

‘ and the common interest of Greece required 

* rather that all fortified places, so situate, should 

* be dismantled. Peloponnesus would suffice as 

* a temporary retreat for all who should be obliged 
‘ to quit their possessions in the more exposed 
‘ part of the country.’ Such, we are told by 
Thucydides, was the avowed policy, not of the 
Lacedaemonians only, but of all tlieir Pelo- 
ponnesian allies. If these arguments should 

immediately 
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* This date and tHI next are conjectural. Dodwell is 
evidently wrong in supposing the walls completed, as well as 
all the negotiations about them, within the year. 
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CHAP< immediately be inforced by arms, Athena was not 

. . in condition to resist : to temporize was necessary ; 

and the conduct of Themistocles, upon this oc- 
casion, has been celebrated as a masterpiece of 
policy, vvhere nothing was omitted by which a 
genius equally fertile, pliable, and daring, could 
prosecute its purpose. To the I.acedaBmonian 
ministers, who brought the remonstrance, it was 
answereidi ‘ That their government must certainly 
‘ have been misinformed, both of what was doing 
‘ and what was intended by the Athenian people. 

‘ Athens was not, like Lacedaemon, an inland 
‘ town : near as it lay to the coast, if totally un- 
‘ fortified, it would be liable to insult from every 
‘ daring pirate. But, for their own sakes, not less 
‘ than for the common interest of Greece (for 
‘ which of all Grecian people surely the Athenians 
‘ least merited the suspicion of deficient zeal) they 
‘ would be careful not to form strong-holds for 
‘ the common enemy. Ambassadors should how- 
‘ ever be immediately sent to Lacedmmon, who 
‘ should account satisfactorily for the proceedings 
‘ of the Athenian government.’ With this reply 
the Lacedaemonians were dismissed, according 
to the usual practice of the Greeks, the jealous 
temper of whose little commonwealths did not 
reddily admit any long residence of foreiners in a 
jmblic character, - . 

Themistocles himself undertook the embassy 
to Sparta; and to give it all possible weight 
and dignity, as among the antients an embassy 
comfnonly consisted of mor» than one person, 

^Tc^gi. Aristeides was appointed to accompany liira, 

together 
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together with Abronycus, who is otherwise known 
to us, only as the officer commanding the vessel 
stationed at Thermopvlte, to communicate be- ch.8. §. 4* 

1 , x -1 1 • /, ofihiiHUt. 

tween '-me army under Leonidas and the fleet at 
Aitemisium Thcmistocles hastened his journey ; 
but he provided that his collegues, or at least one 
of them, should be detained till the walls of the 
city were of such -a height as to give some security 
to a garrison. In the prosecution of the work, 
the ^al of the people fully seconded the policy of 
their leader : freemen did not scruple to toil among 
slaves ; the very women and children would assist 
for whatever their strength and skill were equal 
to ; reliefs vi'cre established, so that no hour of 
the day or night was the business intermitted ; 
and, to save the time which the preparation of 
materials would have consumed, whatever could 
serve the purjjose was taken, wherever it could be 
found, from the remains of buildings public and 
private, and even from the tombs. The patch- 
work thus occasioned, Thucydides observes» was 
evident in his time, in the external appearance of 
the walls of Athens. 

Themistocles, meanwhile, arriving at Sparta, 
was in no haste to open the business of his em- 
bassy. When at length urged by the Spartan 
ministry, he excused himself by saying, ‘ he 
‘ waited for his collegues, who had been detained 
‘ by some business for which their presence was 
‘ indispensable ; but he expected them hourly, 

‘ and 

* The name of his father, Lysiclcs, mentioned both by 
Her^otus and Thucydides, identifies him. 

X 4 
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Thucyd. 

1. 1. c-pi. 


*, iand indeed wondered they were not yet arrived.’ ■ 
The Lacedaemonians, we find, even at home, not- 
withstanding the severity of their institutions, were 
not universally inaccessible to bribery ; and of the 
expertness of Themistocles in the use of that 
engine of policy, instances are. recorded. Plutarch 
mentions it as reported by the historian Theo- 
pompus, riiat he found means to corrupt even 
some of the Ephors. Certain it is that, through 
, his management, time was gained for the Athe- 
nians to execute a very great work. The progress 
made, however, could not remain intirely unknown 
at Lacedaemon, and Themistocles was reproached 
with it. In reply, he denied that the Lacedaer 
monians bad any just information upon the subject, 
and urged that it ill became them to found their 
proceedings upon unauthenticated reports. ‘ Let 
‘ men of sufficient rank,’ he said, ‘ and unim- 
* peachable character be s^t to Athens, whom 
‘ the Athenians may respect, and in whom your- 
‘ selv^ may place intire confidence. I will 
‘ remain a hostage in your hands, fb insure the 
‘ proper conduct of the Athenian people.’ This 
requisition, boldly put, and in itself not unreason- 
able, was complied with. Three persons of the 
first consequence in Lacedaemon, were sent to 
Athens; where^ in pursuance of directions from 
Themistocles, they were received and treated with 
the utmost respect, but secretly; watched, and 
effectual measures were taken to prevent their 
departure, if any violence or restraint should be 
put upon the Athenian ambassadors. ^ . 


Not 
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Not^ till the walls of Athens were advanced to’ 
that heil^t which was, according to the expression 
of Thucydides, most indispensably necessary to 
give due advantage to a garrison, Aristeides and 
Abronycus joined Themistocles at Sparta. The 
senate being then assembled, gave audience to 
the embassy ; and Themistocles, laying aside that 
dissimulation which was no longer necessary, de- 
clared that ‘ by the last intelligence received, he 
‘ had the satisfaction to learn that Athens was 
‘ now sufficiently fortified for its security. The 

* Lacedsmonians,’ he added, ‘ and their allies, 
‘ whenever they communicatedwith the Athenians 
‘ by embassies, ought to consider them as a 
‘ people capable of judging both what their own 
‘ interest and what the common cause required. 
‘ With regard to the object of their present 
‘ meeting, all Greece surely ought to rejoice in 
‘ the restoration of a city, whose people, by their 

* counsels, their actions, and their sufferings, had 

* demonstrated that they consulted the integ^est of 
‘ the whole nation not less than their own : nor 

* would the Lacedasmonians themselves blame 
‘ what h^d been done, unless they would prove 
‘ to the world that, not the welfare of Greece, but 

* the extension of their own command was the 
‘ object of their Solicitude.’ Whatever the Lace- 
daemonians might feel upon this occasion, the 
steddy wisdom, usual in their administration, 
showed itself in the suppression of all appearance 
of resentment. No reproaches of any kind were 
vented ; but, on the contrary, a civil apology was 
made, for the interference of - the Lacedaemonian 

government, 


SECT. 
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CHAP, ^vernment, in a matter concerning whic|i the 
. Athenian people, it was acknowleged, were to 
decide for themselves ; tho, it was added, admo- 
nition (which was all that had been intended) to 
an ally, and concerning a point in which it was 
supposed the common interest and that of the 
Athenian people were one, could not be improper. 
The ambassadors of each state then returned 
home: and thus, by a train of conduct hazardous 
. to comment upon, admirable for its policy, but 
dubious in its morality, yet commendable at least 
for its patriotism, Themistocles delivered his 
country from imminent danger of falling under 
the yoke of Lacedaemon, immediately after, and 
almost as a consequence of, its glorious exertions 
and heroic sufferings in the common cause against 
Persia. 

This important and difficult negotiation thus 
successfully concluded, the views of Themistocles 
were yet but opening. Amid edl her sufferings 
from ^e Persian war, Athens, through the supe- 
rior abilities of her leaders, had been gradually 
rising to a rank far above what she had formerly 
held among the Grecian states. It had been the 
antient policy, we are told, of the Athenian go- 
vernment, to discourage maritime commerce, and 
. a turn to naval afffiirs, among the people ; relying 
upon agriculture as the source of wealth, and the 
landforce as the means of being secure and re- 
spectable. Themistocles had alreddy successfully 
combated this policy, with the highest, most un- 
deniable, and most flattering advantage to the 
ccunmonwealth ; for Athens not only owed the 

preservation 
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preservation even of its existence to its navy, but sect. 
for the last two years had existed almost only in 
its navy ; and this navy was become, not only 
superior in strength to that of any other Grecian 
state, but superior, by the glory of its actions, {to 
any the world had yet seen. It was now the 
purpose of Themistocles, after having given se- 
curity to the Athenian people, to lead them ' to 
empire ; and with this view he extended his fa- 
vorite policy to a very extraordinary length. The 
circumstances of the times had indeed alreddy 
gone far in preparing the business, for they had 
made almost all the Athenian people seamen ; his 
object was to keep them so alv^ays. 

The first thing wanting was a sufficient port, 'n.ucjd. 
The Attic shore, in the part nearest to the city, 
had three nearly adjoining inlets, named, from 
three adjacent villages, Phalerum, Munychia, and 
Peirasus. Phalerum, nearest of the three to the 
city, Had been hitherto the principal harbor and 
arsenal; and it had sufficed for all the purposes of 
the state, when, without assistance from Corinth, 

Athens could not meet at sea the inhabitants of 
the ^ginetan rock. But it tvas insufficient for 
the present navy, and still more unequal to the 
great views of Themistocles. Munychia, much 
the smallest, was also otherwise comparatively 
incommodious. Peirasus, most distant, but far Piodor. 
most capacious, might, with sOme labor, ‘be so 
improved as to form, for vessels of the antient Descr. 
construction, drawing little water, the completest Oolffiif ‘ 
harbor of Greece. It was naturally divided into 
an inner port and an outer; the former capable 

of 
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CHAT. 6f being made a perfect bason, fortified so as ef- 
. factually to prevent the entrance of ah enemy’s 
Whecler'sic fleet. Within this bason is a smaller bason, now, 
Trawta'ili’ according to the report of travellers, choked with 
mod, but in the age of Themistocles, in a different 
state; whence Thucydides describes Peineus as 
having three natural harbors. Adjoining to the 
outer port, on the southwest, is an excellent 
roadsted, protected by the Hands Psyttaleia and 
. Salamis, which would be inestimable for a mo- 
dern navy, and was not without its value to the 
antients. 

B.C.481. The natural advantages thus offered did not 
escape the penetrating eye of Themistocles. When 
Ann. Thu. in the office of archon, in the year, it is sup- 
Siodor. posed, before the expedition of Xerxes, having 
1.11. e. 41. meditated to make Athens a naval power, 

works had been under his direction begun for 
improving the port of Peiraeus, and constructing 
a naval arsenal there. He would now pursue 
the plan, but he still feared interruption from 
the jealousy of Lacedaemon. This he would have 
precluded by secresy in preparation ; but a demo- 
cratical government little admits secresy : it was 
absolutely necessary to have the sanction of the 
Q] 7, 4. assembled people. To obtain this therefore, with- 
B.cT 47^. out betraying his project, he declared that he had 
Diodor. mcasures to propose, of the utnaost importance 

“* *"?• to the prosperity and greatness of the common- 

wealth; but a public communication of them, 
would defeat the purpose. He therefore wished 
that two men might be chosen, who should be 
thought best to deserve public confidence, to.whom 

' he 
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he might propose his plan ; and wVio, if they sect. 

judged it for the public good, might be authorized ^ i 

to direct the .execution. Aristeides and Xanthip- 
pus were accordingly named ; popular jealousy 
itself favoring so advantageous a choice ; for those 
two great men were generally political opponents 
of Themistocles. They nevertheless declared their 
approbation of his present proposal. But fresh 
jealousy seized the people ; they suspected that 
apparent coalition of the leaders of opposite par- 
ties, and nothing less would satisfy them than the 
communication of the project to the council of 
Fivehundred, who should be bound to secresy. 

The council however also approved, and then the 
business was committed to Themistocles. 

Preparations were made with the utmost dis- 
patch, while the purpose remained a profound 
secret. Whatever the keenest politician could 
devise was practised: first to lull the Spartan 
government, and then to gain its approbation of 
the* measure; which tended, it was asserted, to 
nothing more than the forming of a port fit for 
the combined navy of Greece, and not at all to 
interfere with the views of the Lacedaemonians, 
who never affected maritime power. Fortifica- Thncyd. 
tions, meanwhile, much more complete than those put.'’®®' 
of the city, arose around a space sufficient for a a. 

town almost equal to the city; the walls, of a 
thickness to admit two carriages abreast, were 
formed of large blocks of marble, squared, and 
exactly fitted, without cement, but the outer stones 
firmly connected by cramps of iron fixed with 
lead. Only half the intended height was ever 

accomplished ; 
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CUA F. accomplished ; the purpose of Themistocles having 

• been to make the place defensible with the smallest 

possible garrison, old men and boys, so that every 
citizen capable of more active service might be 
spared, and the whole force of the commonwealth 
exerted at sea; yet such as Peirseus under his 
care became, it was the completest naval arsenal 
that the world had yet seen®. 

Meanwhile 

* Plutarch delighted in telling a good story, and, for what 
is here related, he has substituted one so brilliant, that among 
modern writers of Grecian history (the diligent compilers of 
the antient Universal History, as far as iny observation goes, 
are alone to be excepted) it has quite eclipsed tlie simple and 
probable narrative of Diodorus. The Atbenian assembly, 
says Plutarch, (vit. Themist.) directed Themistocles to com- 
municate his proposal to Aristeides alone. Aristeides de- 
clared that nothing could be cither more advantageous or 
more wicked ; upon which the people commanded that it 
should be no more thought of. AVhether Aristeides was the 
rogue, or Themistocles the fool afterward to divulge tlie secret, 
Plutarch, with a thoughtlessness ordinary with him, omits 
to inform us : but he asserts, with perfect confidence, that 
the proposal of Themistocles was to bum the allied Grecian 
fleet assembled in the bay of Pagasae ; and with a farther 
thoughtlessness, which has justly excited the indignatiol^ of 
the good llollin, he appears to give his approbation to such 
an infernal project as a great idea. But the evident impolicy, 
of the measure, without taking anything else into considers* 
tion, might reasonably lead us to doubt the truth of the tale- 
Had it been executed, the Athenians indeed alone would have 
had a fleet ; but where would they have found an ally ? What 
would have been their prospect of command, and what even 
the security of their country, a continental territory, against 
the united resaiitment of Greece ? ^ 

Thucydides mentions neither Plutarch’s tale, nor what is 
related by Diodorbs. But it was not his purpose to give a 
-connected history of this period ; and tho Diodorus might 
perhaps stretch a point to favor his fellow-countrymen the 
Sicilian Greeks, or to tell a stoiy of a hero with a club and a 
lion’s skin, yetit w u*! not his disposition, without authority, 
to relate a simple i'act, meerly illustrative of the inconve- 
nience of democracy and of the temper of the Athenian people. 
We And however in Tally's Offices, b. 3. c. 2. the very story 

which 
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Meanwhile the disappointment, rather a dis- sect. 
gracing disappointment, which had attended the . 
attempt to prevent the fortifying of Athens, had 
not damped the ambition or changed the policy 
of the Lacedaemonian government. Ever atten* 
tive to strengthen and extend their ascendancy 
over the other Grecian commonwealths, and now' 
more than ever jealous of Athens, yet cautious of 
farther interference in its internal concerns, they 
directed their intrigues to another quarter. In 
the council of Amphictyons it was, at their insti- 
gation, proposed that every Grecian state, w'hich pint. vit. 
had taken part with the Persians in the late war, 
should be deemed to have forfeited all its Am- 
phictyonic rights. This was particularly aimed 
against the Argians and Thebans ; in the well- 
grounded hope that, two of the most powerful 
states, and most inimical to Lacedaemon, being 
excluded, Lacedasmonian influence would thence- 
forw'ard govern the assembly. But the vigilance 
and activity of Themistocles here again thwarted 
them.' Inciting the sluggish and incouraging the 
cautious, he procured a decision, * That it would 
‘ 'be utterly unjust to deprive any Grecian state 
‘ of its antient privileges, on account of the crimes 

‘ of 

which Plutarch has told, but with the material difference, 
that the proposal of Themistocles was to burn, not the fleet 
of the whole Grecian confederacy in the bay of Pagasee, 
where, after the battle of Salamis, we may venture to aflirni, 
that fleet never was, but only the Lacedeetnonian fleet in the 
port of Gythium. This indeed appears not at all an impro- 
bable project for Themistocles to have conceived, wheu the 
forcible interference of Lacedaemon, for preventing the forti- 
fying of Athens and Peirseus, was apprehended ; but we still 
want infortnatim how, consistently with the other circuiti- 
stances of the story, it could be publicly known. 
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* of those who, at any particular time, had directed 
‘ its councils/ 

Thus successful in his political administration, 
Themistocles took the command of the fleet ; and 
going round the ^gean, collected the subsidies 
apportioned to the Uand and Asiatic states, toward 
carrying on the war against Persia. In the course 
of this business he was attentive to strengthen and 
extend the influence of Athens ; but he is accused 
of having been here, as upon many other occasions, 
too attentive to his own interest. The factions, 
between which almost every little Grecian com- 
monwealth was divided, would furnish abundant 
opportunity for both public service and private 
lucre. In one place nearly balanced, and each 
party, beyond all things, afraid of the other, they 
would contend for the favor and support of the 
Athenian government ; in another, some wealthy 
citizens, banished, would be reddy to pay largely 
for the interest of the Athenian admiral to procure 
their restoration. Loud complaints of partiality 
were circulated against Themistocles; and Plu- 
tarch has transmitted some fragments of poems 
on the occasion, by Timocreon, a principal man 
of lalysus in Rhodes, valuable as genuine relics 
of political invective, of an age prior to the oldest 
remaining Greek historian. Timocreon had been 
banished for treason to the common cause of 
Greece, or, as the Greeks termed it, for Medizing, 
and he had gone far, for we find by his own free 
confession, that he had bound himself by oath 
to the Persian cause. He hoped, nevertheless, 
through his interest with Themistocleg, with whom 

he 
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he was' connected by hospitality, to procure his 
restoration:. Being disappointed^ he exerted his 
poedcal talents in revenge. ‘ Othops,’ iiei sag®, 

* extol Pausaiiias, or.Xanthippus, or Leotycfaliiats : 

* my praise shall be for Aristeides, the best h|aii 
‘ of sacred Athens... !]^r' I^tona detests Tbe- 

* mistocles, the false, the unjust, the traitor ; who 

* for paltry pelf deserted the interest of Timocreon, 

* his fri^d and host, and refused to restore, him 

* to his native lalysus. Money guided the de- 
‘ stnictive course of the. fleet ; while the corrupt 
‘ commander, restoring unjustly, persecuting uu- 
**justly, some into bamshment, some to death, as 

* the larger bribe p«®uaded, filled his coffers. 

* Most ridiculously then at the isthmus he courted 

* fiivor with his entertainments; those who 

* feasted on his dainties wished his ruin.’ > Fro^ 
the concluding sentence it appears that a splendid 
hospitality was among the means by which 
’Ihemistddes endevored to extend his influence in 
Greece. 

'Iho we should not, perhaps, give intire cr^it 
angty Bhodira, yet imputations against 
ll^teistDcles are too numerous, and too general 
a^ong imtient writers, to permit the supposition 
that he supported a rigid integrity. Openings were 
^QS fonh^for'gtving efficacy to intrigue, whichwaa 
aHi^yS'btlsy against e^erjr great public cbj^cier 
in A^iif|ieiiS. ' The sppaiofity which Theiillistocles 
was' not copitented to possess, Init wopld ostenta* 
tiodsly exd^ Wi^iprnh^ among the 

old Atheli^i^ lo, poUtkd c^positidn 

to him, AristM<^"^P been scriipuka^y jnrt ^ 
VOL. II. r Xapthipptts 
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Xanthippus moderate ; but Alcmaeon, head of 
the long powerful house of his name, hecapae 
^lent. He, was warmly^^-supported by all the 
inlGlo^ce of the Lacedaemonian government. 
Aristeides and XaDthip|>03, tho not disposed to 
intire concurrence ' with'i him, were among his 
friends : Xanthippus was his near relation. To 
gain the zealous cooperation of Cimon son of 
Miltiades, seemed the one thing wanting to acquire 
to the parly a decisive superiority. Cimon, yet 
a young man, was, however, of young men, by 
far the first in Athens ; great by hrs father’s great- 
ness ; poweiful by his large possessions, and die 
inherited influence of his fmnily ; of eminebt 
abilities ; of rough yet condescending and popular 
manners ; with a supercilious neglect of elegant 
accomplishments, the reverse of the general 
Athenian temper, but marking him as a man to 
be connected with the Lacedaemonians. The 
house of Alcmaeon had indeed b^n the principal 
agents in procuring the condemnation of Miltiades. 
To overcome the repugnance which a generous 
young mind would,, feel at the j^posal of a «>- 
alidOB with that house, much diligence was iHMed 
to stimulate the ambition of Cimon. To con- 
nection with the Lacedaemonians he did pot object, 
but it was only by a union with the powerful house 
of Alcmaeon t^ he could hope to rise to the tint 
situations in the comraonwedth. Flatteiy, ably 
and assiduously applied, gmned him to their party, 
his opmiess, simplicity and unbending in^ 
l^ty, not less than his adtiHUes and influence, 
tecommended him to Ariatddes; who wanted 

his 
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his support against the overbearing ambition of sect. 
Themistocles. t- 

But another party in Athens, more^fonnidable 
than all the rest, was growing adverse to Themis- 
tocles. The party of th§ lower people, by whom 
he had raised himself, and whbse power therefore 
it had been his policy to fevor, bad increased its 
importance, by the events of the Persian war, 
beyond what even Themistocles wished. The 
temporary ruin of the country, the destruction of 
houses and estates, the ceasing of all revenues, 
the community of lot among families in the re- 
moval beyond sea, and the still nearer equality 
among men long engaged together in one com- 
mon military service, from which no rank gave 
exemption, had tended strongly to level distinc- 
tions. Flatteryie and indulgence to the multitude 
faad’often been necessary, toward keeping order 
and persuading to patience under hardship and 
misfortune. The extraordinary success afterward 
of their arms elevated and imboldened them. 

Victory they would then consider not as thm 
liar’s but as their own. Did the common- 
waaith require their anns by sea or by land, they 
were reddy to serve the commonwealth, because 
they wore the commonwealth : having fought for 
their existence, they were reddy still to fight for 
riches, power, and glory; but it must be for 
diemselves, not for others as their superiors. 
Argument, such as will weigh with the people, 
and orators to urge it, may always be found in 
favor of the popular cause ; and so irresistible the 
torrent of popular amlrition beoune, that even 

Y 3 Aristrides 
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CHAP. Aristeides was reduced to temporize, so far as rib 
^ » only to admit, but to proinbte a very great cht^e 

*** coiwtitution of the government. The liws 
. of Solon had gone far to levdi distinctions of 
birth: all Athenian citizens were thought sufii* 
ciently noble to execute the highest offices in ‘the 
commonwealth, the priesthood only excepted; 

, tho for civil offices a qualification by property was 
still required. This restraint was now totsdly 
done away. In the actions of Marathon; Salamis, 
and Platsea, the poor had contributed equally with 
the rich to save and to innoble their country. All 
civil and^jnilitary offices were, therefore laid open, 
not only to those of meanestjfi^rth, but to those 
totally without property ; and the most important 
SihiiHSt offices being conferred by ballot, tho 

• the expensiveness of most of them generally de- 
terred the indigent from seeking them, yet the 
scrutiny of the Dokimasia, often perhaps a vain 
form, remained the only legal check. 

While this condescension of Aristeides, to the 
ambitious requisition of the multitude, incrqiaeOd 
his popularity and strengthened his situation; the 
vmious clamors of the allies reached Atiiens 
against Themistocles. Occasional salUes of that 
'ostentation in the display of his glory, which had 
before injured him, again gave umbrage. The 
intrigues of Lacedssmon were at the same time 
taking effect; reports were circulated of seicret 
iCbnespondence witii the Persian satrap, and it 
was insinuated that Themistocles carried bis views 
to the tyranny of Atbem; if not of aU Greece. 
■Hiis ipa-dbaidy was caloiany ; far Aristeides, we 

are 
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are tpld, refused to join in any severe measure 
against him. But Alcniaeon, taking the lead of 
the opposition, ingaged Cimon in his purpose. 
A capital accusation was not yet ventured ; but 
that less invidious attack of the ostracism, against 
which the integrity and modesty of Aristeides had 
formerly been insufficient protection, all the policy 
of Themistocles proved now unable to resist, and 
he was compelled to leave Athens. 

, When this took place we are with no certainty 
informed. The summary account remaining from 
Thucydides, of transactions in Greece from the 
Persian to the Peloponnesian war, inestimable for 
the authority with which it ascertains most of the 
principal facts reported by later writers, does not 
always distinguish their dates, or even the order 
in which they happened; and tho we have the 
lives of Themistocles, Aristeides, and Cimon, 
written with much detail by Plutarch, and in a 
more abridged manner, with the addition of the 
life of Pausanias, by Cornelius Nepos, tho we 
)\ave the history of the times by Diodorus, dis- 
.t^guishing, as far as his information and judge, 
ment inabled him to distinguish, the events of 
every year, marking the year by the names of the 
archons of Athens and the consuls of Rome, and 
stating both the number of the olympiad and the 
name of the victor in the stadion, yet the chro- 
nology of these times remains very imperfect’^ 

The 
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* Tandem aliquando ad Pausaniae, Themistoclis, et Cimoni® 
chronologiam constitaiendam accingimur, quae omnis est in 
Diodoro vitiosissima. • Dpdw. Ann, Thuc. ad ann. A. C.470. 

V o Th» 
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CHAP. The removal of Themistocles >voul(l seemingly be 
^ the removal of an obstacle to that concert, which 
we find was renewed between Lacedaemon an^ 
Athens, for the prosecution of hostilities against 
Persia. But the great works executed at Athens 
under his direction, required considerable time. 
His policy might incline him to yield something 
to Spartan jealousy, ‘rendered more dangerous by 
the state of parties at home ; and not only to ac- 
quiesce in, but perhaps even to desire the appoint- 
ment of his rivals, Aristeides and Cimon, to a 
distant command. His own residence at Athens 
would inable him the better to prosecute those 
great public works, by which he meant to establish 
his country’s power and his own' glory ; and it may 
have been desirable either for the prosecution of 
the projects of which he was accused, or to coun- 
terwork the calumnies of his accu^rs. 

The faults in the chronology of Piodoriis are evident and 
grossi and the labors of Dodwell to elucidate the order of the 
transactions of these times are highly valuable. His assistance 
indeed is so great a relief to me, that I can never willii^ly 
reject it ; but he has certainly trusted too much to Plutai^, 
Justin, and other late writers, sometimes giving authority ^ 
nxeerly constructive evidence from them. Plutarch seldom 
aims at exactness in the course of events. When he means to 
be exact indeed, he generally quotes his authorities, and thus 
gives additional value to his testimony. But taking Thucydides 
for my polar star, and trusting later writers only as tliey eluci* 
date what he has left obscure, and for the rest, comparing 
circumstances, and considering the probablci or even the 
possible connection and course of things, I cannot but tome- 
times difier from Dodwell. I never quit him, however* but 
with regret, and always put myself under his guidance again, 
|hi moment I can regain the aame traejt, 
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SECTION 11. 

IF ar prosecuted against Persia^ under Pausanias and Aristeides, 

Treason Pausanias : Athens head of a new Corfedtracy^ 
composed of the Greeks of the Mgean llands^ Asiaj Minor ^ 
and Thrace. 

Circumstances meanwhile still called for exer- 
tion against Persia. The efforts of that empire 
had indeed been severely checked by the late 
glorious succeai^s of the Greeks ; but its dispo- 
sition to hostility remained, and its resources were 
immense; its spurt was damped more than its 
strength was reduced ; and many Grecian towns, Thucyd. 
not only in Asia, but even in Europe, remained Dilidor.®^ 
yet under its dominion. A fleet was therefore 
assembled, to the command-in-chief of which ArUt. et 
Pausanias was appointed : Aristeides, attended oi. 77- f- 
by Cimon, commanded the Athenian squadttm. aL 
They sailed first to Cyprus. The Persian garrisons 
there, cut off from ail support, through the mastery 
which the Greeks possessed of the sea, were appa- 
rently more solicitous to obtain favorable terms 
for themsdves than to defend the iland for their 
prince. Most of the Grecian cities were rescued 
from the Persian dominion with so little effort, 
that historians have left no particulars of the 
transactions. The fleet then proceeded to the 
Hellespont mid the Propontis. The extraordinary 
advantages of situation which Byzantium possessed, 
had not escaped the observation of the Persian 
<»mmand^. It was made their principal place 

r 4 of 
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CHAP, of arms for those parts, and the key of comma* 

. ^ nication' with their European dominions. After 

sustaining a siege fbr some time against the forcei^ 
under Pausanias, the geurrison capitulated ; and 
Several Persians of high rank, among whom were. 
Thoeya. some connected by blood with the royal family* 

I. I. C. 94. j . 

& 138. were made prisoners. 

The mind of Pausanias was not of strength to 
Hemdot his fortuUe. The lustre of his own glory 

won by the victory of Plata;a (the greatest yet 
known on the records of European fame) had 
dazzled him ; the splendor of Persian magnifi- 
cence, and the sweets of Persian luxury, laid open 
to his view, allured him ; and, in the comparison, 
the austere simplicity of Spartan manners began 
to appear sordid and miserable. But beyond all 
things his haughty temper could least support the 
consideration, that, after shining the first character 
in the known world, the leader of the glorious 
confederacy which had brought the pride of the 
Persian empire to croui^ beneath it, he mi^lt 
yield the reins of command to the young king Us 
2 situation of a privi^ta . 

Com. Nep. citizen of Sparta. Early after the victory of 
▼It. aus. jje displayed a very indiscreet in- 

stance of vanity and arro^nce: on the golden 
tripod dedicated at Delphi, in pursuance of a 
common decree of the confederates, an inscriptioii 
was by his order ingrayed, which may be literally 
translated thus ; ‘ Pausanias, general of the 
‘ Greeks, having destroyed the Persian arpiy, 

‘ dedicated this memorial to Apollo.’ 3y onier 
of the Sp^an governpapnt 'this was afterward 

erased, 
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erased, and a new inscription in^ved, attributing sect. 
the ' dedication to 'the cities of the confederacy, • ^ 

without any mention of the general. 

But his communication hi Asia, and the circum> 
stances attending the conquest of Byzantium, 
completed the corruption of the mind of Pausa- 
nias and decided his future views. He observed 
his kinsman, Demaratus, the banished king of 
Lacedaemon, lord of the iEolian cities of Per- 
- gamum, Teuthrania and Halisamia, the present Xen.1.3. 
of the Persian monarch to himself and his heirs, '' *' ^ 
living iu ease and splendor that might leave, in 
most minds, little regret of the parsimonious and 
jealously- watched dignity of Spartan royalty; 
perhaps a more independent soverein than a 
Spartan king, living in Sparta. He became ac- 
quainted with an Eretrian, named Gongylus, xhucjd. 
whose treachery to his country, at the time of the xen^Hei. 
invasion under Datis and Artaphemes, had been Kodor. ' 
rewarded, by the liberality of the Persian court 
with the hereditary lordship of four towns, also in f »“»• 

iEkdia. On the capture of Byzantium, he became, 
through the Persians of rank, his prisoners, more 
intimately acquainted with Persian manners ; 
the pomp of command, the wide distinction be- 
tween the higher and lower pieople, and all the 
reiini^ments of the table, the bath, and every cir- 
cumstance of Asiatic luxury. Gongylus, alreddy 
master- of the Persian language, and versed in 
Persian manners, was the person he most trasted. 

To this man he committed the government of 
Byzantium, together with the custody of the prin- 
cipal prisoners. These were ail permitted, at 

several 
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CHAT, several times, to make their escape; and then 
. . Gougylus himself was dispatchid to the Persian 

court. He carried proposals from Pausanias, 
dfTering his services, but stipulating for very high 
conditions. On one side it was proposed that all 
Greece should be reduced under the Persian 
dominion ; on the other, titat a daughter of Xerxes 
should be given in marriage to Pausanias, with 
every advantage of rank, command, and fortune, 
that might become such lofty alliance. Not only 
tiiis proposal was very favorably received, but 
Artabazus whs sent to supersede Megabates in 
the Phrygian sitrapy, purposely to prosecute the 
negotiation. Pausanias was no sooner assured of 
this than he became elated beyond all bounds 
of moderation and discretion. As if alreddy a 
Persian satrap, and son-in-law of the great king, 
his manners, dress, table, and his whole style of 
living and communication, became immediately 
Persian : he even formed a guard of his M^an 
and Egyptian prisoners, who became his constfmt 
attendants. 

The highest discontent , quickly arose in the 
armament under his command. The allies were 
incensed by his tyrannical haughtiness ; the Spar- 
tans were disgusted by his splendid and luxurious 
Tboeyd. manner of living : his affectation of Asiatic pomp 
buldor?^ was both offensive and suspicious to all. Con- 
!• >>. C.44- sultations were held among the principal officers ; 
Pausanias was publicly insulted by some of them; 
and shortly all agreed no longer to submit to 
hts arrogance. The Pelopcmnesian allies sailed 
to their respective homes; the Asiatics^ Hdlles-^ 

pontines, 
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pontines, and Handers, offered to follow Aristeides, 
if, in taking theiw under his. command, he would 
assure them of his protection. The Lacedae- 
monians, neither able nor desirous to support 
their chief in his extravagant and odious conduct, 
sent home charges against him. He was in con- 
sequence recalled, and Dorcis came commissioned 
to supersede him. 

But the Lacedsemonian command had received 
a wound not of easy cure. The allies, whose 
affections the great and amiable characters of 
Aristeides and Cimon had firmly conciliated, 
refused' obedience to Dorcis. That commander 
therefore, with his principal officers, judging that 
to act in an inferior situation neither became 
themselves, nor would be satisfactory to the Spartan 
government, withdrew their forces from the allied 
armament, and returned home. The principal 
men in the Lacedsemonian administration seem 
to have thought, and perhaps justly, that the pre- 
sent was not a moment either for resenting the 
conduct of the allies, or for making any farther 
attempt to resume th^ir lost authority. By a 
most sudden, unprojected, and unforeseelh revolu- 
tion thus, that superiority among the Grecian 
states, which all the energy of the administration 
of Themistocles had been unable to procure for 
his country, was gratuitously given to the mild 
virtues, accompanying great abilities, in Aristeides 
and Cimon. 

The moderation of the Lacedaemonian govern- 
ment upon this occasion, like that of the Athenian 
when the confedefhte fieet was first assembled to 

oppose 


SECT. 

n. 
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CHAP, oppose the invasion of Xerxes, has been a subject 
‘ of eulogy among antient and modern writers. 
Commendation is certainly due to the wisdom 
of the leading men of both states ; but it may be 
useful toward obtaining an insight into Grecian 
politics, as we have observed the Wuses of that 
moderation among the Athenians upon the former, 
to advert also to what appears to have influenced 
the conduct of the Lacedaemonians upon the 
' present occasion. The Lacedaemonian adminis- 
tration was evidently weak : probably distracted 
the kings, the aged Leotychidas, 
iKod.i. 11. under amputation of taking bribes when com- 
i-sIT'a. manding an expedition in Thessaly, and Pleis- 
iT'irc.'^'iaa. terchus son of Leonidas, scarcely arrived at 
manhood, neither could stand in any competition, 
among the allies, with the great and popular 
characters of Aristeides and Cimon. Even at 
home the small power which the constitution gave 
them was overborne by the influence and t|ie 
intrigues of Pausanias. The change of the 
of war, moreover, was unfavorable to the X-atJO" 
deemonian command. Ledj^, or rather forced, by 
the circumstances of the times to exerflk^ 
toward the establishment of a marine, little con* 
genial either to the temper of the government dr 
the disposition of the people, Lacedtemon was yet 
so inferior as to be almost without a hope of 
equalling the naval power of Athens. If there- 
fore weakness and distraction had not prevented 
exmrtkm, policy, even an ambitious policy, might 
have induced the Lacedssmonian administration 
quietly to let the rival republic waste itself in 
• distant 
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distant warfare, and in making precarious distant 
acquisitions, while Sparta, nourishing her force 
at home, might watch opportunities for extending 
her power and influence in Greece itself, where 
her former connections remained intire, and no 
subordination to Athens was acknowleged. Thus 
Lacedaemon wisely yielded to the necessity of 
the moment, while the weak ambition of 
Pausanias, assisted Aristeides and Cimon to 
make Athens, for the purpose of prosecuting the 
war beyond sea against Persia, the leading staj^e 
of Greece. 



But probably neither the Lacedaemonian, nor 
even the Athenian administration, was imme- 
diately aware of all the extent of advantage about 
to accrue to Athens from this revolution. No 
great dissatisfaction, we are assured, appeared in 
Lacedaemon upon the occasion. Themistocles 
was obnoxious there; but the Athenian people, 
whatever jealousies existed among some warmer 
^dliticians, were not generally so. On the con- 
trary, there was virtue enough among the bulk of 
t^ Lacedaemonian people to induce them to 
admire and esteem the Athenian chaiacter for 


Thucycf. 

K I . c. 95. 


the noble spirit shown during the Persian invasion, c. 75. 
lliey were besides generally desirous to avoid 
being further ingaged in the prosecution of a war 
which must now lead them far from home ; and 


they were therefore not displeased to have the 
Athenian government undertake the direction of 
those operations, whether for protecting Greece 
against attacks by sea, or for prosecuting hostilities 
(pensively beyond sea, in which the superiority 

of 
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CHAP. 

XI. 


Thuc^d. 

1. 1. c. 43. 
Diodor. 

1. 11. C.45. 


Thucjd. 

]. 1. c. 96. 
Diodor. 

1.11. c. 47* 

Plut. vit. 
Ariit. 


of its fleet to that of all other Grecian states gWe 
it so fair a claim to command. 

The wise moderation of Aristeides and Cimon 
meanwhile, in the direction of the Athenian affairs, 
tended greatly to prevent occasion of Jealousy 
among the Lacedaemonians and their adherents, 
and to strengthen the attachment of the other 
Grecian states to Athens. A system of executive 
command, and in some degree even of legislation, 
for the new confederacy, was necessary. It had 
been usual for deputies from all the allied stat^ 
to meet at Lacedaemon, as a common capital. 
Aristeides would summon no sdCh assembly to 
Athens, but appointed, for the place of meeting, 
die little iland of Ddos; venerated all over 
Greece as sacred ground, the favorite property of 
Apollo, and of whose people no state could have 
any political jealousy. The temple itself of the 
deity was made the senate>house and the trett> 
sury. Some indication however of a disposition 
to arrogate dangerous superiority, seems to hdw 
appeared in the appointment of treasurers ; who 
with the name of Hellenotamiee, Treasurers of 
Greece, became a permanent magistracy, at the 
election, and under the control, of the Atheniaj^ 
]}eople. But the wisdom and equity of Aristeides, 
who was first placed at the head of that board, if, 
in the want of another, we may use the term, 
satisfied all the allies in present, and blinded them 
to consequences. The sum agreed upon to* be 
annually raised was four hundred and sixty talents, 
about a hundred and fifteen thousand pounds 
sterling ; and this was assessed upon the different 


states 
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states with such evident impartiality, that not a sect. 
murmur was heard upon the occasion; but,’^on ■- y* ^ 
the contrary, every part of Greece resounded the * 
fame of the just Aristeides. 

The extraordinary success of that truly great 
man, in the execution of so hazardous and invi- 
dious an olfHce, is the last public act in which 
history has noticed him. Probably he died soon 
after ; but we are without certain information of 
the time, the place, or any of the circumstances of 
his end. It is generally said that, employed as 
he had been in the most important offices of the Dimoiitb.ia 
Athenian commonwealth, civil and military, and 
vested with its highest honors, he lived and died 
in extreme poverty ; insomuch that he did not 
leave sufficient even to pay the expence of a 
funeral. The commonwealth therefore, in honor 
of his virtues and in gratitude for his services, 
took upon itself the charge of his obsequies and 
the care of his family. A monument to his 
m^pry was raised in Fhalerum, which remained 
in the time of Plutarch : an allotment of land, a 
sum of money and a pension, .were given to 
Lyshnachus, who seems to have been his only 
son^ and suitable marriage-portions to his daugh- 
tdte. Lysimachus never put himself forward in 
public business, but was a respectable character p. «. 
in private life. He lived in intimacy with 
Sophroniscus, the father of Socrates: and in 
advanced years, after the death of his friend, we 
find him mentioned by Plato as the companion 
in leisure of the first men of the commonwealth. 
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, SECTION III. 

Administration of Cimon. Death of Xerxes, and Accession of 
Artaxerxes to the Persian Throne. Successes of the Cotfe- 
derate Arms under Cimon : Battle of the Eun/medon. 

CHAP. The banishment of Themistocles, and the death 
. -■ of Aristeides, left Cimon without an equal in favor 

and authority with the Athenian people; at a 
time when, through the exertions of a succession 
of great men amid favoring contingencies, to be 
the first citiz^s of Athens was nearly to be the 
most important personage in the world. No state 
ever before had such a fleet, such naval arsenals, 
such naval skill and discipline, as Themistocles 
had formed for his country, to promote her glory 
and his own, and had left in the hands of his 
rivals. With these advantages, in addition to 
those of high birth, hereditary fame, and gi^ 
77- talents, in the ninth year after the battle of Platf^, 
Cimon took the command-in-chief of the con' 
federate forces by sea and land. 

The circumstances of the Persian empire, at 
this time, invited attempts against it. Xerxes, 
disgusted with public affairs through the miserable 
failure of his great enterprize against Greece, had 
abandoned himself to indolence and debaucheiy. 
Diodor. In one of those intrigues of the palace, often so 

kV-L.' fuU of horrors in despotic countries, but of wkuch 

catastrophe commonly alone becomes 
A^t Pdu csarteinty , known to the pi^lic, ihe 
L fi. «. to. * and his eldest son were murdered ; each under 

the 
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the shocking imputation of having at least in- 
tended the murder of the other. A civil war 
insued ; and it was not till aft^r a bloody contest 
that peace was restored to the interior of the 
empire, by the establishment of Artaxerxes, third 
son of the late king, upon the throne. 

It was important for the Greeks to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for strengthening their 
confederacy, by rescuing from the Persian domi- 
nion the many Grecian cities yet remaining under 
it. Those of Europe- attracted the first atten- 
tion. Cimon led the confederate armament against 
Eion on the river Strymon in Thrace, formerly 
the settlement of the unfortunate Ionian chiefs, 

Histimus and Aristagoras, and now commanded 
by a Persian noble, whose name, variously written 
by Greek authors, was, in the orthography of 
Herodotus, Boges. Cimon, having reduced the 
garrison to extremity, offered permission for their 
retreat into Asia. But Boges, with that ferocious Herodot. 
t»n>ism which is sometimes found in sultiy climates 
and under despbtic governments, obstinately re- 
fused all terms; and, when provisions totally 
failed, scattering all the gold and silver within the Com. Nep. 
place into the Strymon, he caused a vast pile of 
wood to be formed, killed his wife, concubines, 
children and slaves, upon it, and then, setting 
fire to it, killed himself, and all were consumed 
together. The garrison, in no condition to stipu- 
late,' surrendered at discretion; and, according to 
the cmnmon practice of the Greeks of that age, 
w«re made profit8d)le by being made slaves, 
vojt. II. a Mascamm, 
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Mascames, the Persian governor of Doriscus, 
either was more able than Boges, or commanded 
a stronger garrison. He baffled all the many 
attempts made by different Grecian commanders 
against him, and, while he lived, held Doriscus 
for the Persian king. Herodotus alone, among 
the Grecian historians remaining to us, has had 
the candor to mention this, or to acknowlege that 
a Persian garrison continued to exist in Europe : 
but these events, being posterior to the period 
which he had fixed for the term of his history, he 
'has noticed them only incidentally ; so that we 
are without information of any further particulars 
concerning that remarkable defence of Doriscus 
by Mascames. Every other garrison, both in 
Thrace and on the Hellespont, a name under 
which the early Grecian writers commonly in- 
cluded the whole water from the Mgeaxi sea to 
the Euxine, with the shores on each side, yielded 
to the Grecian arms. 

From the Trojan war to the invasion of Xerxes, 
Greece had never seen a fleet assembled fiom 
its several maritime states; nor had any extensive 
confedemcy been formed among them. It>^d 
depended tlierefore upon evei^ state by its^ to 
take the measures which its own convenience re- 
quired, or its power admitted, for repressing* those 
piracies which had never coa^ to disturb the 
navigation of the ^Egean. The inhabitants of 
the little iland of Scyrus, of Thessalian origin, 
Imd made themselves particularly obnoxknis by 
their maritime depredations. , The Amphictyonic 

assembly. 
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assembly, according to Pfartarch, demanded that sect. 
the armament which Cimon commanded should . 
put an end to such ehormities, and give peace to Piw.vit.’ 
the Grecian seas, as well against domestic ruffians 
as forein enemies. From Thucydides we have 
no mention of the Amphictyons. The Scyrians, 
however, compelled to surrender at discretion, Diod. sic.' 
were sold for slaves, and their lands were given coni.*Nf^! 
to a colony from Athens. The Carystians of vufcii, 
Euboea by some means also incurred the indig- 
nation of the confederacy, insomuch that war was 
made upon them ; but they obtained terms of 
accommodation; 


Those great interests and urgent necessities 
which had given birth to the confederacy against 
Persia, now ceased to exist; for Greece could no 
longer be supposed in any immediate danger from 
the ambition or the resentment of that empire. 

Yet the maintenance of a powerful navy, to deter 
or to repel any future attacks from a neighbor still 
so formidable, might be highly advisable ; and the 
private interest of individuals, who injoyed or 
hoped for commands, and the particular political 
interest of the Athenian commonwealth, whose 
power and influence were so greatly increased by 
its situation at the head of the confederacy, would 
concur both to inforcC the maintenance of the 
navy, and to. keep that navy employed. Many Dmcyd. 
of the mferipr states, however, when danger no igg' 
longer pressed, became firfet lukewarm, then averse 
to the continuance of the war and the burthens 
with which it loaded them. The citizens grew 
tired of an endless iervice on ^ipboard, umksr 

s a what 
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CHAP, what they esteemed, in some measure, a forein 
. . command, and to promote ho obvious interest of 

their own commonwealth. Their several admi- 
nistrations, accustomed to perfect independency, 
would still determine, each for itse^ when it 
would no longer exert itself in the irksome and 
invidious office of taxing its citizens for the ex- 
pences of the navy, and the still more invidious 
office of compelling them to take their turn of 
personal service. The Athenian government, on 
the other hand, at first modest, and, under the 
administration of Aristeides, scrupulously just in 
the exercise of its supremacy, began to grow first 
rigid”, and then imperious*": and some of the sub- 
ordinate commonwealths, either by some public 
interest, or by the interest and influence of a 
party, induced to concur in the measures of 
Athens, were jealous of the defection of others, 
and reddy to join in compelling adherence to the 
confederacy. 

The first to venture opposition were the people 
of the rich and populous Hand of Naxos. Con- 
fiding in that strength with which they Imd once 
bailed the force of the Persian empire,- they; sus- 
tained war, for some time, against the confederate 
arms; but were at length compeUed to capitulate, 
upon terms by which they surrendered their in- 
dependency, and, contrary to the articles of con- 
federacy, were reduced under subjection to the 
Athenian commonwealth*. 

This 

• 'A*f£Sf xct) itthecaiiidid confes- 

sion of tbo Athenian historian; Thucyd, 

* ri xaOirsxwt i jipvAwfs, is again the free confession 
of Thucydides. 
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This example being made of the Naxians, some 
exertion against the common enemy became per- 
haps necessary to prevent clamor, and to keep 
up that spirit of enterprize, without which the 
confederacy could not long exist in vigor; and 
circumstances arose to call for the efforts of its 
arms. For, in the Grecian states bordering on 
the Persian empire, all who had been or who 
aspired to be tyrants, all, and they were often very 
numerous, whom faction had banished, all who 
were discontented at home with the government 
under which they lived, and bold enough to be 
active in attempting a change, but too weak to 
depend for success upon themselves alone, still 
looked to Persia for patronage. The prospect 
of revived vigor in the councils of that empire, 
under the administration of the new king, gave 
incouragement to such views ; and most of the 
Cyprian towns had alreddy renounced the Grecian 
confederacy. There were moreover Grecian cities 
in Asia Minor which had never yet been rescued ,, 
from the Persian dominion. In Caria the con- 
federate arms had not appeared ; and the people 
of Phaselis, a Grecian settlement in the adjoining piut. vit 
province of Pamphyiia, did not scruple to profess 
a preference of the Persian dominion to the 
Grecian alliance. 

These considerations directing the Athenian 
councils, Cimon led his forces to the Carian coast; Ann. 'lun'. 
and such was the terror which the fame of their 
uninterrupted success inspired, many of the towns 
were deserted by their garrisons before any enemy 
came in sight ; and tlie spirit of the confederate 

z 3 droops, 
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CHAP, troops, directed by the abilities of Cimon, quickly 
«- . brpu^t all the rest to surrender. Conquest was 

• still pursued : the army entered Pamphylia, and 
laid siege to Phaselis. But here was experienced 
the common bane of confederacies, discordant in- 
terests and jarring affections. The friendly con- 
nection between the people of Phaselis and of 
Chios had been such, that the Chians of Cimoh’s 
army still considered the Phaselites (attached as 
they were to Persia, and consequently inimical 
to Greece) as friends to Chios. To save them 
therefore from the ruin which now threatened, 
they gave information by letters, fasten^ to 
arrows, of all measures taking against the town.. 
The treason however was discovered, and Phaselis 
was at length compelled to submission. 

The government of Artaxerxes was not yet 
sufficiently established, in the capital, to admit any 
great exertion on the frontiers, but it was begin- 
ning to acquire steddiness. The command of so 
many maritime provinces, especially Phenicia^ 
gave means to he still formidable at sea. For the 
purpose of defence, however, rather than (ff con- 
quest, a numerous fleet had been assembled in the 
Thucyd. river Eurymedon on the Pamphylian coast, and 
Dtodor.’**”’ 3.n army, l!b cooperate with it, incamped on the 
banks: a reinforcement of eighty Phenician tri- 
corn. Nep. remes was expected, upon the arrival of which it 
ciul. was proposed to begin operations. 

Intelligence of these circumstances determined 
Cimon to quit the objects before him on the con- 
tinent, and endevor to bring the enemy to action 
by sea, before they were strengthened by the 

(expected 
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expected squadron. Imbarking therefore a con- sect. 
siderable part of his forces, for, among the antients, i n, 

naval operations M'ere almost always intimately 
connected with those by land, he sailed for the 
Eurymedon, On his arrival the enemy’s fleet, 
alreddy much more numerous than his own, came 
out to meet him. An ingagement immediately 
insued ; but the Persians, disheartened by the 
repeated ill success of their arms, sustained the 
action with no vigor; quickly retreating with 
much confusion into the river, the crews imme- 
diately landed to join the army drawn up on the 
shore. The ships were thus abandqned- to the 
enemy : no less than two hundred trireme galleys, 
little damaged, are said to have been taken ; some 
were destroyed, and a very few escaped. 

The Greeks, elate with this easy victory, joy- 
fully received their commander’s orders imme- 
diately to land, and attack the Persian army. 

Here the contest was more obstinate ; and in the 
exertion of the Athenian leaders, anxious to sup- 
port a reputation equal to the new glory of their 
country, many men of rank fell. After a long 
andi bloody struggle, however, the Greeks ob- 
tained the most decisive success ; what survived 
of the Persian army was dissipated, an(j its camp 
became the prey of the conquerors. Thus Cimon TSucyd ^ 
acquired the singular glory of erecting two trophies 
for two victories, one at sea, the other at land, 
gained by the same armament, in one day. 
Receiving intelligence, then, that the reinforce- 
ment of Phenician galleys, which had been 
expected to join the Persian fleet, lay in the port 

z 4 of 
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of Hydrus in Cyprus, he hastened thither with a 
sufficient squadron of his best ships, and every 
trireme was either destroyed or taken 

By this great success the naval strength of 
Persia was so broken, its landforces so dis- 
heartened, and the spirit of enterprize, which had 
formerly animated its councils and excited its 
commanders, was so depressed, that offensive 
operations against Greece were totally intermitted ; 
and it became the boast of the Greek nation, that 
no armed ship of Persia was to be seen westward 
of the Chelidonian iiands on the coast of Pam- 
phylia, or df the Cyanean rocks at the entrance of 
the Euxine ; and that no Persian troops dared 
show themselves within a horseman's day’s journey 
of the Grecian seas*’. 


This fact I have ventured to relate on the authority of 
Plutarch ; for Thucydides, in his concise mention of the 
adinir of the Euryniedon, says nothing of it. According to 
Diodorus, the Athenian fleet went twice to Cyprus : but his 
account altogether is both romantic and blind, and appears 
indeed to have been written with little consideration of what 
was possible. 

*' In aftertimes report arose that a treaty of peace was 
regularly made between the Persian monarch and the 
Athenian commonwealth, in which it was forbidden for any 
Persian forces of land or sea to come within the limits men* 
tinned in th^text. Plutarch, in his life of Cimon, speaks of 
it as the immediate result of the battle of the Eurymedon. 
Diodorus reports confidently that it took place twenty years 
later, in the fourth year of the eighty-second Olympiad; and 
he asserts it to have been stipulated, that no Persian ship 
of war should appear between Phaselis and the Cyaneans; 
that no landforces, ^ nor even a satrap, should approach 
within three days journey of the Grecian seas ; and that all 
Grecian towns should be free. 

Plutarch however will deserve farther attention; for he 
iias treated the subject in his best manner, warning his reader 
that the existence of such a treaty was not undisputed, and 

giving 
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giving authorities on both sides. Craterus, he says, in a col- S £ C 1)1 
lection of state papers which he published, inserted a copy of m. 
the treaty in question^ as a genuine deed. But Callisthenes ^ 

alhrmed that no such treaty was ever concluded : Persian 
subjects, indeed, he said, avoided navigating the iEgeau sea, 
and approaching its shores by land ; but it was only through 
fear of the Greeks, and not in consequence of any treaty. lu 
the sequel of this history occasion will occur to observe that 
pretended state-papers, among the Greeks, were not always 
to be trusted. 

But, beyond the doubt that may thus arise, supported by 
the positive denial of credit by Callisthenes, powerful objec- 
tions remain from the highest authorities. From the in- 
formed and accurate I’hucydides we have a summary of the 
principal transactions of the Clrecian republics before the 
Peloponnesian war. It is not imaginable that one so remark- 
able as such a treaty should escape his knowlege, or that he 
should leave one so important unnoticed ; butxin his history 
no mention of any such appears. Nor is his testimony simply 
thus negative : a degree of positive proof is involved in his 
narrative ; for it shows that hostilities between the Greeks 
and Persians, tho at times remitted, never intirely ceased ; 
and that the Persian court, tho perhaps not the worst patron 
of the free constitutions of the Asian-Greek cities, yet, far 
from admitting the perfect independency asserted by the pre- 
tended treaty, never desisted from its claim to a paramount 
dominion over all their territories, or from a requisition of tri- 
bute from all. I'hucyd. 1 . 8. c. 5 & 6. Consonant testimony is 
found in a summary of the transactions of the same age by 
Plato, or however an author of Plato's age. No such treaty 
as Diodorus and Plutarch describe is mentioned, but the exist- 
ence of such a treaty is virtually contradicted, in the boast, 
that Greece owed its freedom from forein attack to the perse- 
verance of Athens in active hostilities against Persia, far 
from home, in Cyprus especially and in Egypt. Plat. Menex. 

L 241, t. 2. I'o the same purpose also, after them, Isocrates 
s spoken : The lonians, he says, never ceased tp wage war 
with the barbarians, whose lands they held in spite of them. 

Isocr. Paneg. p. 246. t. 1 . ed. Auger. 

Nevertheless it may be 4)ro|)er to observe that two of the 
most eminent Athenian orators, Lycurgus and Demosthenes, 
mention a treaty in some degree corresponding in character 
with that reported by the autliors beforementioned. They 
do not indeed pretend stipulations so disgraceful and injurious 
to Persia : they describe the treaty only as generally advan- 
tageous and honorable to Greece, and commonly allowed so 
among the Greeks. The negotiator, Callias, is named ; but 
Ihe time is not indicated. It seems however to have been 

long 
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SECTION IV. 

Il’mnwoii and DaUh of Pausanias, Prosrcution and Flight <f 
ThemutocItSi his Reception at the Persian Court: his 
Death. 

While the power and renown of Athens were 
thus wonderfully advancing under the conduct of 

Aristeides 


long after that to which Plutarch and Diodorus attribute the 
treaties they describe, and apparently not long before thai 
concluded % the Laccdaomonians, which became so well 
known by the title of the treaty of Antalcidas. Probably 
some treaty was made by Callias with some of the satraps, 
which may have afforded some ground for the assertions of 
lycurgus and Demosthenes. But had a treaty of the tenor 
reported by Diodorus and Plutarch ever been concluded, its 
existence would not have been left doubtful by Grecian writers ; 
it would not have had less notoriety than the treaty of Antal- 
cidas ; it would not less have been blazoned with panegyric 
than that treaty has been with reproach. The treaty of 
Callias, we may be pretty sure, from its being so little noticed, 
afforded really little ground for boasting. 

But the fact, that Persian subjects ^red not navigate the 
^gean sea, that at times they could not even by land ap- 
proach its shores was, not unreasonably, matter of great 
national pride among the Greeks, and especially the Athenians. 
It would be a favorite topic for orators, desiring to cultivate 
popularity, or to put the people in good humor; and we find 
even the sober Isocrates, when his purpose was to imprdve 
the joy of the Panathenaic festival, pushing the boast to 
great extravagance. Not contented with asserting the exclu- 
sion of Persian subjects from the iEgean sea and its Asiatic 
shore, he says, as if he would imply, tho he could not venture 
to state at treaty, that the Persians were not allowed to come 
with arms westward of the river Halys. We must yield to 
the judgement of Isocrates for wllat might become the orator 
of the Panathenaic festival : but it could not be too much to 
proiiounce such an assertion, from a historian, a monstrous 
extravagance ; since it would make Sardis, with all Lydia 
and Phrygia, Grecian conquests, whereas it is abundantly 
evident, from Thucydides and Xenophon, that no Grecian 
force, before that under Agesilaus, could ever venture fifty 
miles from the shore, and Agesilaus himself never was within 
a hundred of the Halys. 
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Aristeides and Cimon, a train of circumstances sect,« 
continued long to deprive the Lacedsemonian . . 

government of the ability to take any leading part 
in the common concerns of the Greek nation. 
Pausanias, when recalled from his command, had 
been brought to trial ; but his interest had sufficed 
to procure his acquittal from all public crimes ; 
tho suspicion, and, as it should seem from Thu- 
cydides, even proof was strong against him. He 
was however convicted of injuries to individuals, 
and condemned to amends. But this did not suf- 
fice to repress his rash and extravagant ambition* 

The king his nephew was yet a minor, and him- c. i3>, it- 
self still in the high office of regent. Without 
commission or authority from the government, 
hiring a Hermionian trireme galley, he went again 
to the Hellespont, and renewed his negotiation 
with Artabazus. As a more commodious situation 
for communicating with the satrap, he ventured 
even to proceed to Byzantium, then occupied by 
an Athenian garrison ; hoping perhaps to find the 
more favor there as he had less in his own country; 
but he was quickly compelled to quit that place, 
and he passed to Colonae in Troas. The Lace- 
daemonian government, meanwhile, informed of 
his procedure, and both irritated and alarmed by 
the audaciousness of it, sent a herald bearing a 
scytale to Colonae.* The scytale was the ensign of piui. ru. 
high office among the Lemedaemonians, coounon 
to the general and the herald. It was a staff 
exactly tallied to another in possession of the 
ephors; and all orders and communications which 

required 
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required secrecy, were so written that, till applied 
•n a particular manner to one of these, they were 
iU(^ble By such an . order Pausanias was 
commanded to accompany the herald whither- 
soever he should go ; with a denunciation of the 
enmity of the Spartan state against him, if he 
disobeyed. . His former indiscreet conduct had so 
baffled his own purposes, that his scheme was yet 
very far from ripe for execution : he could have 
no hope of prosecuting it with success, unless he 
could reingratiate himself with his own country ; 
and such was alreddy the deviation from the in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus at Lacedaemon, that, as 
Thucydides says confidently, he trusted in mean's 
of bribing the leading men, for security against 
accusation. Obeying therefore implicitly the 
order contained in the scytale, he accompanied 
the herald to Sparta. On his arrival he was 
arrested by authority of the ephors, whose power 
notv extended to the imprisonment even of the 
kings ; but intrigue shortly procuring his liherty^ 
he publicly defied accugers. 

Imboldened now by repeated success in repel- 
ling crimination, he began again to seek means' for 
prosecuting his treachery, and realizing his dreams 
of injoyment in all the oriental splendor and 
luxury of royalty. The obstacles to his reinstate- 
ment in that forein command which had formed 
his fairest ground of hope, appeared insuperable; 

but 

**,The Athenian proboulos, in the Lysistrata of Aris- 
tophanes (v. 985), mistook the scytale borne by the Lace- 
demonian herald for a spear. The staff and the written order 
communicated by it, seem equally to have home the name of 
scytalii. 
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but prospect of other means to accomplish 
his purpose was not wanting. The neighboring 
commonwealth of Argos not only bore the 
mo^ inveterate enmity to Sparta, but had sought 
alliance with Persia; and at Argos resided Tbe- 
mistocles, whose banishment might induce him to 
join in a project for his own aggrandizement at 
the expence of his country. It appears that they 
actually corresponded on the subject ; tho how' far 
Themistocles acceded to the views of Pausanias 
remains uncertain. But in every Grecian state, 
and particularly in Laconia, the number of .slaves, 
very far exceeding that of freemen, invited the 
attention of the seditious. Pausanias tampered 
with the Helots; proposing not only freedom, but 
all the rights of Spartan citizens, as the reward of 
. their successful support to him. Some of them 
. betrayed his secret : but the deposition of slaves 
was esteemed insufficient ground for proceeding 
against a citizen. His correspondence with Arta- 
bazus meanwhile was continued, as opportunity 
offered ; till a slave, charged with a letter to the 
satrap, suspecting danger in the service he was 
sent upon, from having observed that, of many 
messengers dispatched toward the same quarter, 
not one had ever returned or been heard of, 
opened the letter intrusted to him; and having 
thus assured himself , both of his master’s treason 
. and of his own intended fate (for the lettesr men- 
jtioned that the bearer should be put to death) he 
carried it to the.ephors. The extreme wariness 
which the Spartan institutions prescribed, and 
which the temper, of the government disposed it 

to 
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CHAP, to Obseir^, in criminal prosecution against any 
^ Lacedemonian citizen, but particularly against 
of the blood of Hercules, uncle, to the king, 
and actually in the h^h situation of regent, had 
FUiy ilnudl&vmred the treason of Pausanias, apd 
Thiwjrd. incoUraged hinii in it. Even his own letter Was 
Li.e. 133. jjQj. tiioujgJit' ground to convict him upon, the 
evidence to its authenticity being deemed in- 
complete. 

But the knowlege of his treasonable practices 
was now become too certain, and the danger of 
them too great and alarming, to allow the Spartan 
administration, however composed in part of those 
who were still his friends, any longer to nf^lect 
measures for putting an effectual stop to them. 
To obtain complete legal proof against him Uuus 
the object, and the superstition of the age furnished 
the means. The slave, who brought the letter, 
?iiuc>d must avoid die revenge of his master. While 
Dtod. Sic. dierefore his communication with the ephprs re- 
Cora mained yet unknown to Pausanias, be was directed 
vit. pau. to betuke himself as a suppliant to the temple of 
Neptune on mount Tesnarus ; and, within . its 
sacred prednct, to form a hut for his shelter^ With 
a partition, behind which witnesses mij^t be con- 
cealed. . Pausanias, alkrmed, as was foreseen, on 
heating diat his messenger, instead of executing 
the cbmmtssibn ihtnisted to him, had fled to an 
dsyldm, hastehed tb die place; and the conversa- 
tlott itfStfing afforded' the most unequivbctd pro^f 
Thoeyd. of M ghilt. Ihe ephors, vtho, with some chosen 
1.1. c. 134. overheard all; proposed to airest him 

oh hi§: ittUiti td the'city^; bat one of them; more 

his 
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his friend than the rest, giving him some intimation sect. 
of his danger, he fled to th^ highly-venerated Vf. 
sanctuary the temple of Minerva , Cjhalciceca. 

Religion forbidding to force him thenc^, and yet 
his execution appearing absolutely indispensej^ or. con. 
for the security of the commonwealth, a wall was p.M6. 
built around the temple, and he was . starved to 
death; but to obviate profanation, when it was Ann. Tita. 
known that he was near expiring, he was brought 
without the sacred place, and he died in the hands 
of those who bore him. Superstition, however, 
being even thus alarmed, the Delphian oracle 
was consulted ; and, in obedience to the supposed 
meaning of the obscure response, the body was 
buried in front of the temple’’, the spot r^aining 
marked by a monument with an inscription in the 
time of Thucydides, and two brazen statues were 
dedicated to the goddess. 

The fate of Pausanias involved with it that of jJhufjd. 
Tlitemistocles. The Spartan administration pre- biodor.'^ 
tended that, in the course of their inquiry into the coni. 
conduct of the former, full proof was discovered Thm?* 
of the participation of Themistocles in the con- 
certed.tieason against the liberties of Greece; and 
tb^ insi^ed that he ought to be brou^t to trial, 
not before the Athenian assembly, or any Athenian 
judicature, but before the Amphictyons, or some 
other court of deputies from all the states, com- 
posing die Greek nation. The party in opposition oi.^a. 
to him; which now ruled atj Athois, acceded to w ^u.* 
the requisition ; and, under the joint authority of 
the government of Athens and'. Lacedemon, 

piersons 
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CHAP, persons were sent with ordere to apprehend him^ 
XI. wherever he could be found. He had resided, 
since his banishment, principally at Argos ; but 
he, went occasionally to other parts of Pelo- 
ponnesus, where he had cultivated an interest. 
Ihrough his numerous friends and adherents, he 
received information of his danger, in time to pass 
to die iknd of Corcyra; whose people, ingrati- 
tude for particular good offices done to their com- 
' monwealth, were disposed to show him kindness; 
but as they could not undertake, tho among the 
most powerful of the Grecian maritime states, to 
protect him in defiance of the united force of 
Lacedaemon and Athens, he proceeded to the coast 
of Acarnania: and, at a loss otherwise to evade 
his pursuers, he resolved to apply to Admetus king 
of the Molossians : trusting apparently in his 
knowlege of the magnanimity of that prince, 
from whom, otherwise, he had little reason to ex- 
pect offices of friendship, having formerly been his 
open opponent in a transaction with the Athenian 
government. 

The anecdote of his reception, reported by the 
authentic pen of Thucydides, affords a curknu 
specimen of the relics then still subsisting, in that 
remote province, of the antient hospitali^ con- 
nected with religion, which, with some difference 
of ceremony, perhaps in different places, appears 
to have prevailed in the days of Homer through- 
out Greece. It happened that, when Themistocles 
.arrived at the usual residence of Admetus, that 
Thueyd. piince was absent. He applied however to die 
■ *• * queen j and having the good fortune to con^Uate 

her 
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her favor, she furnished him with means to insure 
protection from her husband. Among the Greeks, xristoph. 
some altar was the usual resource of fugitives ; if 
they could reach one, their persons were generally Thac^d. 
secure against violence. But the queen of tl^ •i-c-94. 
Molossians delivered her infrmt son to Themis 
tocles, and directed him to await the return of the 
king, sitting by the hearth, with the child in his 
arms. No manner of supplication was held by 
the Molossians so sacred ; so to inforce attention 
as a regions duty. An audience being thus in- 
sured, Themistocles won Admetus to receive him, 
not only into protection, but into friendship. The 
Lacedasmonian and Athenian messengers arriving 
soon after, the Molossian prince, careful not to 
give unnecessary offence, urged the custom of his 
country, sanctified by religion, in excuse for a 
decisive refusal of permission to apprehend, within 
his dominion, a suppliant who had acquired a 
claim upon him so implicated with duty to the 
gods. 

Molossis was however not a situation for The- 
mistocles to remain in. With assistance therefore 
from his protector, making the difficult journey 
across the mountains of Epirus and Macedonia, 
he proceeded to the seaport of Pydna, and im- 
barked, in disguise, aboard a merchant-ship going 
for Asia. In the passage, he was forced by stress 
of weather to the Hand of Naxos, where the 
confederate armament under Cimon then lay. 
Chusing among the dangers before him, he. made 
himself known to the master of the vessel, alarmed 
him with the consequences of having so far favored 

VOL. II. A A the 
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the escape of a proscribed person, allured him 
with promises of large reward, and at length pre- 
vailed on him to put to sea again without per- 
mil^i^ any of his people to go ashore. Arriving 
t^n safe at Ephesus, he proceeded immediately 
up the country, under protection of a Persian to 
whom his introduction had been prepared. All 
his property that could be discovered at Athens, 
when the order was issued for apprehending his 
person, had been confiscated; yet his faithful 
friends there and at Argos had found means to 
preserve effects to a large amount, which they 
remitted to him as soon as they learned that he 
was in a place of security. The sum confiscated, 
as Plutarch informs us, was, according to Theo- 
phrastus, eighty talents ; but, as Theopompus re- 
ported, a hundred, about twenty-five thousand 
pounds sterling. What was the value of the effects 
preserved by his friends, we are not informed, but 
before entering on public business his whtffe pro- 
perty, according to Plutarch, had not amounted 
to three talents. 

Tho we are not assured that Themistocles was 
intirely innocent of the crime for which Pausanias 
suffer^ ; yet that the prosecution against |tim 
-was principally urged by party-spirit, is sofficioitly 
evident ; and it is therefore no wonder if it was 
conducted with an acrimony regardless of justice, 
Hat.vit. of humanity, and even of policy. Plutarch re- 
ihemijt. jjjg authoril^ of the historian Stesimbro- 

tus, that Epicrates, at the prosecution of Cimon, 
was condemned to death and execpted, for pip- 
ruring the escape of the wife and chUdien of 

Themistocles 
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Themistocles from Athens, and conveying them seqt. 
in safety to the residence of Admetus. We should . . 

hope, for the sake of the generally amiabl| cha- 
racter which Cimon bore, that this was not strictly 
true in the unqualified manner m which it is re- 
lated to us ; yet the. report shows, at least, what 
was thought possible of the temper of party-spirit 
in Athens. No law surely could exist at Athens 
to make the friendly and humane action of 
Epicrates a capital crime. His condemnation 
could proceed only from a decree of the people ; 
and tho Plutarch expresses himself dubious -of the 
authority of Stesimbrotus, yet it appears not to 
have been because he thought the Athenian people 
incapable of making such a decree. 

The sole hope therefore of security, remaining 
to Themistocles, against the most cruel persecu- 
tion that party-spirit could urge, was in the chance 
of protection from the great enemy of his country, 
the king of Persia. He might indeed think him- 
self, beyond all others, obnoxious to the Persians, 
as a principal cause of their disgraces and losses 
in their attempts against Greece. Yet, as it*had 
long been the ptdicy of the Persian court to pro- 
te;^ and incourage Grecian refugees, he might 
hope that the acquisition of him as a future friend 
would be valued, in proportion as he had been 
heretofore a formidable enemy. The state of the 
Persian emfure, scarcely yet restored to secure 
internal quiet, favored his views ; and he ventured 
to address a letter to Artaxerxes, then lately 
settled on the throne. Receiving a fevorable 
answer, he applied himself diligently to acquire 
A A 2 • the 
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CHAP, the Persian language, and get information of the 
. . Persian manners ; and, not till he had thus em- 

B C ^S plpy^ a year, he went to Susa. His reception 
Ana- Tbn. at that cQurt was such as no Greek had ever before 
expeiienced. After having been treated some 
time with the highest distinction, an extensive 
command in Asia Minor was conferred upon him, 
with a revenue far exceeding Grecian ideas of 
Thucyd. private wealth. In the usual style of oriental 
magnificence, three the most florishing of the 
J >4-p.fi36. Grecian cities, yet remaining under the Persian 
dominion, were, with their territories, assigned 
for the nominal purpose of supplying his table 
only : Magnesia was to furnish bread, Myus meat, 
and Lampsacus wine. According to Thucydides, 
the reduction of Greece under the Persian empire 
was the return, which he was expected to make 
to the king for such munificence. 

Plutarch says that Themistocles lived long in 
this splendid banishment ; but his account is not 
altogether coherent; and from earlier writers it 
rather appears that he did not fll^e long ; from all 
Thacyd.1.1. accounts it is evident that he did nothing inemo- 
i.u.”c! 67, rable; and probably he had little real injoyment 
68 , S 9 - jjj tjjg advantages of high fortune, to which 
the bounty of the Persian monarch raised him. 
A temper warm like his, is likely to have been 
violently agitated by the consideration of the cir- 
cumstandes in which he stood, and the business 
he had undertaken. To raise his country to power 
and splendor had been the object that, thtx)ugh 
life, his mind had pursued with singular ardor. 
He had succeeded, and his success had covered 
• him 
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him with no common glory. The thought of sip ex. 
being ingaged, now in advanced years, in the . . 

pur^mse of bringing destruction on that country, 
of ruining his own great work, could not but im- 
bitter his best hopes ; while at the same time 
every fair hope was highly precarious ; the'isavy 
and jealousy of his new friends were little less to 
be apprehended than the swords of his enemies ; 
and defeat, in such a cause, must involve him in 
tenfold misery and disgrace. It is no wonder 
therefore reports should have gained that he pro- 
cured a voluntary death by poison : but, tho the 
truth was not certainly known, Thucydides seems 
rather to have thought that his end was natural. 

A magnificent monument raised to his memory, 
in the agora of Magnesia, on the Ma;ander, where 
had been his principal residence, is mentioned by 
Thucydides, and remained to the age of Plutarch ; 
but his bones, in pursuance of his dying request, 
were carried to Attica, and privately buried there. 

This circumstance, to which, tho it seems not to 
have been fu% authenticated, Thucydides evi- 
dently gave credit, would mark strongly the regret 
he had in undertaking the part against his country, 
to which the ruthless violence of his political 
opponents drove him **. 

Indeed 

** Plutarch ouiits, in his life of Themistocles, to inform 
us at what time the death of that extraordinary man hap- 
pened. In his life of Cimon, he says that Themistocles died 
about the time of the expedition into Cyprus under Cimon, 
and but little before the death of Cimon himself. Neither 
Thucydides nor Diodorus give any precise information upon 
the subject; but it is rather implied in their narrative, and 
A A 3 
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Indeed we cannot but wish that the blemishes 
in character and conduct, attributed to this great 
man, tould, with doe regard to historical authority^ 
be more completely done away : yet it may be 
owing to him to make large allowance for calumny, 
arising from that party-spirit from which, in 
Greece, beyond all other countries, high political 
worth was wont to suffer In abilities, and by 
his actions, Themistocles was certainly one of the 
greatest men that Greece or the world ever pro- 
duced. Not, like Leonidas and Pausanlas, placed, 
by the accident of birth, at the head of the affairs 
of Greece, but born to an inferior station in an 
inferior commonwealth, he first raised himself to 
the head of that commonwealth, and then raised 
his little commonwealth, the territory of a single 
city, to be the leading power in the political affairs 
of the known world ; and, even when afterward 
banished from that commonwealth and from 
Greece, and reduced to the simple importance of 
his own character, he remained still the most im- 
portant political character of his lime. Whatever 

relates 


seems upon many accounts more likely, that he died some 
years earlier, 

Dodwell, following Plutarch, places the death of Themis** 
tocles in the same year with that of Cimon, B. C. 449, twenty 
after his banishment, and sixteen after his journey to Susa. 

Plato and l^enophon, whose authority is weighty, from 
the age in which they lived, as well as from their characters, 
aftd whdse united authority is the greater on account of their 
difference in political principles, both give very honorable 
testimony to Themistoclei! Plato in Theages, p. is6. v. 1. 
and in Menon, p. 93. v. 2. and Xenophon in his Mefnorials 
of Sotrates, b. 2. c. 6. s. 13. Nor is eulogy of Aris- 
tophanes, in bis comedy of 'Ine Knights, v. 812 & 884, of no 
consideration. 
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relates to such a man is interesting. It appears, 
says Plutarch, by his statue still remaining at 
Athens in the temple of Diana Aristobule, built 
under his direction, that his person and counte- 
nance announced something uncommonly great, 
and heroic. For the character of his understend- 
ing, ive may best take it from Thucydides ; who, 
by his own abilities, and by the age in which he 
lived, was most competent to form a just judge* 
ment. ‘ In the mind of Themistocles,’ says that 
historian, ‘ seems to have been displayed the 

* utmost power of human nature ; for the evident 
‘ superiority of his capacity to that of all other 

* men was truly wonderful. His penetration was 

* such that, from the scantiest information and 

* with the most instantaneous deliberation, he 

* formed the justest judgement of the past, and 
‘ gained the clearest insight into the future. He 
' had a discernment that could develope the 

* advantageous and the pernicious in measures 
‘ proposed, however involved in perplexity and 
‘ obscurity ; and he had not less remarkably the 
‘ faculty of explaining things clearly to others, 

‘ than of judging clearly himself. Such, in short, 

* were the powers of his genius and the reddiness 

* of his judgement, that he was beyond all men 
‘ capable of directing all things upon every 
‘ occasion'*.’ 


SECT. 

IV. 


He 


•® From Lysias we have a corresponding eulogy of him in 
one short sentence— ErpaTiiyi* fti» 9ifuroK\t», ix«n$r«rw •*»!« 

yvMiwt Mt» (Or. fun. p. 194 vel 105.) and from 

Cicero, in a Btili|phorter phrase, a very high pane^nc, 
Themistoclem, quern facile Graeciss principeni ponimus. 
M. T. Cic. LucuUus, s. 1. 


A A 4 
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He died, according to Plutarch, in his sixty-hfth 
year, surrounded by a numerous progeny, to whom 
A large share of the .bounty of the Persian mo- 
narch was continued. Nor was a restoration -to 
the privileges of their own country denied them, 
when, interest of party no longer urging their 
persecution, the merits of Themistocles were re- 
membered as far outweighing his failings. Some 
of his daughters were married to Athenian citizens ; 
and Cleophantus, his third son, is mentioned by 
Plato as having resided at Athens, but remem- 
bered for no higher qualification than that of a 
most extraordinary horseman, such as might vie 
with those who in our days most excel in public 
exhibition. We do not indeed , find that any of 
his posterity were eminent as political characters; 
but the estimation in which his own memory was 
held, contributed to their benefit to late genera- 
tions. By a decree of the people of Magnesia, 
honors were granted to his family, which were 
still injoyed by Themistocles, ^.an Athenian, the 
friend of Plutarch, above six ii^undred years after 
the death of his great ancestor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Affairs of Gre£C£, from the Establishm^t of its 
Security against Persia, to the Truce for 
Thirty Years between Athens and Lace- 

DiEMON. 


SECTION I. 

Athms the Seat of Science and Arts. Extension of the Power 
of Athens: Jealousy of Lacedoemon. Earthquake at Laoe- 
daemon : Revolt of the Hdots : Assistance sent from Athens 
to Lacedaemon : Renunciation of the Lacedaemonian Confedc* 
rac^ by the Athenians. War of Argos and Mycenae. 

A thens, become, within a very few years, sect, 
from the capital of a small province, in fact, . ^ . 

tho not yet in avowed pretension, the head of an 
empire, exhibited a new and singular phenomenon 
in politics, a soverein people ; a people, not, as 
in many other Grecian democracies, soverein 
meerly of that state which themselves composed, 
but supreme over other people in subordinate 
republics, acknowleging a degree of subjection, 
yet claiming to be free irnder this extraordinary 

political 

' Through iterations which have taken place in things, 
words are not always to be found in any modem language to 
express with precision antient idras. Perhaps the word 
vasstd, most nearly of any in our language, expresses what 
the Greeks understood by their word ‘Tvskmc. Yet feudal 
vassalage, tho similar in many circumstances, differed so 

totallv 
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political constitution, philosophy and the arts were 
be^nning to make Athens their principal resort. 
Migrating from Egypt and the east, they had long 
been fostered on the western coast of Asia. In 
Greece itself they had owed some temporary 
incDuragement principally to the tyrants ; the 
Peisistratids at Athens, and Periander at Corinth. 
But their efforts were desultory and comparatively 
feeble, till the communication with the Asian 
Greeks, checked and interrupted by their sub- 
jection to Persia, was restored, and Athens, the 
head of the glorious confederacy by whose arms 
the deliverance had been effected, began to draw 
everything toward itself as a common center, die 
capital of an empire. Alreddy science and fine 
taste were so far perfected, that iEschylus had 
exhibited tragedy in its utmost dignity, and 
Sophocles and Euripides were giving it the highest 
polish, when Cimon returned in triumph to his 
country. Together with trophies, such as Greece 
had never won before in so distant a held, he 
brought wealth to a large amount, the fruit of his 

victories ; 

totally in the original idea, from the kind of subjection by 
which the inferior Grecian commonwealths were bound to 
the more powerful, that the use of the term in Grecian history, 
however a term is wanting, would not be warrantable. We 
may observe similar difficulty about many other terms. 
Atfiiv signified a port or harbor for shipping ; but the antients 
often called by that name what our seamen would not allow 
to be a port or harbor. We are often at a loss to render the 
verb wXiAi otherwise than by our verb to sail, tho they are 
far from being of the same precise import. The use of oars^ 
so prevalent in Grecian navigation, is so little known in our 
seas, that to sail is our only general term for going by sea» 
and sailor is another word for seaman. Thus also for atayit 
and we must risk the sea-phrase to get under 

or content ourselves with the inaccurate expression rfo 
sail. 
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victories ; part of which inriched the public trea. 
sary, part rewarded the individuals who had fought 
under him, and a large proportion, which he had 
had the virtue and the good fortune to acquire 
without incurring any charge of rapaciousness> 
became an addition to the large property inherited 
from his ancestors. 



It was the peculiar felicity of Athens in this 
period, that, of the constellation of great men 
which arose there, each was singularly fitted for 
' the situation in which the circumstances of the 


time required him to act; and none filled his 
place more advantageously than Cimon. But the 
fate of all those great men, and the resources 
employed, mostly in vain, to avert it, sufficiently 
mark, in this splendid era, a defective constitution, 
and law and justice ill assured. Aristeides, we 
are told, tho it is not undisputed, had founded his 
security upon extreme poverty : Cimon endevored 
to establish himself by a splendid, and almost 
unbounded, yet politic liberality. To ward against ArUtoph. 
envy, and to secure his party wth that tremendous rh^pomp*. 
tyrant, as the comic poet not inaptly calls them, 
the soverein people, he made a parade of throw- Corn.Nep. 
ing down the fences of ms gardens and orchards Cim. & 
in the neighborhood of Atliens, and permitted all perie. 
to partake of their produce; a table was daily 
spred at his house for the poorer citizens, but 
more particularly for those of his own ward, whom 
he invited from the agora, the courts of justice, 
or the general assembly; a bounty which both 
inabled and disposed them to give their time at 
his call whenever his interest required their 


support. 
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CHAP. S}ip|>ort. In going about the city he was commonly 
■ ftftended by a large retinue, handsomely clothed ; 
and if he met an elderly citizen ill clad, he directed 
one of his attendants to change cloaks with him. 
To the indigent of higher rank he was equally 
attentive, lending or giving money, as he found 
their circumstances required, and always ma- 
naging his bounty with the utmost care that the 
object of it should not be put to shame. His 
' conduct, in short, was a continual preparation for 
an election ; not, as in England, to decide whether • 
the candidate should or should not be a member 
of the legislature ; biit whether he should be head 
of the commonwealth or an exile. In his youth, 
Cimon had affected a roughness of manners, 
and a contempt for the elegancies generally 
reckoned becoming his rank, and which his for- 
tune inabled him to command. In his riper 
years, he discovered that virtue and grossness 
have no natural connection : he became himself a 
model of politeness, patronized every liberal art, 
and studied to procure elegant as well as useful 
indulgences for the people. By him were raised 
the first of those edifices, which, for want of a 
more proper name, we call porticoes, under whose 
magnificent shelter it became the delight of the 
Athenians to assemble, and pass their leisure in 
promiscuous conversation. The widely celebrated 
groves of Academia acknowleged him as the 
founder of their fame. In the w'ood, before rude 
and without water, he formed commodious and 
eluant walks, and adorned them with running 
fountains. Nor was the planting of the agora, or 

great 
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great market-plaoe of Athens, with that beautiful se'Ct; 
tree the oriental plane, forgotten as a benefit from . 
Cimon ; while, ages after him, his trees florished, 
affording an agreeable and salutary shade to those 
who exposed their wares there, and to those who 
came to purchase them. Much, if not the whole 
of these things, we are given to understand, was 
done at his private expence ; but our information 
upon the subject is inaccurate. Those stores, 
with which his victories had inriched the treasury, 
probably furnished the sums employed upon some 
of the public works executed under his direction, 
particularly the completion of the fortification of 
the citadel, whose principal defence hitherto, on 
the southern side, had been the precipitous form 
of the rock. 

While, with this splendid and princely liberality, 

Cimon endevored to confirm his own interest, he 
was attentive to promote the general welfare, and 
to render permanent the superiority of Athens 
among the Grecian republics. The citizens of 
the allied states grew daily more impatient of ihucyd. 
the requisitions regularly made to take their turn piu® vit. 
of service on shipboard, and longed for uninter- 
rupted injoyment of their homes, in that secu- 
rity against forein enemies which their passed 
labors had, they thought, now sufficiently esta- 
blished. But, that the common interest still 
required the maintenance of a fleet, was a pro- 
position that could not be denied, while the 
Persian empire existed, or while the Grecian seas 
offered temptation for piracy. Cimon therefore 
proposed that any commonwealth of the con- 
federacy 
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1. 1. c. 100. 
Oiodor. 

I. 11. G. 70. 
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dePJut. 

▼it. Cim. 


B.C.465. 

0178.^. 

Ann, Thu. 


federacy might compound for the personal service 
of its citizens, by furnishing ships, and paying a 
sum of money to the common treasury ; and the 
Athenians would then undertake the manning of 
the fleet. The proposal was in the moment popu- 
lar ; most of the allies acceded to it, unaware or 
heedless of the consequences ; for while they were 
thus depriving themselves of all maritime force 
to make that of Athens irresistible, they gave that 
ambitious republic claims upon them, uncertain 
in their nature, and which, as they might be made, 
could now also be inforced, at its pleasure. 

Having thus at the same time strengthened 
themselves and reduced to impotence many of the 
allied states, the Athenian government became 
less scrupulous of using force against any of the 
rest who should dispute their soverein authority. 
The reduction of £ion, by the confederate ams 
under Cimon, had led to more information of die 
value of the adjacent country ; where some mines 
of gold and silver, and a lucrative commerce with 
the surrounding Thracian hords, excited their 
avidity. But the people of the neighboring iland 
of Thasus, very antiendy possessed of that com- 
merce, and of the more accessible mines, insisted 
that these, when recovered from the common 
enemy by the arms of that confederacy of which 
they were members, should revert intire to them'. 
The Athenians, asserting the right of conquest, 
on the contrary, claimed the principal share as 
their own. The Hiasians, irritated, renounced the 
confederacy. Cimon was commanded to lead the 
confederate annament against them. Vmtnring 
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an action at sea, they were defeated ; and 
Cimon, debarking his forces on the iland, became 
quickly master of everything but the principal 
town, to which .he laid siege. The Athenians 
then hastened to appropriate that inviting territoiy 
on the continent, which was their principal object, 
by sending thither a colony of no less than ten 
thousand men, partly Athenian citizens, partly 
from the allied commonwealths. 


SECT. 

I. 


The Thasians had not originally trusted in Thucyd. 
their own strength alone for the hope of final ’’ *' *' 
success. Early in the dispute they had sent 
ministers to Lacedasmon, to solicit protection 
against the oppression of Athens. The preterice 
was certainly favorable, and the Lacedaemonian 
government, no longer pressed by domestic trou- 
bles, determined to use the opportunity for inter- 
fering to check the growing power of the rival 
commonwealth, so long an object of jealousy, 
and now become truly formidable. Without a 
fleet capable of contending with the Athenian, 
they could not send succour immediately to 
Thasus : but they were taking measures secretly 
for a diversion in its favor, by invading Attica, 
when a sudden and extraordinary calamity, an 
earthquake which overthrew the city of Sparta> B.C.4G5. 
and, in its immediate consequences, threatened Ann. Thn. 
destruction to the commonwealth, compelled them 
to confine idl their attention at home. Never- 
thdess the siege, tho carried on with great vigor, 
and with all the skill of the age, under the direction 
of Cimon, was, during three years, obstinately 
resisted. £vra then the Thasians obtained tenns. 


severe 
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severe indeed, but by which they obviated the 
miseries, death often for themselves and slavery 
for their families, to which Grecian people, less 
able to defend themselves, were frequendy reduced 
by Grecian arms. Their fortifications however 
were destroyed ; their ships of war were surren- 
dered ; they paid immediately a sum of money ; 
they bound themselves to an annual tribute ; and 
they yielded all claim upon the opposite con- 
tinent, and the valuable mines there. 

The sovereinty of the Athenian people over the 
allied republics would thus gain some present 
confirmation, but, in the principal object, their 
ambition and avmice were, apparently through 
over-greediness, disappointed. The town of £ion 
stood at the mouth of the river Strymon. For the 
new settlement a place called the Nine- ways, a 
few miles up the river, was chosen ; commodious' 
for the double purpose of communicating with the 
sea, and commanding the neighboring country. 
But the Edonian Thracians, in whose territory it 
was, resenting the incroachment, infested the set- 
tlers with irregular but continual hostilities. To 
put an end to so troublesome a war, the u'hole 
force of the colony marched against them. As the 
Greeks advanced, the Edonians retreated ; avoid- 
ing a general action, while they sent to all the 
neighboring Iliracian tribes for assistance, as in 
a common cause. When they were at length 
assembled in sufficient numbers, having ingaged 
the Greeks far within a wild and difficult country, 
they attacked, overpowered, and cut in pieces 
their army, and annihilated the colony. 


Cimon 
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Cimon, on his return to Athens, did not meet sect. 
the acclamations to which he had been accustomed. . . 

Faction had been busy in his absence. Apparently com. Nep. 
the fall of the colony of the Nine-ways furnished 
both instigation and opportunity, perhaps assisted B C.46*. 
by circumstances of which no information remains. 

A prosecution was instituted against him, on the 
pretence, according to the biographers, that he 
ought to have extended the Athenian dominion 
by conquest in Macedonia, and that bribes from 
Alexander, king of that country, had stopped his 
exertions. The covetous ambition, indeed, of the 
Athenian people, inflamed by interested dema- 
gogues, was growing boundless. Cimon, indignant 
at the ungrateful return for a life divided between 
performing the most important services to bis 
country, and studying how most to gratify the 
people, would enter little into particulars in re- 
futing a charge, one part of which he considered 
as attributing to him no crime, the other as in- 
capable of credit, and therefore beneath his regard. 

He told the assembled people, ‘ that they mis- 
‘ took both him and the country which it was said 
‘ he ought to have conquered. .Other generals 
‘ had cultivated an interest with the lonians and 
‘ the Thessalians, lyhose riches might make an 
* interference in their concerns profitable. For 
‘ himself, he had never sought any connection 
‘ with those people ; but he confessed he esteemed 
‘ the Macedonians, who were virtuous and brave, 

‘ but 

* r am not perfectly satisfied with these dates assigned by 
Dodwell, but cannot undertake to correct them. 

VOL. II. B B • 
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‘ but not rich ; nor would he ever prefer riches 
‘ to those qualities, tho he had his satisfaction in 
‘ having inriched his country with the spoils of 
* its enemies.’ The popularity of Cimon was yet 
great ; his principal opponents apparently found 
it not a time for pushing matters to extremity 
against him, and such a defence sufficed to pro- 
cure an honorable acquittal. 

Meanwhile Lacedaemon had been in the ut- 
most confusion and on the brink of ruin. The 
earthquake came suddenly at midday, with a 
violence before unheard of. The youths of the 
principal families, assembled in the gymnasium at 
the appointed hour for exercise, were in great 
numbers crushed by its &11 ; many of both sexes 
and of all ages were buried under the ruins of 
other buildings : the shocks were repeated ; the 
earth opened in several places; vast fragments 
from the summits of Taygetus were tumbled down 
its sides : in the end, only live houses remained 
standing in Sparta, and it was computed that 
twenty thousand lives were lost. 

The first strokes of this awful cahunity filled all 
ranks with the same apprehensions. But, in the 
continuance of it, that wretched multitude, ex- 
cluded from all participation in the prosperity of 
their country, began to found hope on its distress : 
a proposal, obscurely made, was rapidly commu- 
nicated, and the Helots assembled from various 
parts with one purpose, of putting their severe 
masters to death, and making the country their 
own. The reddy foresight and prudent exertion 
of Archidamus, who had succeeded his grandfather 

Leotychidas 
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Leotychidas in the throne of the house of Procles, sect. 
preserved Lacedtemon. In the confusion of the ■ 
first alarm, while some were endevoring to save 
their most valuable effects from the ruins of the 
city, others flying various ways for personal 
safety, Archidamus, collecting what he could of 
his friends and attendants about him, caused 
trumpets to sound to arms, as if an enemy were 
at hand. The Lacedsemonians, universally trained 
to the strictest military discipline, obeyed the 
signal ; arms were the only necessaries sought; 
and civil rule, dissipated by the magnitude of the 
calamity, was, for the existing circumstances, most 
advantageously supplied by military order. The 
Helots, awed by the very unexpected appearance 
of a regular army instead of a confused and flying 
multitude, desisted from their meditated attempt ; 
but, quitting the city, spred themselves over the 
country, and excited their fellows universally to 
rebellion. 

The greater part of those miserable men, whom 
the Lacedaemonians held in so cruel a bondage, 
were descendants , of the Messenians, men of the 
same blood with themselves, Greeks and Dorians. 

Memory of the wars of thdr ancestors, of their 
hero Aristomenes, and of the defence of Ithome, 
was not obsolete among them. IthomS accord- 
ingly they seized mid made their principal post; 
and th^ so outnumbered die Lacedaemonians, 
that, tho deficiently armed, yet, being not with- 
out discipline acquired in attendance upon their 
masters in war, they were capable of being for- 
midable even in the field. Nor was it thus only 

B B 2 that 
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CHAP, that the rebellion was distressing. The Lacedie- 
. . monians, singularly reddy and able in the use of 

^nns, were singularly helpless in almost every 
other business. Deprived of their slaves, they 
were nearly deprived of the means of subsistence; 
agriculture stopped, and mechanic arts ceased. 
Application was therefore made to the neighboring 
Thocyd. allies for succour. The zealous friendship of the 

1 . 3 . C. 37* * 

iEginetans, upon the occasion, we find afterward 
' acknowleged by the Lacedaemonian government, 
and troops came from as far as Plataea. Thus 
reinforced, the spirited and well directed exertions 
I. I. C. 101. Qf Archidamus quickly so far reduced the rebel- 

DicKior. ^ j 

1.11. C.64. lion, that the insurgents remaining in arms were 
blockaded in Ithome. But the extraordinary 
natural strength of that place, the desperate ob- 
stinacy of the defenders, and the deficiency of the 
assailants in the science of attack, giving reason 
Tiiucyd. to apprehend that the business might not be soon 
biodor, ut accomplished, the Lacedaemonians sent to desire 
assistance from the Athenians, who were esteemed, 
beyond the other Greeks, experienced and skilful 
in the war of sieges. 

This measure seems to have been, on many 
accounts, imprudent. There was found at Athens 
a strong disposition to refuse the aid. . But Cimon, 
who, with a universal liberality, always professed 
particular esteem for the Lacedaemonians, pre- 
vailed upon his fellowcountrymen to take the 
B.C.46 i. generous part ; and a considerable body of forces 
Ann ^ivi marched under his command into Peloponnesus. 
On their arrival at the camp of the besiegers, an 
assault upon the place was attempted, but with so 

little 
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little success, that recourse was again had to the sect 
old method of blockade. It was in the leisure « ■ 

of that inactive and tedious mode of attack that 
principally arose those heartburnings which first 
occasioned an avowed national aversion between 
* the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and led, not 
indeed immediately, but in a direct line, to the 
fatal Peloponnesian war. All the prudence and 
all the authority of Cimon could not prevent the 
vivacious spirit of the Athenians from exulting, 
perhaps rather insultingly, in the new preeminence 
of their country : wherever danger called, they 
would be ostentatiously forward to meet itj and 
a superiority assumed, without a direct pretension 
to it, was continually appearing. The Spartan 
pride was offended by their arrogance ; the Spartan 
gravity was disturbed by their lively forwardness : 
it began to be considered that, tho Greeks, they 
were lonians, whom the Peloponnesians consi* 
dered as an alien race ; and it occurred that if, 
in the continuance of the siege, any disgust should 
arise, there was no security that they might not 
renounce their present ingagements, and even 
connect themselves with the Helots; who, as 
Greeks, had, not less than the Lacedaemonians, a 
claim to friendsliip and protection from every 
other Grecian people. Mistrust thus arose on 
one side; disgust became quickly manifest on 
both : and the Lacedaemonians shortly resolved to 
dismiss the Athenian forces. This however they 
endevored to do, as far as might be, without 
offence, by declaring that an ‘ assault having been 
' found ineffectual, the assistance of the Athenians 
B B 3 ‘ was 
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‘ was superfluous for the blockade, and the Lace- 
* daemonians would not give their allies unneces- 
‘ sary. trouble.’ All the other allies were however 
retained, and the Athenians alone returned home ; 
so exasperated by this invidious distinction, that, 
on their arrival at Athens, the party adverse to . 
Cimon, proposing a decree for renouncing the 
confederacy with Lacedaemon, it was carried. 
An alliance with Argos, the inveterate enemy of 
Sparta, immediately followed ; and soon after the 
Thessalians acceded to the new confederacy. 

While Lacedaemon was ingaged with this dan- 
gerous insurrection, a petty war took place in 
Peloponnesus, which affords one of the most re- . 
markable among the many strong instances on 
record, of the miseries to which the greater part 
of Greece was perpetually liable from the defects 
of its political system. Argos, the capital of 
Argolis, and indeed of Peloponnesus, under the 
early kings of the Danai'd race or perhaps before 
them, lost its preeminence, as we have alreddy 
seen, during the reigns of the Perseid and Pelopid 
princes, under whom Mycenae became the first 
city of G reece. On the return of the Heracleids, 
Temenus fixed his residence at Argos, which thus 
regained its superiority. But, as the oppressions, 
arising from a defective political system, occar 
sioned very generally through Greece the desire, 
so the troubles of the Ar^an government gave the 
means, for the inferior towns to become indepen- 
dent republics. Like the rest or perhaps more 
than the rest, generally oppressive, it was certainly 
often ill-conducted and weak ; and Lacedaemon, 
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its perpetual enemy, fomented the rebellious dis- 
position of its dependencies. During the antient 
wars of Sparta and Messenia, the Argians had 
expelled the people of their towns of Asinasa and 
Nauplia, and forced them to seek forein settle- 
ments ; a resource sufficiently marking a govern- 
ment both weak and oppressive. Mycenae was 
now a much smaller town than Argos; but its 
people, incouraged by Lacedaemon, formed lofty 
pretensions. The far-famed temple of Juno, the 
tutelar deity of the country, situated about five 
miles from Argos, and little more than one from Wodor. 
Mycenae, was considered by the Argians as theirs ; Strabo/ 
and, from the time, it was supposed, of the Hera- 
cleids, the priestess had been appointed and the 
sacred ceremonies administered under the pro- ** >•8.0.33. 
tection of their government. Nevertheless the 
Mycenaeans now claimed the right to tlil^ su- 
perintendency. The games of Nemea, from their 
institution, or, as it was called, their restotation, 
had been under the direction of the Argians ; but 
the Mycenaean government claimed also the prior 
right to preside there. These however were but 
branches of a much more important claim ; for 
they wanted only power, or sufficient assistance 
' from Sparta, to assert a right of soverdnty over 
Argos itself and all Argolis ; and they were con- 
tinually urging another pretension, not the less 
invidious to Argos because better founded, to 
merit with all the Greek nation for having joined 
the confederacy against Persia, while the Argians 
allied themselves with the common enemy of 
Greece. The favorable opportunity afforded by 
B B 4 the 
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CHAP, the Helot rebellion was eagerly seized by the 
V — Argians, for ridding themselves of such trouble- 
. some and dangerous neighbors, whom they con- 

B.C.464. sidered as rebellious subjects. With their whole 
force laying siege to Mycenae, they took it, re- 
duced the surviving people to slavery, and dedi- 
cating a tenth of the spoil to the gods, totally 
destroyed the town, which was never rebuilt. 


SECTION II. 

Change of Administration at Athens^ and Banishment of Cimotu 
Renunciation of the Teloponnesian Confederacy ^ Megara^ 
and Accession to the Athenian, IRfficulties of the new 
Athenian Administration : Ephialtes ; Ferides ; Depression 
of the Court of Areiopagus : Expedition to Egypt. War in 
Greece ; Siege of jEgina ; Relief of Megara by Myronides* 

At Athens, after the banishment of Themistocles, 
Cimon remained long in possession of a popularity 
which nothing could resist ; and his abilities, his 
successes, and his moderation, his connection with 
the aristocratical interest and his favor with the 
people, seemed altogether likely to insure, if any- 
thing could insure, permanency and quiet to his 
administration. But in Athens, as in every free 
government, there would always be a party adverse 
to the party in the direction of public affitirs; 
matters had been for some time ripening for a 
change ; and the renunciation of the Lacedae- 
monian alliance was the triumph of the opposition. 
The epithet Philolacones, friends to Lacedremon, 
was circulated as the opprobrium of the existing 

administration. 
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administration. Cimon had ala-ays professed sect. 
himself friendly to the Lacedaemonians, and an > . 

admirer of their institutions. His partiality had 
gone so far as to induce him to name his eldest 
son Lacedaemonius ; and the more completely to 
prove that he did not esteem the Athenian Fiutrit. 
character a model of perfection (apparently by 
way of admonition, both to his family and to his 
country) he named his two other sons Thessalus 
and Eleius. All these circumstances were now Oorg. 
turned to his disadvantage, with all the acrimony piut. ’’ 
of party-spirit : a favorable moment was seized 
while the popular mind was heated ; the ostracism 
was proposed and carried ; and by his banishment 
the pa^ in opposition to him became fully pos- 
sessed of the government. 

In the divided state of Greece, meanwhile, cir- 
cumstances were arising still to promote the power 
of the Athenian commonwealth. An antient 


dispute between Megara and Corinth, about the ji’hucyd. 
limits of their respective territories, led to hosti- ’ ****" 
lities, in which the Megarians were« pressed by 
the superior strength of their enemy. Megara 
was of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, but so 
also was Corinth, and the leading Megarians could 
obtain no partial favor from the Lacedasmonian 
government. Under these circumstances the 
democratical party in Megara proposing to re- 
nounce the Peloponnesian for the Athenian con- 
federacy, the oligarchal was obliged to yield. The 
situation and circumstances of their territory gave 
them importance. Almost wholly mountainous, 
it formed a very strong frontier for Attica against 

Peloponnesus ; 
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CHAP. Peloponnesus: its situation against the isthmus 
. completely commanded the communication by 
* land between the peninsula and northern Greece : 

and its ports of Nissea on the Saronic, and Pegm 
on the Corinthian gulph, were valuable acquisitions 
to a maritime power ; on onb side depriving the 
enemy of means to annoy Attica, on the other 
affording opportunity to distress the Pelopon- 
nesians, and to extend the Athenian command in 
' the western seas. The new Athenian administra- 
tion, therefore, very gladly accepted the proposal 
of the M^arians ; and und^^ pretence of provid- 
ing in the most effectual mahner for the security 
of their new allies, they took the most effectual 
measures for holding them in subjection. Athenian 
garrisons were immediately put into the city of 
Megara and the port of Pegse ; those who led the 
Megarian affairs submitting to this through fear 
of domestic, far more than of forein foes; and 
fortifications, raised to connect the city with its 
port of Nissea, brought Megara itself in some 
degree undqr the control of the Athenian fleet. 

These circumstances, employing the minds of 
the people and flattering their ambition, were 
favorable to the- new administration of Athens. 
Probably also the party in Megara which effected 
the revolution there, would not so reddily have 
connected themselves widi the former Athenian 
administraffon, wfa^ was better disposed toward 
Lacedaemon, and less friendly to unbalanced 
cta'a!*’ democracy. But the liberality of Cimon was 

Periei. quickly missed r to equal it from their own stores 

was beyond their power ; yet to find means for 

gratifying 
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gratifying the people as they had been accustomed 
to be gratified, or even more, was absolutely 
necessary to those who took the lead in public 
afiairs, if they would hold their situation, or if 
they would avoid the risk even of taking the 
place of Cimon in banishment. The public trea- 
sury tempted ; but all issues thence were under 
the control of the court of Areiopagus, a large 
majority in which was of the aristocratical party, 
adverse to them and friendly to Cimon. No r&- 
source occurred but in that despotic power which 
the people in assembly might arrogate : the people 
might probably be p^uaded to consent to the 
prostitution of the public money to their private 
emolument ; and while thus, in reality, they bribed 
themselves, popular favor would accrue to the 
advisers of the gratifying measure. This was indeed 
hazardous in extreme : the great barrier esta- 
blished by the constitution against excess of popular 
caprice would be done away ; but the necessities 
of the administration were pressing; and the 
leading men, it was hoped, might still able, by 
their influence, or their oratory, to guide the pro- 
ceedings of the general assembly. 

It was indeed not by ordinary men that Cimon 
was removed from his situation at the head of the 


SECT- 

II. 


commonwealth, and that these violent and ha- 
zardous changes were made. The ostensible head Pint. vit. 
of the party was Ephialtes ; but Pericles, son of ‘ 
Xanthippus, had lately been gaining a superiority 
in popular estimation. Pericles possessed extra- 
ordinaiy advantages from nature and from for- Fend, 
tune. His father, a man of one of the first 

families 
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CHAP. 

XII. 


Plutarch, 
vit. Peric. 
Plat. 
Alcib. 1. 


families of Athens, and of large property, had 
distinguished himself in the prosecution of the 
■great Miltiades, and had afterward much more 
advantageously distinguished himself in the com- 
mand of the Athenian forces on the glorious day 
of Mycale. He married Agariste, niece of Cleis- 
thenes, chief of the Alcmaeonid femily, and leader 
of the party that expelled the Peisistratids. Their 
son, born with uncommon abilities, was educated 


p. 118. t.’a. unjJer the ablest of those fathers of science and 


fine taste who at this time arose in Athens, or 
resorted thither from the various establishments 
Plat. Ibid. ^£' Greek nation. Anaxagoras and Pytho- 
cleides are particularly mentioned as the instruc- 
tors of his youth ; Damon as the companion of 
his riper years. It was observed by old men 
that, in person, manner, and voice, he remarkably 
resembled Peisistratus : and this circumstance, 
communicated among a superstitious people, in- 
fused a jealousy that long deterred him from 
putting himself forward in public business. In 
his youth, therefore, arms employed his active 
hours, and science was the pursuit of his leisure. 
But when, Aristeides being dead, Themistocles 
banished, and Cimon mostly absent on military 
commands,, no superior man remained to take 
the lead in the popular assembly, Pericles was 
induced to show himself. His powers of eloquence 
Pe^i. far exceeded those of any orator of his age ; and 
his speeches were distinguished by a new polish of 
style and manner, which singularly captivated the 
Athenian people. His family-interest and his party- 
connections joined to put him in unavoidable 

opposition 
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opposition to the aristocratical interest; which 
his private judgement and private inclination 
otherwise disposed him to support. He had taken 
a part in the prosecution instituted against Cimon, 
on his return from' the conquest of Thasus : yet 
the moderation with which he conducted himself 
in it, showed private esteem in the midst of poli- 
tical opposition. The banishment by ostracism 
being reputed not a punishment, or at least no 
disgrace, he did not scruple to concur in such a 
measure, when its consequence would be to give 
his own party complete possession of the govern- 
ment. He was then induced, by the necessities 
of that party, to concur in the proposal, so fatal 
to the Athenian constitution, for contracting the 
powers and reducing the dignity of the court of Arni.Poiit. 
Areiopagus. Ephialtes was the instrument to Diodor,'*’ 
bring forward the measure. What Ephialtes 
proposed, the people willed, and it was done : the 
more important of those causes which, by the 
constitution of Solon, were connisable by the court 
of Areiopagus only, were in future to be brought 
before the assembly of the people; and the 
assembly of the people was to direct without con- 
trol, issues from the public treasury *. This was 
the finishing stroke to form at Athens that union 
of all the powers of government, legislative, exe- 
cutive, financial, and judicial, in the same hands, 
which, according to the sage Montesquieui 

constitutes 

* Dodwell refers this transaction to the year B. C. 46a, 
the year, according to hino, preceding the banishnient ui 
Cimon ; . byt his proof is very deficient. I think Diodorus 
more probably right, in placing it in the first year of the 80th 
Olympiad. B. C. 460. 
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CHAP, constitutes the essence of despotism; and hence 
. ■ die term tyrant was, even in that age, applied to 

the assembled Athenian people *. 

j^n individual despot has genendly his fiivorites, 
who govern him, but a despotic multitude must 
necessarily have its fitvorites to guide its mea- 
sures. The favorite of the multitude then becomes 
the rdU despot; whence, among the Greeks, 
demagc^es were so frequently qualified with the 
title of tyrant. Under Ae direction of Ephialtes, 
]|^ericles, and some other leading men, new or 
increased pay was given to the people for attend- 
ance upon the general assemblies, and the courts 
of judicature : amusmnents the most elegant wete 
provided for their leisure ; the sublime dramas of 
jEschyltts, Sophocles, and Euripides, and the 
jocose satire of the comic poets, were alternately 
exhibited in magnificent theaters: the religious 
fisstivals were increased in number and celebrated 
with new splendor : on days of business the pay 
for attending the courts and assemblies fed the 
many ; on holidays the numerous victims of the 
sacrifices feasted them. But to support the 
increased expences, new supplies were necessary. 
The commanding power of the Athenian people, 
and &e depression of the allies, were thou^t now 
so estabHshed, that the former might exercise, and 
the latter must bear, any tyranny. Not only 
therefore the common treasury of the confederacy 

was 

* Haiis Mfnwtt v’, Smv; Stiftt riftutu. 

Aristo^. Equit. v. 11 1 . 

"Qvwif TVfitfff 

c. t«. Quotations from Thucymdes, equally strong to the 
same purpose, will be found in following notes. 
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was removed from Delos to Athens*, but the sect. 
moderate assessment of Aristeides, to which all . ^ , 
the allies had clie^fiiUy submitted, was greatly 
advanced. To the tribunals of Athens iec<^rse 
must be had if any dispute arose ; and hence new Xenoph. 
profit, new power, and very flattering distinction 
to even the meanest of the Athenian people, with 
most grievous humiliation aud oppression to the 
people of those subject states which were still 
called allies. 

These circumstances superinduced new neces- 
sity for maintaining the navy in vigor. But to be 
maintained in vigor it must be employed ; and 
it was highly desirable that it should be employed, 
as under Cimon it had been, so as to bring new 
gratification to the people, and at the smne time 
to acquire something toward the expence of its 
own maintenance. Cyprus appeared at present 
the most inviting object, and a fleet of two 
hundred trireme galleys was sent thither under 
Charitimis But shortly a more alluring field of 
action presented itself. 

In 

* That this removal took place, and about this time, seems 
unquestionable, tho Thucydides has not particularly men- 
tioned iL Plutarch, in his life of Ansteides, quotes Theo- 
phrastus for its being the act of Aristeides, with whose 
character it seems less congenial. In his life of Pericles 
be makes that able but less scrupulous statesman apologise 
for it as his act, and with this the account of Justin would 
correspond. 

* Barthelemi (Anacharsis, p. 269. v. 1. ed. 8*.) gives the 
command of this expedition to Cimon, and quotes Thucydides 
and Plutarch. He has probably trusted to his memory, 
which has deceived him. Neither Thucydides, nor Plutarch, 
nor Diodorus, has mentioned the conunander's name. It is 
liere given on the authmity of Ctesias. 1 will however say 

for 
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CHAP. In the relaxation of the Persian government 
. . during the last years of Xerxes, and the confusion 

‘Thucyd. which followed his deathj, Inarus, chief of some 
Diodor.*'^' Afi^an tribes on the western borders of Egypt, 
j.ii.c.71. jQggged tjjg greater part of that rich country in 
rebellion. But when the empire became again 
settled under Artaxerxes, apprehensive that he 
should be unable to withstand its collected force, 
which would probably be soon directed against 
him, he looked round for forein alliance. The 
little Athenian commonwealth, commanding the 
navy of the Grecian confederacy, was, at this time, 
by fax the £rst maritime power in the world : and 
the difEculty of approach to Egypt by bmd, toge> 
ther with the command which the Persian monarch 
possessed of thePhenician navy, made a maritime 
ally of great importance to Inarus. The Grecian 
infantry of this age was also not less beyond all 
other in esteem ; and tho, among themselves, the 
Thucyd. Peloponnesian, and especially the Lacedaemonian, 
1.4. c. 33. jjjg reputation of superiority, yet among 

foreiners, no Grecian name was of higher renown 
than the Athenian. Inarus therefore sent to 
Athens proposals of alliance; offering very advan- 
tageous returns for assistance to complete the 
deliverance of Egypt from the Persian dominion, 
worid** ^ ** Sir Walter Raleigh, who looked upon this part 

b. a. C.7- of history certainly with a master’s eye, but with 
*' ^ too transient a glance, imputes folly to the Athe- 
nian government for their conduct ; when, having 

it 

for Barthelemi tbat^for myself, 1 prefer a writer who, if he 
makes a mistake, may be corrected from the authority which 
himself quotes, to those who fastidiously require their readers 
to believe all on their own assertion. 
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it in their power to make the valuable acquisition sect. 
of Cyprus, which their na\'al force would have . . 

inabled them to keep, they quitted so desirable 
an object for the wild project of acquiring domi- 
nion on the continent of Africa. If indeed the 
Athenian empire, as the confederacy under the 
control of the Athenian commonwealth is oflen 
called by antient writers, had been connected by 
any regular and settled form of government, or 
if the constitution of Athens itself had been such 
as to be capable of carrying any steddy command, 
the observation would certainly have been just. 

But the existing circumstances of Athens, to 
which we have been adverting, offer at least an 
apology for those able men, for certainly there 
were able men in its administration, who promoted 
the expedition to Egypt. For, however valuable 
an acquisition Cyprus might in time have been 
made, under such a course of prudent and steddy 
management as the constitution of Athens seemed 
utterly to deny, the wealth of Egypt was a far 
more tempting present object. There, it was 
hoped, victories might be obtained to rival those 
of Cimon : which through the ransom of wealthy 
prisoners, the spoils of Persian camps, and die 
produce of Thracian mines, had wonderfully 
inriched individuals and filled the public treasury. 
Charitimis therefore Mas ordered to lead the 
whole force under his command from Cyprus to B. C. 
the Nile. Ilis rapid success appeared at first to 

justify 

’ I know not why; for the dates of the Egyptian war. 

Dodwcll has given implicu credit to Diodorus, who, in regard 
VOL. II. C C ^ 
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CHAP, justify the enterprize: all yielded before him till 
■ . he arrived at Memphis, the capital of lower 

Thiicjd. Egypt ; and he possessed himself of two divisions 
Diodor. out of three which composed that vast city. A 
c?es.k«ic. numerous body of Persians, and of those Egyp- 


tians who had not joined in the revolt, retiring 
into the third division, called the White-castle, 
prepared for a vigorous defence. 

Meanwhile the acquisition of Megara had in- 
volved Athens in war with the Corinthians, and 
in some measure with the Tvhole Peloponnesian 
confederacy, of which Lacedaemon had always 
remained the head, and Corinth was a principal 
TiiucjU. member. In a descent at Haliae on the Argolic 
coast, their forces were defeated by the Corin- 
1. 11. c. 78. thians assisted by the Epidaurians. Shortly after, 
in a naval action off Cecryphaleia, the Athenians 
defeated the Peloponnesians. The ^ginetan fleet, 
which was considerable, then joined the Corin- 
thian ; and the assistance of the other Pelopon- 
nesian allies being called in, the Athenians also 
collected the naval force of their confederacy. 
An action insued, in which the Athenians gained 
a cpmplete victory, took seventy ships, and then 
landing upon .^gina, under the conduct of 
Arat.Riirt. Leocrates, laid siege to the capital town. It was 
piut.' vu°’ an object urged by Pericles, to subdue an Hand, 
Peric. which from its situation, its naval strength, and 
the active and adverse temper of its people, he 

called 


to these, is as evidently contradictory to Thucydides, as he is 
clearly proved wrong by Dodwell himself, in regard to many 
preceding transaction-s. The account of Thucydides however, 
not sufficing to ascertain the dates, we can assign them but by 
conjecture. 
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called emphatically the eyesore of Peirasus. The 
same circumstances made the Peloponnesians the 
more anxious to provide for its defence. Three 
hundred heavy-armed Corinthians and Epidau- 
rians were introduced into the place. A larger 
reinforcement might have indangered a failure of 
provisions, while the Athenians commanded the 
sea ; but to give more effectual relief, the Corin- 
thians invaded the Megarian territory, seized the 
heights of Geraneia commanding the passage from 
the isthmus into northern Greece, and advanced 
towards Megara; in confidence that, while so 
large a part of tlie Athenian force was absent in 
Egypt, either Megara must be exposed, or the 
siege of iEgina raised. 

While, from the division of Greece into so 
many little republics, great talents were mostly 
confined within a veiy narrow circle, whence 
they could scarcely by any possibility emerge, the 
circumstances of Athens, little favorable to private 
security or domestic happiness, gave singular 
opportunity and ample scope for genius, wherever 
it existed among the people, to come forward and 
exert itself : and Athens was fruitful of great men 
at this period. Among those less known to fame, 
but hi^ in merit, was Myronides, who, upon the 
present occasion, was appointed to the command 
of the forces ; for such was the general spirit of 
the Athenian people, while the leading men 
dreaded the unpopularity of a timid policy, that 
it was determined, with such an army as could 
yet be collected within Attica, old men chiefly and i 
boys, to march to the relief of Megara, rather 

c c 2 than 
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Thucyd. 

I. 1. c. 105. 


. 1. c. 105. 
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CHAP, than recal their more vigorous troops from a 
. favorite enterprize. Myronides, with the army, 
such as it was, under his command, did not scruple 
to meet the flower of the Corinthian youth ; and 
tho the event would not justify the boast of a 
decisive victory, he remained master of the fleld, 
and erected on it his trophy. The Corinthians, 
retreating within their own territory, were ill 
received' by, their fellowdtizens ; who upbraided 
them with their inglorious return from a fruitless 
expedition, in which they had yielded the honor 
of the day to an enemy unable to conquer them. 
Urged by shame, and under no good conduct, on 
the twelfth day from the battle, the Corinthian 
youth returned to the fleld; and, to vindicate their 
honor, erected their own trophy in claim of 
victory. The able Myronides, taking his oppor- 
tunity for issuing with his motley troops from the 
walls of Megara, cut in pieces the detachment 
employed to erect the trophy, and then attacking 
the supporting army, put it completely to rout. 

vanquished, pressed in their 
flight by the conquerors, and missing their road, 
entered an inclosure surrounded by a ditch, so 
wide and deep as to preclude passage. The 
Athenians, apprized of this, secured the only 
outlet with a sufficient body of their heavy-armed, 
and then disposing their light-armed around, plied 
their missile weapons so effectually that every 
Corinthian within perished. Corinth was so 
w'eakened by this severe blow as to be, for some 
tfyne, incapable of any considerable exertion. We 
shell however little wonder if, after so cruel a use 

of 
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of the right of war, we find animosity and even sect. 
hatred toward the Athenian people becoming 
popular passions at Corinth, and not dying with 
the existing generation, but passing to their 
children, and in the end bringing no small return 
of evil upon Athens. 


SECTION III. 

% 

War between Doris and Fhocis. Hostilities resulting between 
Athens and Lacedamon : Battle of Tanagra» Affairs of 
Bwotia: Battle of (Enophyta: Successes of the Athenians 
under Myronides. JEgina taken. Successes of the Athenians 
under Tolmides : Messenians established in Naitpactus, 
Conclusion of the Egyptian Expedition, War in Thessaly. 
Expedition under Fcricles to the Western Coast of Greece. 


Lacedjemon, weakened by natural calamity, 
pressed by domestic disturbance, and usually slow 
in councils, had not been induced by the revolt of 
Megara, nw by the sufferings of so close an ally 
as Corinth, added to the inimical measures before 
taken by Athens, to come to a rupture with that 
rising rival. But the division of Greece into so 
many little states, precluded the possibility of 
secure peace through the country ; and hostilities, 
begun in any obscure comer, always endangered 
the tranquillity of the whole. The rugged province 
of Doris, the mother-countiy of the greater part 
of the Peloponnesians, destitute of any consider- 
able city, had three small towns, Bceon, Cytineon, 
Erineon (names hardly elsewhere occurring in 
Grecian history) in which the little public business 
of so poor and thinly peopled a territory was trans- 
acted. The Phocians invading Doris, took one 

c c 3 of 
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CHAP, of those towns. The Lacedaemonians, who always 
' . bore a religious regard for their mother-country, 

S" 80^^’ sooner informed of its distress than they 

Ann.i^u. prepared to relieve it. Fifteen hundred heavy- 
armed of their own people, with no less than ten 
thousand of their allies, which, with the light-armed 
slaves attending, would make an army of perhaps 
twenty-five thousand men, marched towafd Phocis. 
Nicomedes son of Cleombrotds commanded, as 
regent duPing the minority of his nephew Pleisto- 
anax son of Pausanias, to whom the scepter of 
Sparta had fallen by the premature death of 
Pleistarchus son of Leonidas. The Phocians, 
unable to resist such a force, surrendered the 
Dorian town, and submitted to the conditions 
imposed by the Lacedaemonians, 
piucyd. There were at this time some of the aristo- 

1. 1 . c. io7o 

cratical party at Athens so far from considering 
Lacedeemon as a hostile state, that they looked 
toward it for relief from the oppression which 
they suffered under the present administration of 
their country, and for the restoration of that con- 
stitution und^r which Athens had become great, 
and without which they thought it could not long 
florish. Accordingly they opened a secret corres- 
pondence with Nicomedes. But the same cir- 
cumstances, which led the partisans of aristocracy 
to desire a friendly connection with Sparta, in- 
duced the leaders of the democratical interest, 
who now governed the republic, to confirm and 
inflame the animosity of the people against that 
state, and to persuade them of its determined 
enmity to Athens. It was therefore resolved to 

oppose 
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oppose the return of the Peloponnesian army into sect. 
the peninsula, and means were much in their . . 

power : for possessing the strong places of Megara 
on one side of the isthmus, and Peg® on the 
other, and keeping a guard on mount Geraneia, 
they completely commanded the passes by land ; 
and the port of Peg®, together with an interest 
which they possessed among the towns of the 
Achaian coast, inabled them to k^p a fleet in 
the Corinthian gulph, which would prevent an 
army from crossing it. Nicomedes was in con- 
sequence much at a loss what measures to take ; 
but some political intrigues at Thebes, together 
with the overtures received from the aristocratical 
party at Athens, determined him to wait and 
watch opportunities ; and he wintered in Boeotia’. 

This was highly suspicious to the Athenian 
administration. They had e.xpected that the ap- 
proach of the severe season, and the impatience 
of his troops, would have urged Nicomedes to 
the hazardous attempt of forcing the passage of 
the mountains : but observing no appearance of a 
disposition to move from his present situation, and 
suspecting intrigue, they resolved *in the spring B.c.456. 
to attack him in the plain. A body of cavalry, 
which they obtained from their allies of Thessaly, 
they hoped would inable them to do this with 
certain ^vantage. Collecting therefore what 
other auxiliary troops they reddily could, among 

which 

• The chronology of Diodorus here so accords with, and 
illustrates the sununary narratiye of Thucydides, that we 
may give him credit for this circumstance, which Thucydides 
has not specified. 
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which were a thoasand from Argos, they formed, 
with their own forces, a body of fourteen thousand 
heaw-armed foot. These, with the cavalry and 
the attending slaves, would make an army of 
scarcely less than thirty thousand men, with which 
they marched into BoeotMu. Nieomedes met them 
at Tanagra, and a severe action insued, so equally 
maintained, that neither side could claim the 
victory. It was renewed on the following day, 
when the treachery of the Thessalian horse com- 
pelled the Athenians, after great slaughter on both 
sides, to leave the Peloponnesians masters of the 
field. Nicomedes then, without attempting to 
make any other use . of his i-ictory, except to 
plunder and waste the Megarian territory as he 
passed it, returned into Peloponnesus. 

The Thebans, always claiming rights of sove- 
reinly over the other towns of Bceotia, but 
humbled by the event of the Persian war, had 
judged the opportunity favorable, while the Pelo- 
ponnesian army lay in their neighborhood, to 
attempt the recovery of their antient authority* 
With this view they had ingaged in a treaty with 
the Spartans ;* who reddily acceded to the purpose 
of raising a city, without Peloponnesus, to a 
capacity of balancing the power and curbing the 
ambition of Athens. Thus most of the Boeotian 
towns seem to have been terrified into a “com- 
position : they were admitted to the honor and 
advantages of the Peloponnesian confederacy, as 
dependants of Thebes ; acknowleging the supre- 
macy of that city for superintending the general 
protection, and, for that purpose, directing the 

military 
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military affairs of all the Boeotian people" What- sect. 
ever within Boeotia was immoveably adverse to tn. 
their proposal, and particularly the heroic little 
commonwealth of Platma, the antient and faithful 
ally of Athens, was of course to be oppressed. 

Phocis and the Opuntian Locrians joined in their 
alliance. 

Neith^ the force however nor the spirit of 
Athens were broken by the check received at 
Tanagra. As soon as the motions in Boeotia 
were known, it was determined to obviate their 
effects. Myronides was appointed general of the 0.0.456. 

Athenian 


'Hyt//toPivtff 6 cet vv ctvruPp according to the expression 
which Thucydides puts into the mouth of a Theban orator 
(b. 3. c. 6i)* The value of this term is in some degree to be 
collected from a following passage (c. 67.) in the speech of 
the same orator^ addressing himself to the Lacedaemonians : 

'HyifcovK pvp VfAiZ^, 

“ 1 think Dodwell clearly right in placing this event one 
year later than Diodorus, who has crowcjied together trans- 
actions that could not have passed within the year. Allowing 
this, the account of Diodorus will assist to illustrate that of 
Thucydides, The battle of Tanagra was fought in the spring 
of the year 456 before Christ, toward the conclusion of the 
fourth year of the eightieth Olympiad; for the Olympian 
year began a little after midsummer. The battle of CEnophy ta 
was fought in the beginning of the first year of the eighty- 
hrst Olympiad, in the autumn of the same year, before 
Christ 456. 

Thucydides says that the Peloponnesian army, in passing 
through the Megaris, after the battle ol' Tanagra, cut down 
the trees. &mith, in his translation of Thucydides, interprets 
^tpS^o%iJtv<rapTt( by the expression, having cut down the woodi. 
The mistake is of a kind that an Englishman, who never 
travelled in more southern countries might easily fall into, 
if he did not consider how little it could answer the SpArtan 
general's purpose, to delay his march by such laborious waste 
as that of cutting down, what in English is properly called, 
woods, Thucydides has intended only, or almost only, fruit- 
trees, principally olives and vines. He mentions no other 
waste, the corn having been probably not forward enough to 
be reddily destroyed. 
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CHAP. Athenian forces. On the sixty-second day after 
. . the unfortunate action of Tanagra, he met the 

Boeotian army, much more numeroRs than his 
own at (Enophyta, and gained a complete victory. 
Tanagra was taken and dismantled ; through 
all the towns incouragement was communicated 
to the deinocratical party, everywhere adverse to 
the Lacedaemonian connection; and all Boeotia, 
except Thebes, was rapidly brought into alliance 
with Athens, which was, in effect, to be under its 
dominion. 

Thueyd. The dcmocratical party was strong in theneigh- 
i-a-v.gs- j,Qj.iug country of Phocis, yet the oligarchal, 
supported by Thebes and Lacedaemon, still pre- 
vailed there. Myronides without loss of time 
entered that province, and, overbearing opposition, 
put the power in all the towns into the hands of 
those whose interest would keep them dependent 
on Athens; and thus Phocis, like Boeotia, became 
an appendage of the Athenian empire. The 
Opuntian Locrians, more attached to their oli- 
garchal goveriUment and the Lacedsemonian alli- 
ance, but dreading the attack with which they next 
were threatened, delivered a hundred of their 
principal men a.s hostages to insure the compliance 
of their state with terms imposed. This campain 
of Myronides, tho no detail of it remained even 
in the time of Diodorus, w'as esteemed equal to 
the most brilliant atchievemeuts of the Athenian 
arms'*. 

It 

Thucydides in his concise mention of the expedition 
under Myronides, tho he particularizes that the battle of 
(Enophyta was fought on the sixty* second day after the battle 

of 
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It was no small addition to the joy, which the 
important conquests of Myronides gave at Athens, 
that, about the same time, Leocrates returned 
victorious over the little barrt;n Hand of iEgina. 
Cut off from all relief, through the command 
which the Athenians possessed of the sea, the 
iKginetans had at length capitulated : their ships 
of war were surrendered, their fortifications were 
demolished, and they bound themselves to the 
payment of a perpetual tribute. 

The Greeks, it has alreddy occurred to remark, 
and will again occur, both coveted and dreaded 
maritime situation. Solicitous for communication 
with the sea, they nevertheless generally avoided 
to place their towns, but especially a town the 
seat of a government, immediately on the shore. 
Athens was five miles from its port. But thus 

while 
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of Tanagra, does not name Thebes. I have been very cautious 
of following any other writer, in relating the transactions of 
these times, when not in some degree supported by him. 
Diodorus tells of many glorious and very surprizing feats of 
Grecian arms, utterly unknown to 'I’hucy^ides; of which his 
account of the expeditions to Cyprus and to Egypt afford 
some remarkable instances. They may however be nearly 
paralleled out of Livy; who tells of many victories gained by 
the Roman arms against the forces of Hannibal in Italy, and 
leaves us to wonder why they had no consequences, till, upon 
looking into Polybius, we find the greatest reason to believe 
that they never bad more than an imaginary existence. 
'Pherc is seldom equal temptation to romance concerning 
circumstances meerly political. The narrative of Thucy- 
dides, in the part in question, tho it may have sufficed for his 
cotemporaries, and for his particular view in the prefatory 
part of his work, leaves us totally uninformed of the motives 
to the Boeotian war. These however may be gathered from 
some passages which afterward occur in his History (L 3.' 
c. 62. & 95.), and from what we find in Plato on the subject 
(Menex. p. 242. t. 2.) ; and thus what is here supplied from 
Diodorus, in itself probable, and consistent with eveiy authen- 
ticated fact, appears sufficiently established. 
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while one danger was obviated another was in- 
curred. An enemy superior in the field, tho unable 
to force either city or port, might put both in 
danger, and especially distress the city, by stop- 
ping communication between them. Athens was 
peculiarly liable to this inconvenience since it was 
become Jon imperial city ; because, to maintain 
empire, a large part of the strength of the city 
must be often on distant service, and always reddy 
for it, and the remainder, it had been found now 
by experience, hardly sufl&ced for remaining pro- 
bable occasions. 

But, for a long course of years after the banish- 
ment, and even after the death of Themistocles, 
the spirit of that great man seemed to animate 
the Athenian councils. In all the changes of 
administration, measures were in a great degree 
directed by the political principles which he first 
conceived, and of which he so forcibly demon- 
strated the advantage in practice: his ideas for 
insuring safety, for acquiring power, for extending 
dominion, continued to be carried into execution. 
In prosecution of them, and with a spirit which 
distinguishes this age of Greece, and particularly 
of Athens, a very ^eat and very costly work had 
been some time since begun; no less than to 
unite the city with its ports by strong fortifications, 
which might secure the communication against 
any interruption from an enemy. A wall was 
conducted to Phalerum, the distance about four 
miles, and another to Peirseus, five miles, with 
towers at proper intervals. Thus Athens '-and 
Peiraeus came to be often distinguished by the 

names 
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names of the upper and the lower town, as two sect. 
parts only of the same city. This great work was . . 

completed in the same summer in which the B.C.456’. 
empire of the Athenian people was extended so Thucyd.’’ 
widely over the northern continent of Greece, by 
the conquests of Myronides, and their maritime 
superiority was assured by the surrender of iEgina 
to the armament under Leocrates. 

Confident now in their strength, the Athenian Thacyd. ib. 
government resolved to prosecute offensive opera- 
tions against their Peloponnesian enemies. Tol- Ann. Thn, 
mides, with a strong squadron under his command, 
smling round Peloponnesus, burnt the Lacedae- 
monian naval arsenal at Gythium, and proceeding 
into the Corinthian gulph, debarked his forces, 
defeated the Sicyonians in an action by land, and 
took the town of Chalcis, a Corinthian setdcment 
on the coast of jEtolia. It was not till the tenth 
year of the blockade of Ithome that the Helots 
there had been induced to capitulate; and they 
obtained, at last, liberty for themselves and their 
families; upon condition, however, that they 
should finally quit Peloponnesus. Tolmides col- 
lected those fugitives, and settled them at Nau- 
pactus, on the northern shore of the Corinthian 
gulph, which he conquered from the Ozolian 
Locrians. There with the revived name of 
Messenians, which they had never intirely lost, 
forming a free republic, or at least a republic of 
free citizens, under the protection of Athens, they 
became once more numbered among the Grecian 
people. 


While 
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While success was so generally attending the 
Athenians within Greece, their forces, ingaged in 
the distant operations in Egypt, were experiencing 
a variety of fortune. Grecian valor and Grecian 
discipline at first so overbore the efforts of oriental 
arms, that the Persian government was at a loss 
what to oppose to them. 'iDie measure taken 
marks very strongly what may be die weakness 
of despotic empire, while its territory and popu- 
lation are immense. Megabaeus sent with 
a large sum of money to Lacedaemon, to endevor 
to obtain by bribes the alliance of that little re- 
public, and procure the invasion of Attica by 
a Peloponnesian army. It tells very highly to 
the honor of the Spartan government of the time, 
from an Athenian writer almost cotemporary, that 
Sparta was not to be bribed to a measure to 
which resentment, ambition, and political interest 
contributed so powerfully to incite. Megabazus, 
after having spent a part of his treasures uselessly, 
in ways which Thucydides does not explain, re- 
turned with the remainder into Asia, without 
having in any degree accomplished his purpose. 

Then at last measures more consonant to the 
former dignity of the empire were taken for the 
recovery of Egypt. A very numerous army was 
assembled on the confines of Cilicia and Syria ; 
and a fleet was prepared in Phenicia and the other 
maritime provinces. Megabazns, or Megabyzus, 
son of Zopyrus, head of one of the six great fa- 
milies of Persia, was appointed to the command- 
in-chief. The spring and summer were employed 

in 
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in collecting troops; the autumn and winter in sect. 
the endevor to restore discipline and skill in arms . . 

among them; in the following spring, Megabyzus B,c.4r,6. 
led them into Egypt. His measures appear to 01. f?- 
have been judicious, and correspondent success 
followed. The Egyptians venturing a battle were 
defeated. The litde army of Greeks, compelled 
to raise the siege of the White-castle of Memphis, 
retired info an iland of the Nile called Prosopitis, 
where their fleet joined them. In this strong situa- 
tion their valor and discipline defied the Persian 
assaults. Wealth and numbers, however, under 
able management, may supply great deficiencies. 

Forming dikes and cutting water-courses, Mega- 
byzus drained the channel in which the Athenian 
galleys lay ; and while he thus made the fleet 
useless, which had been hitherto a great annoyance 
to him, he laid the army open to wide attack. 

Thus, after a siege of eighteen months, he took B.C. 454* 
Prosopitis : a part of the Grecian troops, forcing Thucjiir 
their way through Libya, escaped to Gyrene ; but '' 
the greater part perished. Inarus, the mover of 
the war, betrayed by his followers, was put to 
death by crucifixion ; and all Egypt, except the 
marshes, held by a chief named Amyrtseus, sub- 
mitted again to the Persian dominion. 

The misfortunes of the Athenian arms in this 


part of the world did not close thus. Fifty Thucyd. it. 
trireme galleys, going to Egypt, to relieve an equal 
number of the fleet there, entered the Mendesian 
mouth of the Nile, ignorant of what had hap- 
pened. The Phenician fleet attacked them with 
superior force in the river, while the Persian army 

assisted 
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CHAP, assisted from the shore ; a few ships forced their 

« . way to sea and escaped, but the greater part were 

destroyed or taken. Such was the conclusion of 
the Athenian enterprize against Egypt, when it had 
been carried on six years. 

Circumstances meanwhile were arising still to 
extend the devastation of war within Greece. 
Orestes,' son of Echecratides king of Thessaly, 
given him by Thucydides, being 
compelled to fly his country, implored assistance 
from Athens. The Athenian people, exasperated 
against the Thessalian government for the treachery 
of their troops in the affair of Tanagra, and the 
Athenian chiefs, hoping to secure an effectual 
interest in that rich and populous province, con- 
curred in zeal for the cause of the young prince. 

, C. 454. An army, composed of the newly-acquired auxiliary 
force of Boeotia and Phocis, together with a body 
of Athenian troops, was placed under the command 
of Myronides. He entered Thessaly, and pene- 
trated as far as Pharsalus. But with the usual 
deficiency of the southern Greek armies in cavalry, 
he was unable to do anything against the Thes- 
salian horse, and in the Thessalian plains, worthy 
of his former fame. In the field, wherever he 
turned his force, nothing ventured to resist him ; 
but he could detach nothing, and, according to the 
expression of Thucydides, beyond the immediate 
reach of his arms he could keep nothing. After 
an ineffectual attempt, therefore, upon the city of 
Pharsalus, he withdrew his army from Thessaly, 
and returned to Athens. 


Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile the leading men in the Athenian sect. 
councils were still directing their attention to . . 

extend the power of the republic on all sides. 

Masters of the iEgean sea, with the greater part 
of its shores and Hands, and commanding a large 
proportion of t)ie continent of Greece, they had 
great influence even in Peloponnesus. Argos was Thucjd. 
connected with them by its own necessary interest: 
the greater part of Achaia was in their depen- 
dency ; and, possessing Naupactus near the Pc™, 
entrance, and Pegee at the bottom, of the Corin- 
thian gulph, they commanded its navigation. With 
the general view, apparently, to protect their 
allies, molest their enemies, and extend their 
authority and influence, as opportunity might offer, 
a thousand Athenian soldiers were put aboard the xhucjd. 
squadron lying at Peg®) and the command was 
committed to Pericles. Crossing the gulph, the 
troops were landed on the territory of Sicyon; Piut. Tit. 
and, the Sicyonians quitting their walls to protect 
their fields, Pericles gave them battle and defeated 
them. Then taking aboard a reinforcement of 
Achaians, he proceeded to the Acarnanian coast, 
and after an unsuccessful attempt upon (Eniad®, 
but not without a large collection of booty, always 
a great object of antient warfare, he conducted 
his squadron home. 
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SECTION IV. 

CoalUim of Parties at Athens^ and Recal qfCimon: Truce 
of Five Years with Peloponnesus, Long Walls of Athens, 
Restoration of the Order of Knights^ or Cavalry, Colony 
of Athenian Families sent to the Chersonese. Expedition to 
Cyprus : Death of Cifnon. 

c u A p. The Athenian leaders thus, among some reverses, 

, . altogether greatly successful, had however a most 

.arduous office to sustain; the administration of 
what has been called an empire, but an empire 
without any regular constitution ; held together 
partly by force, partly by accidental circumstances; 
the capricious populace of Athens being the sove- 
rein; a large majority of the principal men in 
opposition; and a war to be conducted against a 
confederacy, whose landfQrce far exceeded theirs. 
The very conquests, alreddy made, distressed 
them ; they were at a loss for means to keep what 
they, had acquired. Feeling then that some respite 
from war was necessary, they knew that the most 
powerful enemies, the Lacedaemonians and Co- 
rinthians, would be highly averse to any nego- 
tiation with them, but would reddily treat with 
their opponents of the aristocratical party, and 
especially with Cimon. Pressed thus, they were 
perhaps farther stimulated by some ebullitions of 
democratical extravagance, disturbing or threaten- 
ing their measures, to desire a coalition with the 
aristocratical leaders. The opposition, which 
looked to Cimon, tho in exile, as its chief, was cer- 
tunly powerful ; and the circumstances of a story 
related by Plutarch, however of a romantic cast, if 
4 founded, 
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founded, as it may have been, in truth, vi'ould not 
a little increase its weight. When the Athenians 
marched to meet the Lacedaemonian forces at 
Tanagra, Cimon, according to that writer, joined 
them where they passed the Attic border; and 
the law of his exile not absolutely forbidding, 
desired to act with the troops of his ward as a 
volunteer. His request was denied, and he was 
ordered to quit the camp; but, before he departed, 
he had opportunity to communicate with his 
friends, whom he earnestly exhorted to prove, by 
their behavior in the battle to insue, the false- 
hood of the charge in which they were in some 
degree involved with him. Accordingly a band 
of a hundred pledged themselves to oneanother 
not to fly ; and when the army was routed, they 
continued to fight around the panoply of Cimon, 
which they had carried into the field as their 
banner, till they were killed to a man. It would 
be difficult then any longer to contend that Cimon 
or the friends of Cimon were enemies to their 


•SECT. 



Pint, Cim. 


country. But, whatever may have been the 
motives, a coalition of the principal men, it is 
evident, was effected, and Pericles himself moved 
the decree for the recal of Cimon, after the ex- 
piration of only five years of the term of his 
banishment 

Cimon 


** Plutarch relates more circumstances than any other 
writer ; yet his account is unsatisfactory in itself, and ill 
accords with the course of eyents marked in the summary of 
Thucydides, to which 1 refer as a standard for authenticating? 
other information. The reader who will take the trouble to 
compare the accounts of the battle of Tanagra and its con- 
sequences 
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CHAP. Cimon was, at the time, living on the lordship, 

■ ■ his paternal inheritance, in the Thracian Cher- 

Ahdoc. de goncse. Whether more at ease there, where a for- 
t. 4. or. (Jr. tified dwelling and an armed train would be 
***'*'*^ requisite for security against the neighboring bar- 

* barians, or in Athens, amid the turbulence of a 

factious and jealous democracy, may be doubtful ; 
but he did not refuse himself to the call of his 
country. Nor was the expectation of advantage 
from his return disappointed. His liberality seems 
to have been met with corresponding liberality 
by the chiefs of those who had been his political 
adversaries, and a calm insued in the adminis- 
tration of the commonwealth. Cimon was con- 
nected by hospitality with the Lacedaemonian 
Andoc. ut state. The lead in the negotiation, on the part 
of Athens, being committed to him, a cessation 
B.C.453. of hostilities was quickly agreed upon. But all 
Tilwyd?' interests, among the numerous republics con- 
i.i.c. iia. as allies of Lacedaemon, were not to be 

oi.83.f. easily reconciled. Three years of intermitted war 
elapsed before any treaty was concluded, and then 
nothing more was effected than a truce for five 
years. 

Such a pause, however, used wisely and dili- 
gently, was very advantageous for Athens. To 
prepare in peace for the exigencies of war is a 
maxim tliat must be universally approved, and 
yet is rarely acted upon, unless with ambitious 
views; the peaceful being seldom to be persuaded 

, to 

sequences, in Plutarcli’s lives of Cimon and Pericles, with the 
107th to the 1 lizth chapter of the first book of Thucydides, 
may judge for himself. 
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to the trouble and expence, till danger becomes sect. 
alarming. In the leisure of the live years truce, 
however, whether indeed more with peaceful or 
ambitious purposes among some of the leaders 
perhaps may be questioned, a third long wall was 
added to the former two, passing between them 
to the middle harbor Munychia. Thenceforward, 
should an enemy force either of the outer walls, 
the city would still have secure communication 
with one of its harbors, either the northernmost 
Phalerum, or the greater and far more important 
one on the south, Peirasus. Pericles was the piai. Gorg. 
orator who undertook to persuade the people to *' *' 
pass the decree directing this laborious and ex- 
pensive work, as we are informed by Plato, who 
says that his master, Socrates, then a youth, 
was present when the successful speech was 
delivered. 

The deficiency of the commonwealth in cavalry 
was also taken into consideration. The order of 
knights, or horse-soldiers, w'as old at Athens : it 
had been retained in the constitution of Solon, 
and fiorished under Peisistratus; but, as a mili- 
tary establishment, evidently it had fallen into 
insignificancy. Perhaps, for its attachment to 
the Peisistratids, it was abolished, or at least 
depressed, by the constitution of Cleisthencs. No 
mention is found of Athenian cavalry cither at 
Marathon or at Plataea. Under the joint admi- 
nistration of Cimon and Pericles the order was Andoc. de 
restored to credit and efficacy : a body of three ** ***' 

hundred horse was established, and the Athenian 
p D 3 • cavalry 
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CHAP, cavalry acquired estimatiott as among the best of 
. Greece^ Peaceful views might lead to this mea- 

sure ; for, among the Greeks, cavalry was valued 
especially as a defensive weapon, for its ' superior 
efficacy in giving protection to the fields, against 
the plunder and waste, which were so commonly 
principal objects of Grecian invading armies. 
But possibly the coalesced leaders, in restoring 
the order of knights, had moreover a view to its 
htness for awing and repressing civil turbulence, 
so apt to break out where every individual of the 
people flattered himself that he was a soverein. 

Nearly at the same time another addition was 
made to the military strength of the republic,’ 
perhaps not wholly without also a similar political 
view. It is remarkable how many circumstances 
occur, in the course of Grecian history, showing 
the truth of that observation of Aristotle, which 
might appear on first view a paradox. That de- 
mocracy and tyranny are very nearly related. 
Among the Greeks it was reckoned a common 
distinction between legitimate monarchy and 
tyranny, that kings had subjects for the guard of 
their persons, tyrants preferred foreiners. But we 
have formerly observed that the armed attendants 
of the magistrates of Athens were forein slaves, 
generally Scythians, whence Scythjan came to be 
the common title of those armed attendants. 
Andoc. de Three hundred Scythian bowmen were now bought 
p«:c,p.3». precisely is the expression in the ori ginal ) 
for the use of the republic. A vduable addition 
probably to die military force, they would however 

perhaps 
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perhaps still more strengthen the arm of the civil 
magistrate 

But so large a proportion of the Athenian 
people had now been so long accustomed to sub- 
sist by war, whether from pay or from plunder, 
that the cessation of hostilites filled the city with 
a very inconvenient number of men little disposed, 
and most of them little able, to earn a comfort- 
able livelihood by peaceful industry ; all however 
proud of the dignity of Athenian citizens, proud 
of their services to their country, and reddy to 
claim support and reward suitable to that ima- 
ginary dignity and to those services which they 
would not estimate below their worth. The in- 
convenience, or at least some degree of it, was 
common among the Grecian states ; and the 
ordinary resource, of the powerful, was to send 
out colonies. Cimon’s Thracian lordship in the 
Chersonese afforded opportunity, advantageous at 
the same time perhaps to the republic and to 
himself. Of particulars however we are no far- 
ther informed than that a 8qua<lron of fifty trireme 

galleys, 
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^ The oration on peace, transmitted under the name ot 
Andocides, passed, it appears, to the Augustan age as a 
speech of that orator ; but Dionysius of Halicarnassus believed 
it wrongly attributed to him. It was however in that critic’s 
time, antient, and probably of the age of Andocides. That 
it has suffered from injury to copies or carelessness of ti^- 
scribers, is evident. The five years truce is spoken of in 
it as lasting thirteen years. But we have satisfactory assur- 
ance, from ITiucydides, that Athens was ingaged in war 
again before the end of the five years, and that it was another 
truce, afterward made for thirty years, which was broken in 
the fourteenth* Jt seems beyond question also, that the 
names of Miltiades and Cimon have been inverted, so that, 
for rwKifM/poit we should read Rfftww rop MiATwfct'- 
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pH A p. galleys, under the command of Pericles, convoyed 
, a thousand families of Athenian citizens, to whom 

lands were allotted in that rich peninsula. Tol* 
mides conducted an equal number,, whether of 
Athenians to Naxos, or of Naxians to Euboea, does 
not clearly appear. 

But such was become the constitution of the 
Athenian commonwealthj such the temper of the 
people, and such the consequent difficulties to be 
contended with in the endevor to preserve quiet 
. at home, that, as soon as present peace was esta- 
blished by the conclusion of the hve-years truce, 
Cimon concurred in the purpose of turning the 
spirit of enterprize oiice more toward forein con- 
quest, and exertion against the common enemy ; 
in the hope so to prevent brooding faction at 
Athens, and brooding war within Greece. With 
this view he resumed the design of adding Cyprus 
to that dominion, which, under the title of Con- 
federacy, the Athenian commonw'ealth held over 
so large a portion of the Greek nation. A 
Thucyd. fleet of two hundred trireme galleys was equipped, 
1 . 1 , c. xi». himself took the command. At the 

request of Amyrtaeus, chief of the Egyptians of 
the marshes, who still maintained the war against 
Diodor. Persia, he detached sixty to Egypt; having in 
Pint yiu ' view, apparently, to distract the attention of the 
Cim, Persian government, and perhaps to collect some 
booty, rather ffian to pursue any romantic pur- 
pose of conquest there. With his remaining force 
he laid siege to Citium in Cyprus; but in the 
®'C.449* camp before that place, to the great misfortune of 
Ann. Thu. Atheus and of Greece, he died. Foreseeing, it is 

said. 
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said, both his own end, and the necessity of aban- sect. . 
doning the enterprize, which, as we learn from . . 

Thucydides, arose immediately from want of pro- »>“•. 
visions, he gave suitable directions to those in 
trust about him, with a requisition that his death 
should be concealed, and orders still issued in his 
name as if he was living. In passing Salamis Thncjd. 
the fleet was attacked by the Persian fleet, com- 
posed of squadrons from Phenicia, Cilicia, and 
Cyprus, which it defeated. The army, breaking 
up its camp before Citium, and marching along 
the coast to meet the fleet at a more commodious 
place for imbarkation, was also attacked, and also 
gained the victory. Imbarking then without mo- 
lestation, and being joined by the squadron from 
Egypt, the whole armament returned to Attica. 

The relics of Cimon, carried to Athens, were 
buried there ; and a magnifleent monument was 
erected to his memory, which remained, with the 
name of the Cimoneia, to Plutarch’s time. 

Great as the military character of Cimon was, 
his wisdom, his integrity, his moderation, his con- 
ciliating temper, and the influence which inabled 
him to lead his fellowcountrymen in the paths of 
wisdom, integrity, and moderation, were found to 
be the qualities for which his loss was most to be 
regretted. Others could command fleets and 
armies, but others could not equally divert that 
compound, in the Grecian temper, of military 
spirit with the spirit of faction, from civil feud 
and domestic war. After Cimon, as Plutarch pu„.vit. 
has justly observed, for a long time npthing great 
<, was 
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.CHAP, was done, or even attempted against the barba- 
^ ■ rians ; but the Greeks turned their arms against 

oneanother, to the great advantage of Persia, and 
to the unspeakable injury of Greece. 


SECTION V. 

Contest for Command of the Temple of Delphi. Athens at the 
Summit of her Greatness. State of Parties: Pericles; 
Thucydides. Policy of the Grecian Republics for holding 
the weaker Republics in Subjection. Remit of Bceotia ; of 
Euboea ; of Megara : Invasion of Attica by the Pelopon- 
nesians. Thirty-Years Truce. Power of Pericles. 

Divided among so many little republics, each 
necessarily Jealous of the others, public rights 
and private in constant danger, and every citizen 
therefore always reddy with arms, the Greek 
nation w'as singularly framed to be formidable to 
all around, if it could be united in steddy confe* 
deracy, and otherwise to be always lacerating and 
preying upon itself. In Lacedaemon, under the 
consideration of her diminished authority and 
lowered rank among the Grecian people, some 
uneasiness of the public mind would be natural 
and not wholly unreasonable ; and this could not 
but be heightened by a view of the rapid progress 
Athens had made in power, with indications of 
ambition holding correspondent growth. In these 
circumstances, a dispute arose among some com- 
munities of little wei|^t tbeinselvas, involving 
nevertheless matter of such deep national interest, 

as 
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as imperiously to require the interposition of the sect. 
more powerful states. v. 

The common federal government of the several 
towns of the province of Phocis, had long been, Thucyd. 
as we have formerly seen, the guardian of the strabo,”'*' 
temple and oracle and treasury of Delphi. The piu/iw 
Delphian citizens now claimed that important 
office, to the exclusion of the other Phocians, and 
resort to arms was threatened. It might become 
the Lacedaemonians to Interfere ; and they did 
so, but not under wise or apparently just counsel. 

Instead of calling for the common suppott of the 
Greeks, and assuming their wonted lead with a 
dignified moderation, they took upon themselves 
to decide all by themselves ; and, sending a mill- B-C.448. 
tary force into Phocis, they put the Delphians into 
possession of the temple. The Delphians then, 
with reddy gratitude, passed a decree, granting to 
Lacedaemon the honors of me promanteia, or 
precedency in the consultation of the oracle, 
and caused it to be ingraved on the forehead 
of a brazen statue of a wolf consecrated in the 
temple. 

So arbitrary an exertion of exclusive authority 
by the Lacedaemonian government, in what was 
esteemed, beyond all things, a common concern . 
of the Greek nation, could not fail to excite in- 
dignation at Athens ; and the more, as the power 
of that state had recently been so extended in 
northern Greece, and as Phocis was among its 
allies. An army was ordered to march, and the 
command was committed to Pericles. Thus what 
the Greeks caHed a Sacred war was kindled : but 

the 
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CHAP, the Lacedaemonian troops being gone, the Del- 
. phians felt their inability to resist, and no blood- 
shed seems to have insued. Pericles restored the 
supremacy of the temple and its appendages to 
the Phocian people ; who immediately passed a 
decree, giving the promanteia to Athens, and 
caused it to be ingraved on the side of the same 
brazen wolf, whose forehead bore the decree of 
the Delphian citizens in favor of Laccdajraon. 
Whether the command which the Athenians, 
through their possession of the Megarian territory, 
held ofriie isthmus, or, what seems not improbal)le, 
civil dissension in Lacedaemon, and the prevalence 
of a party adverse to that which had directed the 
ill-judged expedition to Delphi, prevailed, no 
measures of resentment seem to have followed. 

W c may fix upon this point as the era of the 
most extensive power of the Athenian common- 
wealth. On the continent of Greece it com- 
manded Megaris, Boeotia, Locris, Phocis, and 
the territory of Naupactus. In Peloponnesus, 
an Athenian garrison held Troezen ; Athenian in- 
fluence governed all Achaia, properly so called ; 
and even Argos was but a subordinate ally. The 
large and fruitful Hand of Euboea, separated only 
by a narrow strait, had long been an appendage 
of Attica ; and all the other Hands of the JEgean 
sea, except Melus and Thera, and part of Crete, 
most of the Grecian cities of Asia Minor, and 
all those of Thrace, the Hellespont, and the Pro- 
pontis, acknowleged the severity of the Athenian 
people. 


Had 
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Had Athens had a government so constituted 
as to be capable of a wise and steddy administra- 
tion, men were not wanting, qualified by abilities 
and by information, to direct the business of an 
empire. While Climoii lived, Pericles was con- 
tented to be the second person of the republic; 
and, harmony subsisting between them, the dis- 
position to party violence among inferior men was 
restraiined by their influence, and the aristocratical 
and democratical interests were held in unusual 



union. But all would not be equally pleased with 
the suspension of party-distinctions, which of ne- 
cessity admitted some to situations that would 
have been the lot of others, had either party ruled 
alone. On Cimon’s death some of his principal . 
adherents could ill brook the ascendancy which 
superior talents, superior popularity, an accumu- 
lation of advantages, gave at once to Pericles : 
they would have one of their own party still at 
the head of the republic’s affairs. ' Thucydides 
son of Melesias, brother-in-law of Cimon, to whom 
they lookal in preference, was indeed a person 
well inlitled to high consideration. His birth, piat. 
his family alliances, his conduct through life, his 
public estimation, all were advantageous; and he 
w'as not without military reputation, tho more 
known as an experienced statesman and an able 
speaker. -Apparently he was of himself disposed 
to liberality in politics; but unfortunately without 
sufficiently possessing Cimon’s firmness to resist, 
or influence to repress, the imprudent heat or 
interested ambition of political associates. A war 
of oratory insued, of which little account remains, 

beyond 
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CHAP, beyond an anecdote marking the extraordinary 

^ ^ powers of Pericles, and the candid acknowlege- 

ment of them by Thucydides : ‘ When I wrestle 
‘ with Pericles,’ he said, ‘ if I throw him ever so 
‘ decidedly, he can persuade the spectators that 
‘ he threw me.’ The aristocratical and demo- 
craticeil interests were thus anew divided, never 
equally, as under the joint lead of Pericles and 
Cimon, again to coalesce. 

The breach however appears to have been 
gradual : Pericles did not at once set himself in 
direct opposition to the friends of Cimon. Mean- 
while, tho thme was a pou'erful aristocratical party, 
there was no acknowleged constitutional balance 
- to the democratical power, which was truly des- 
potic. Never was liberality in administration 
more wanted than' now, for holding the many 
states which owned subjection to Athens, in any 
degree attached. For the Athenian people, less 
than thirty thousand families, to coerce all by 
their own strength, was obviously impossible. 
But every untempered government must be jea- 
lous; and democracy is, even beyond other un- 
tempered governments, naturally selfish. The 
inlarged policy of the mixed constitution of Rome, 
which inabled her to become mistress of the 
world, associating conquered people, could not 
even be safely menticmed at Athens; and indeed 
there was very generally, among the Grecian re- 
publics, a stroAg pre^dice againistdt. The pdicy 
for maintaining soyereihty, eoiiiiinon to all Grecian 
republics, whi<^ luilqdiisd doMdirion over other 
Grecian repuUics, rested that iiiidsion into 

parties, 
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parties, to which we have so often had occasion 
to advert. In the ordinary course of things, 
when, after a critical contest in any republic, the 
aristocraticaJ party prevailed, they expelled only 
the leaders of the lower people, with a few of 
the more turbulent of their followers, w'hom they 
sometimes sold into forein countries for slaves ; 
and the rest th^ held under a severe subjection. 
But if the democratical party obtained the supe- 
riority, they often expelled all the men of rank 
and property, whom they did not kill, and shared 
among themselves their houses, estates, slaves, 
and whatever other effects they could seize! In 
all the many republics, where Athenian influence 
now extended, the democratical party was sup- 
ported by Athenian .patronage, and held all the 
powers of government. The prevalence then of 
that party, and especially the welfare of its chiefs, 
depending upon the connection with Athens, the 
citizens of that party were themselves the garrison 
to hold their state in obedience to the Athenian 
commonwealth. Thus alone they could hope to 
maintain themselves in possession of the houses, 
the estates, and the honors of those whom they 
had killed, or driven into banishment; toward 
whom they looked with the abhorrence natural for 
those who dreaded, at the same time, the loss of 
such advantages, and revenge for having usurped 
them. In Athens itself, not the principles of de- 
mocracy (mly, but more especially those by which 
democratical empire might best be promoted, 
would be sedidously inculoated, and would become 
popidwr tqpics; and hence, apparently, what has 

been 


SECT." 
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"chap, been called, by later 'writers, the conquest of 

■ , fioeotia by Myronides, was sometimes spoken of, 

Plat. Men. amons cotemporaries, as the deliverance of the 

p. 042. t. 2. 0 * 

country and the establishment of its freedom. 
On this pretence (and apparently to promote am- 
bitious purposes,) the Athenian citizens, killed in 
that expedition, had, first after those who fell 
in the Persian invasion, the hqpor of a public 
funeral 

Through such circumstances Greece always 
swarmed with exiles; and those unhappy men were 
perpetually watching opportunities for a revolu- 
tion, which might restore them to their country. 
The impossibility of exact discrimination always 
left them some friends in their respective cities ; 
rhucyd. and thus the foundation of sedition was ever 
Dioctor- reddy. Those Boeotians who had been banished 
piul *it. in consequence of the Athenian conquest, through 
Penc. opportunity and exertion, of which no particulars 
remain reported, made themselves masters of 
Orchomenus, Chaeroneia, and some smaller towns. 
Hopeless of being permitted to retain quiet pos- 
B.C.447. session, necessity not less than inclination incited 
01. 83. farther advantages. The Athe- 
nian government prepared an army to reduce 
them, composed chiefly of allies, with only one 
thousand heavy- armed Athenians. Tolmides, 
alreddy renowned for his atchievements in the 
circumnavigation of Peloponnesus, was appointed 
to the command. App^ntiy the party of Thu- 
cydides had been gaining ground, and Tolmides 
. was of that party ; for Perides, as Plu'tareh informs 
us, disapproved the appoi^tnieiitof,X6biide^and 
, augured 


rhwcyd. 

I. 1, c. 113, 
Diodor. 

1. 13 . c. 6. 
Plat. vit. 
Peric. 
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augured ill of the expedition. Chaeroneia was sect.*^ 
however taken, those men of the best families and > 

principal influence in Bocotia, who had held it, 
were condemned to slavery, and a garrison was 
put in the place. But, in the meantime, exiles 
from various parts, Boeotians and others**, had 
assembled in large numbers at Orchomenus : the 
Locrians, who, by timely submission and giving 
hostages, had prevented any expulsion of their 
people, joined them with their whole strength : a 
powerful army was thus collected : the Athenian 
forces, returning toward Attica, were attacked 
near Coroneia. Tolmides' was killed, his army 
was completely defeated, and almost every sur- 
viving Athenian was made prisoner. 

The consequence of this misfortune is one 
among many instances of an inherent weakness in 
the governments of the little Grecian republics, 
w^ich was not lessened at Athens by the extent of 
its command. Few Athenian families were wholly 
uninterested in the prisoners taken at Coroneia ; 
and the administration could ill avoid sacrificing 
public advantage to private feelings. But, in addi- 
tion to the fermentation within the state, circum- 
stances were threatening without. The Boeotians, 
now strong of themselves, would scarcely fail of 
assistance Irosa Pebponnesus ; for the enmity of 
Lacedaemon, tho smothmed on occasion of the 
afi&ir of Delphi, could not but be apprehended 
when any iacouraging i^poitunity mi^t ofifer. 

At 

Oft BoftMTwr xd(*rl^0o>Tlf9 xofti Oft aX^oft 

Thucyti. W« imfoixiuitioii ivho aU the others w€re. 

VDt. II. E £ 
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3 H A P. At the same time therefore to gratify the people 
. with the recovery of their captive relations and 
friends, and to prevent, as far as possible, a com- 
bination of enemies which might indanger the re- 
maining dependencies of the commonwealth, the 
Athenian administration hastily concluded a treaty 
with the Boeotians ; according to which they eva- 
cuated immediately whatever they still held in 
Uoeotia, and surrendered all claim upon that rich 
bordering province, apparently the most desir- 
able of all possible additions to the Athenian 
dominion. 

The event showed the urgency for acceding to 
conditions seemingly so disadvantageous ; for even 
thus the apprehended evils were not intirely ob- 
viated. The success of the Boeotians had in- 


im. ihii. 
huevd. 

I. c. 114. 
iod. 1. I'i. 

5. & 7. 


1.0.446. couraged others to follow their example. Euboea, 

•J. fis i ^6 ® ^ , 

■ the nearest of the transmarine dependencies of 
Athens, and the most important, revolted. An 
army, now put under the command of Pericles, 
hastened to that Hand. It was scarcely landtid 
there, when intelligence arrived at Athens that the 
Megarians, having renewed their connection with 
Corinth, had risen upon the Athenian garrison in 
Megara, overpowered it, and put all to the sword, 
except those who could make their retreat into 
Nissea ; and this information was quickly followed 

by 


Diodorus places the reyedt of Megara ift the first year of 
the 83d Olympiad, the battle of Coroa«a in the second, and 
the revolt of Eiibcea in the’ third. But Thucydides asserts 
expressly, that the news of the revolt of Megara arrived just 
as Pericles had <]ebarked his forces in l^ujiteea to suppres.<; 
the revolt there ; which happened, he shys,:inotjl<^i^^ter the 
conclusion of the treaty with the Boeotians, that follhw^ the 
battle of Coroneiii. * 
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by the still more alarming news, that the Lacedae- sec 

monians were preparing for an invasion of Attica , " 

witli the whole force of their confederacy. The 
death of Tolraides, and the distress of the com- 
monwealth, concurred to put all the powers of 
government into the hands of Pericles. That 
able statesman and general immediately led back 
his forces from Euboea, and defeating the Mega- 
rians, with their allies* who rashly attempted to 
protect their fields against his ravages, compelled 
them to confine themselves within their walls. 

The Peloponnesian invasion did not take place b.C. 
till the following spring A very formidable t)i. J-J 
army then marched. The command was com- 
mitted, not to the mature age and tried abilities of 
Archidamus, whether because he was the personal 
friend of' Pericles, or mcer Lacedmmonian party- 
interest decided, but to the king of the Eurys- 
theneid house, Pleistoanax, who was so young that 
another, Cleandridas, was joined with him as the 
adviser of his inexperience. The army entered 
Attica, ravaged the Thriasiau jilain, and incamped 
near Eleusis. Pericles, with the whole force of 
Athens, took a station overagainst it : but, con- 
sidering that a battle lost might, in existing 
circumstances, be fatal to the commonw'ealth, 
and, delaying the ordinary resource of defensive 
war, would indanger all its tlependencies, he 
had recourse to policy ; and he succeeded, it 
was commonly supposed, in an attempt to bribe 

Cleandridas. 

” Tliu^ Dodwell, upon a comparison of authorities and 
circumstances, has appstrently well deternuned. Ann. Thu, 
ad ann. 445. . . ' . 

e;e"2 
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‘^'cHAP. Cleandridas. Without any apparent cause, the 
Peloponnesian army retreated into the peninsula ; 

allies were dismissed, as if the purpose 
&i.ii.c.ai. of the expedition had been accomplished. Such 
>eric, dissatisfaction insued in Lacedaemon, that Clean- 
dridas took alarm, and tied. In his absence, 
capital condemnation was pronounced against 
him and the young king himself being called 
into judgment, a fine was imposed upon him, to 
< such an amount, that, being unable to discharge 
Pwlc''** it, he also quitted his country. Pericles, in the 
usual report of the expcnces of his command, 
stated ten talents, about two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds sterling, as employed for a necessary 
purpose, without expressing what. Secret-service 
money w^s not, it seems, commonly allowed to 
Athenian generals ; and it is mentioned as an 
instance of singular confidence in Pericles, that 
the Athenian people permitted that article to pass 
unquestioned. 

^nejd. The Peloponnesian army being gone, Pericles 
. 1. c. 114. transported his forces into Euboea, and 

quickly reduced the whole iland. The Histiasans 
were expelled, and their territory was apportioned 
among Athenian families ; who, according to the 
usual method of the Greeks, became the garrison, 
while their slaves cultivated the lands. The rest 
of the Euboeans were Emitted to a capitulation, 
by which their estates;^ '^ municipal admini- 
stration of their towns liiiretpiiBserved to them. 
Thacyd. The expeii^ed insecurity' Of that command 
i^olr. 'which the.4^^b9nian peo^ so many 

Ptotliit!' other little now 1^4^ to 

Peric. 1 

coot 
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seek an accoiQittodat|on with the Peloponnesians. seC' 
Callias and Chares were, according to Diodorus, 
the managers of the treaty on the part of the 
Athenians; and, before the end of the winter after Ann. Tbu. 
the invasion of Attica, a truce was concluded for a!c! 445 
the term of thirty years. The conditions, which 
remain reported by the historian Thucydides, 
appear very disadvantageous to Athens. Bceoda 
was alreddy lost ; the city of Megara was lost ; 
but the Athenians yet held the Megarian ports of 
Nisaea and Pegae ; they had still a garrison in 
the Peloponnesian city of Troezen; and the 
Peloponnesian province of Achaia was in their 
interest. All these were given up ; garrisons were 
withdrawn ; and where, as in the Achaian towns, 
the democratical party, among the people them- 
selves, were as the garrison for Athens, no sup- 
port from Athens was in future to be given to 
that party. The aristocratfcal interest then re- 
covering predominant power, but wanting for its 
security the patronage of Lacedaemon, Achaia 
would return of course to the Lacedaemonian 
alliance Such concessions, without any equi- 
valent, sufficiently mark the sense which the 
Athenian administration had of the tottering fabric 
of the empire, emd of the necessity for the leisure 

of 

'* Qus fuerit ilia joxta cum ignarissimis i^oro. 

Nam de tota dicitur, locum intelligere, 

absurdum foret. Not. i. Tbuc. ed. Duk. I must 

confess I am af a ta gu^ at the difficulty. If any could 

arise upon the simple considfliatioaof in question, 

it appears fuUy. cleared by what preced|»vand follows. See 
c. 3. b. 1. c.'3. h. 3, and c. at. b. 4. On the contra^, the 
of and .Hudson, iia. obscure Corindnan 

sediment in''!£tol^ of the Mtme cif Chalcis, rms intended, 
appears really wild. 
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of peace to confirm that command which remained 
to the commonweath, over so many ilands and 
so many transmarine states and colonies. 

The train of distressing circumstances, following 
the defeat of Tolmides, concurred with the various 
successes of the new general, to ruin the aristo- 
cratical interest at Athens ; and, the opposite, 
interest obtaining a decisive superiority iil' the 
popular assembly, Thucydides was banished by 
ostracism. Thus the opposition, which compelled 
Pericles to resume the lead of the democratical 
interest against the aristocratical, contributed to 
his power and glory, making him in a manner 
prince of Athens. But as it was a power that 
could only be maintained by still cultivating the 
democratical interest, to the utter overthrow of the 
aristocratical, and the destruction of all balance 
in the constitution, the result was ultimately most 
pernicious to the commonwealth, and involved no 
small amount of evils for all Greece, 
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